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EVENING TRANQUILLITY. 


BY 


How still this hour ! the mellow sun 
Withdraws‘his western ray, 
And, evening's haven almost won, 
He leaves the seas of day : 
Soft is the twilight reign, and calm, 
As o’er autumnal fields of balm 
The languid zephyrs stray ; 
Across the lawn the heifers roam, 
The wearied reaper seeks his home. 


The laden earth is rich with flowers, 
All bathed in crimson light ; 

While hums the bee mid garden bowers 
With clustering roses bright : 

The woods outshoot their shadows dim ; 

O’er the smooth lake the swallows skim 
In wild erratic flight ; 

Moor’d by the marge, the shallop sleeps, 

Above its deck the willow weeps. 


"Tis sweet, in such an hour as this, 
To bend the pensive way, 
Scan nature, and partake the bliss 
Which charms like hers convey : 
No city’s bustling noise is near ; 
And but the little birds you hear, 
That chant so blithe and gay ; 
And ask ye whence their mirth b 
Perchance since free, and far fror 
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Their little lives are void of care ; 
From bush to brake they fly, 
Filling the rich ambrosial air 
Of August's painted sky : 
They flit about the fragrant wood ; 
Elisha’s God provides them food, 
And hears them when they cry ; 
Forever blithe and blest are they, 
Their sinless course a summer’s day. 


Yon bending clouds all purpling streak 
The mantle of the west ; 

And tremulously the sunbeams break 
On Pentland’s mountain crest : 

Hill, valley, ocean, sky, and stream, 

All wear one placid look, and seem 
In silent beauty blest ; 

As if created Natures raised 

To heaven their choral souls, and praised. 


Above yon cottage on the plain 

The wreathy smoke ascends ; 
A silent emblem, with the main 
; ds it blends ; 
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Hx went down the sloping lawn— 
He enter'd the waving wood, 
Where naught but the step of the bounding 
fawn 
Broke on his solitude. 


Tle sat by the mossy stone 
Whence the clear rivulet gush’d, 

And thoughts of childhood’s hours by-gone 
Upon his spirit rush’d. 
1 ATHENEUM, VOL. 5, 3d series. 
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No witness but the skies 
And the stream’s light waves were near ; 
And up from the heart to the bright young 
eyes ” 
Flow d freely many a tear. 


And he thought beneath these trees 
He had many an hour beguiled ; 

And he bow’d his head upon his knees, 
And wept like a very child. 
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Past, past away full soon, 
Was the sorrow from his face, 

Like acloud from the sunny heaven of June, 
That leaves behind no trace. 


He reach’d the sandy shore, 
Near which his vessel lay ; 
And the youthful wanderer it bore 
On his earliest voyage away. 


Away through the rushing waves, 
And away through the boiling foam 
That the vessel's side like a snow-wreath 
laves— 
It bore him from his home. 


He reach’d the sea where never 
The tide may roughly rise, 

Where the ocean, like a placid river, 
Reflects the stormless skies. 


He look’d on islets fair, 
And on the Indian lands, 


The First and Last Voyage.—To Little Mary. 


Where the tall plumy palm-trees rear 
Their heads like armed bands. é 


And still he long’d to turn 
Again to his own dear shore, 

And still his weary heart would burn 
To see that land once more, 


Again the noble ship 
Ts on the bounding sea, 

And the waves, like a nereid’s briny lip, 
Kiss its stout sides buoyantly. 


O well that voyage—the first— 
In stormless seas had pass’d ; 
And he little deem’d that the storm should 


urst, 
And this should be his last ! 


But the gallant bark was borne 
To wreck by the frenzied main ; 
And he who left the shore that morn 
Ne’er trod his own again. 





TO LITTLE MARY. 


I'm bidden, little Mary, 
To write verses upon thee ; 
Td fain obey the bidding 
If it rested but with me: 
i But the Mistresses I'm bound to, 
(Nine ladies hard to please,) 
Of all their stores poetic, 
So closely keep the keys, 
It’s only now and then, 
By good luck as one may say, 
That a couplet or a rhyme or two, 


Falls fairly in my way. 


Fruit forced is never half so sweet 
As that comes quite in season— 

But some folks must be satisfied 
With rhyme in spite of reason. 

So, Muses! now befriend me, 
Albeit of help so chary, 

: To string the pearls of poesie, 

: For loveliest Little Mary. 


3 And yet, ye pagan Damsels ! 
ot over fond am I 
. T’ invoke your haughty favors, 
; Your fount of Castaly. 

4 I've sipt a purer fountain, 

> I’ve deck’d a holier shrine, 

I own a mightier Mistress— 
O Nature! Thou art mine. 

And Feeling’s fount, than Castaly 
Yields waters more divine ! 


And only to that well-head, 
Sweet Mary ! I'll resort, 

For just an artless verse or two, 
A simple strain and short, 

Befitting well a Pilgrim 


t 
Way-worn with earthly strife, 
To offer thee, young Traveller ! 
In the morning track of life. 
There’s many a one will tell thee, 
¥ 


"Tis all with roses gay— 
There’s many a one wil tell thee, 

*Tis thorny all the way. 
Deceivers are they every one, 

Dear Child ! who thus pretend ; 
God’s ways are not unequal— 

Make Him thy trusted friend, 
And many a path of pleasantness 

He'll clear away for thee, 
However dark and intricate 

The labyrinth may be. 


I need not wish thee beauty— 
I need not wish thee grace— 
Already both are budding 
In that infant form and face. 
I will not wish thee grandeur— 
I will not wish thee wealth— 
But only a contented heart, 
Peace—competence—and health— 
Fond friends to love thee dearly, 
And honest friends to chide, 
And faithful ones to cleave to thee, 
Whatever may betide. 


And now, my little Mary ! 
If better things remain, 

Unheeded in my blindness, 
Unnoticed in my strain, 

I'll sum them up succinctly, 
In “ English undefiled,”’ 

My Mother tongue’s best benison,— 
God bless thee—precious Child ! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Tue castle of the Prince of Tolfi 
was built on the summit of the tow- 
ering and precipitous rock of Scylla, 
and commanded a magnificent view 
of Sicily in all its grandeur. Here, 
during the wars of the middle ages, 
when the fertile plains of Italy were 
devastated by hostile factions, those 
prisoners were confined, for whose 
ransom a costly price was demand- 
ed. Here, too, ina dungeon, exca- 
vated deep in the solid rock, the 
miserable victim was immured, 
whom revenge pursued,—the dark, 
fierce, and unpitying revenge, of 
an Italian heart. 

Vivenzio—the noble and the 
generous, the fearless in battle, and 
the pride of Naples in her sunny 
hours of peace—the young, the 
brave, the proud, Vivenzio, fell 
beneath this subtle and remorseless 
spirit. He was the prisoner of 
Tolfi, and he languished in that 
rock-encircled dungeon, which stood 
alone, and whose portals never 
opened twice upon a living captive. 

It had the semblance of a vast 
cage, for the roof, and floor, and 
sides, were of iron, solidly wrought, 
and spaciously constructed. High 
above there ran a range of seven 
grated windows, guarded with massy 
bars of the same metal, which ad- 
mitted light and air. Save these, 
and the tall folding doors beneath 
them, which occupied the centre, 
no chink, or chasm, or projection, 
broke the smooth black surface of 
the walls. An iron bedstead, lit- 
tered with straw, stood in one cor- 
ner: and beside it, a vessel with 
water, and a coarse dish filled with 
coarser food. 

Even the intrepid soul of Viven- 
zio shrunk with dismay as he enter- 
ed this abode, and heard the pon- 
derous doors triple-locked by the 
silent ruffians who conducted him 
to it. Their silence seemed pro- 
phetic of his fate, of the living grave 
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‘SPIRST AND LAST.” 


that had been prepared for him. 
His menaces and his entreaties, 
his indignant appeals for justice, 
and his impatient questioning of 
their intentions, were alike vain. 
They listened, but spoke not. Fit 
ministers of a crime that should 
have no tongue ! 

How dismal was the sound of 
their retiring steps! And, as their 
faint echoes died along the winding 
passages, a fearful presage grew 
within him, that never more the 
face, or veice, or tread, of man, 
would greet his senses. He had 
seen human beings for the last time! 
And he had looked his last upon 
the bright sky, and upon the smiling 
earth, and upon a beautiful world 
he loved, and whose minion he had 
been! Here he was to end his 
life—a life he had just begun to 
revel in! And by what means ? 
By secret poison ? or by murderous 
assault ? No—for then it had been 
neediess to bring him thither. Fa- 
mine, perhaps—a thousand deaths 
in one! It was terrible to think of 
it—but it was yet more terrible to 
picture long, long years of captivi- 
ty, in a solitude so appalling, a 
loneliness so dreary, that thought, 
for want of fellowship, would lose 
itself in madness, or stagnate into 
idiocy. 

He could not hope to eseape, 
unless he had the power, with his 
bare hands, of rend:ag asunder the 
solid iron walls of his prison. He 
could not hope for liberty from the 
relenting mercies of his enemy. 
His instant death, under any form 
of refined .cruelty, was not the ob- 
ject of Tolfi, for he might have in- 
flicted it, and he had not. It was 
too evident, therefore, he was re- 
served for some premeditated 
scheme of subtle vengeance ; and 
what vengeance could transcend in 
fiendish malice, either the slow 
death of famine, or the still slower 
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one of solitary incarceration, till 
the last lingering spark of life ex- 
pired, or till reason fled, and nothing 
should remain to perish but the 
_ brute functions of the body? 

It was evening when Vivenzio 
entered his dungeon, and the ap- 
proaching shades of night wrapped 
it in total darkness, as he paced up 
and down, revolving in his mind 
these horrible forebodings. No 
tolling bell from the castle, or from 
any neighboring church or convent, 
struck upon his ear to tell how the 
hours passed. Frequently he would 
stop and listen for some sound that 
might betoken the vicinity of man ; 
but the, solitude of the desart, the 
silence of the tomb, are not so still 
and deep, as the oppressive deso- 
lation by which he was encompass- 
ed. His heart sunk within him, 
and he threw himself dejectedly 
upon his couch of straw. Here 
sleep gradually obliterated the con- 
ciousness of misery, and bland 
dreams wafted his delighted spirit 
to scenes which were once glowing 
realities for him, in whose ravishing 
illusions he soon lost the remem- 
brance that he was Tolfi’s prisoner. 

When he awoke, it was daylight; 
but how long he had slept he knew 
not. It might be early morning, or 
it might be sultry noon, for he could 
measure time by no other note of its 
sary than light and darkness. 

e had been so happy in his sleep, 
amid friends who loved him, and the 
sweeter endearments of those who 
loved him as friends could not, that 
in the first moments of waking, his 
startled mind seemed to admit the 
knowledge of his situation, as if it 
had burst upon him for the first 
time, fresh in all its appalling hor- 
rors. He gazed round with an air 
of doubt and amazement, and took 
up a handful of the straw upon 
which he lay, as though he would 
ask himself what it meant. But 
memory, too faithful to her office, 
soon unveiled the melancholy past, 
while reason, shuddering at the task, 
flashed before his eyes the tremen- 
dous future. The contrast over- 


powered him. He remained for 
some time lamenting, like a truth, 
the bright visions that had vanish- 
ed ; and recoiling from the present, 
which clung to him as a poisoned 
garment. 

When he grew more calm, he 
surveyed his gloomy dungeon. 
Alas! the stronger light of day 
only served to confirm what the 
gloomy indistinctness of the preced- 
ing evening had partially disclosed, 
the utter impossibility of escape. 
As, however, his eyes wandered 
round and round, and from place to 
place, he noticed two circumstances 
which excited his surprise and cu- 
riosity. The one, he thought, might 
be fancy ; but the other was posi- 
tive. His pitcher of water, and 
the dish which contained his food, 
had been removed from his side 
while he slept, and now stood near 
the door. Were he even inclined 
to doubt this, by supposing he had 
mistaken the spot where he saw 
them over night, he could not ; for 
the pitcher now in his dungeon was 
neither of the same form nor color 
as the other, while the food was 
changed for some other of better 
quality. He had been visited, 
therefore, during the night. But 
how had the person obtained en- 
trance ? Could he have slept so 
soundly that the unlocking and 
opening of those ponderous portals 
were effected without waking him ? 
He would have said this was not 
possible, but that, in doing so, he 
must admit a greater difficulty, an 
entrance by other means, of which 
he was convinced there existed 
none. It was not intended, then, 
that he should be left to perish from 
hunger. But the secret and mys- 
terious mode of supplying him with 
food, seemed to indicate he was to 
have no opportunity of communi- 
cating with a human being. 

The other circumstance which 
had attracted his notice, was the 


disappearance, as he believed, of 


one of the seven grated windows 
that ran along the top of his prison. 
He felt contident that he had ob- 
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served and counted them ; for he 
was rather surprised at their num- 
ber, and there was something pecu- 
liar in their form, as well as in the 
manner of their arrangement, at 
unequal distances. It was so much 
easier, however, to suppose he was 
mistaken, than that a portion of the 
solid iron, which formed the walls, 
could have escaped from its posi- 
tion, that he soon dismissed the 
thought from his mind. 

Vivenzio partook of the food that 
was before him, without apprehen- 
sion. It might be poisoned ; but if 
it were, he knew he could not es- 
cape death, should such be the de- 
sign of Tolfi, and the quickest death 
would be the speediest release. 

The day passed wearily and 
gloomily ; though not without a 
faint hope that, by keeping watch 
at night, he might observe when 
the person came again to bring him 
food, which he supposed he would 
do in the same way as before. ‘The 
mere thought of being approached 
by a living creature, and the oppor- 
tunity it might present of learning 
the doom prepared, or preparing, 
for him, imparted some comfort. 
Besides, if he came alone, might 
he not, in a furious onset, over- 
power him? Or he might be ac- 
cessible to pity, or the influence of 
such munificent rewards as he could 
bestow, if once more at liberty and 
master of himself. Say he were 
armed. The worst that could be- 
fall, if nor bribe, nor prayers, nor 
force prevailed, was a faithiul blow, 
which, though dealt in a damned 
cause, might work a desired end. 
There was no chance so desperate, 
but it looked lovely in Vivenzio’s 
eyes, compared with the idea of 
being totally abandoned. 

The night came, and Vivenzio 
watched. Morning came, and Vi- 
venzio was confounded !_ He must 
have slumbered without knowing it. 
Sleep must have stolen over him 
when exhausted by fatigue, and in 
that interval of feverish repose, he 
had been baflled ; for there stood 
his replenished pitcher of water, 
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and there his day’s meal! Nor was 
this all. Casting his looks towards 
the windows of his dungeon, he 
counted but rive! Here was no 
deception ; and he was now con- 
vinced there had been none the day 
before. But what did all this por- 
tend ? Into what strange and mys- 
terious den had he been cast? He 
gazed till his eyes ached ; he could 
discover nothing to explain the 
mystery. ‘That it was so, he knew. 
Why it was so, he racked his ima- 
gination in vain to conjecture. He 
examined the doors. A simple 
circumstance convinced him they 
had not been opened. 

A wisp of straw, which he had 
carelessly thrown against them the 
preceding day, as he paced to and 
fro, remained where he had cast it, 
though it must have been displaced 
by the slightest motion of either of 
the doors. This was evidence that 
could not be disputed ; and it fol- 
lowed there must be some secret 
machinery in the walls by which a 
person could enter. He inspected 
them closely. They appeared to 
him one solid and compact mass of 
iron ; or joined, if joined they were, 
with such nice art, that no mark of 
division was perceptible. Again 
and again he surveyed them—and 
the floor—and the roof—and that 
range of visionary windows, as he 
was now almost tempted to consider 
them: he could discover nothing, 
absolutely nothing, to relieve his 
doubts or satisfy hiscuriosity. Some- 
times he fancied that altogether the 
dungeon had a more contracted ap- 
pearance—that it looked smaller ; 
but this he ascribed to fancy, and 
the impression naturally produced 
upon his mind by the undeniable dis- 
appearance of two of the windows. 

With intense anxiety, Vivenzio 
looked forward to the return of 
night ; and as it approached, he 
resolved that no treacherous sleep 
should again betray him. Instead 
of secking his bed of straw, he con- 
tinued to walk up and down his 
dungeon till daylight, straining his 
eyes in every direction through the 
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darkness, to watch for any appear- 
ances that might explain these mys- 
teries. While thus engaged, and 
as nearly as he could judge, (by 
the time that afterwards elapsed 
before the morning came in,) about 
two o’clock, there was a slight tre- 
mulous motion of the floors. He 
stooped. ‘The motion lasted nearly 
a minute ; but it was so extremely 
gentle, that he almost doubted whe- 
ther it was real, or only imaginary. 
He listened. Not a sound could 
be heard. Presently, however, he 
felt a rush of cold air blow upon 
him ; and dashing towards the quar- 
ter whence it seemed to proceed, 
he stumbled over something which 
he judged to be the water ewer. 
The rush of cold air was no longer 
perceptible ; and as Vivenzio 
stretched out his hands, he found 
himself close to the walls. He 
remained motionless for a consi- 
derable time ; but nothing occurred 
during the remainder of the night 
to excite his attention, though he 
continued to watch with unabated 
vigilance. 

The first approaches of the morn- 
ing were visible through the grated 
windows, breaking, with faint divi- 
sions of light, the darkness that still 
pervaded every other part, long be- 
fore Vivenzio was enabled to dis- 
tinguish any object in his dungeon. 
Instinctively and fearfully he turn- 
ed his eyes, hot and inflamed with 
watching, towards them. There 
were rour! He could see only 
four : but it might be that some in- 
tervening object prevented the fifth 
from becoming perceptible ; and he 
waited impatiently to ascertain if it 
were so. As the light strengthen- 
ed, however, and penetrated every 


corner of the cell, other objects of 


amazement struck his sight. On 
the ground lay the broken tragments 
of the pitcher he had used the day 
before, and at a small distance from 
them, nearer to the wall, stood the 
one he had noticed the first night. 
It was filled with water, and beside 
it was his food. He was now cer- 
tain, that, by some mechanical 
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contrivancé, an opening was ob- 
tained through the iron wall, and 
that through this opening the cur- 
rent of air had found entranee. 


But how noiseless! For had a 
feather almost waved at the time, 
he must have heard it. Again he 
examined that part of the wall ; but 
both to sight and touch it appeared 
one even and uniform surface, while 
to repeated and violent blows, there 
Was no reverberating sound indica- 
tive of hollowness. 

This perplexing mystery had for 
a time withdrawn his thoughts from 
the windows ; but now, directing 
his eyes again towards them, he 
saw that the fifth had disappeared 
in the same manner as the preced- 
ing two, without the least distin- 
guishable alteration of external ap- 
pearances. ‘The remaining four 
looked as the seven had originally 
looked ; that is, occupying, at irre- 
gular distances, the top of the wall 
on that side of the dungeon, The 
tall folding door, too, still seemed 
to stand beneath, in the centre of 
these four, as it had at first stood in 
the centre of the seven. But he 
could no longer doubt, what, on 
the preceding day, he fancied might 
be the efiect of visual deception. ‘The 
dungeon was smaller, The roof 
had lowered—and the opposite ends 
had contracted the intermediate dis- 
tance by a space equal, he thought, 
to that over which the three win- 
dows had extended. He was be- 
wildered in vain imaginings to ac- 


count for these things. Some 
frightful purpose—some devilish 


torture of mind or body—some un- 
heard-of device for producing ex- 
quisite misery; lurked, he was sure, 
in what had taken place. 
Oppressed with this belief, and 
distracted more by the dreadtul 
uncertainty of whatever fate im- 
pended, than he could be dismayed, 
he thought, by the knowledge of 
the worst, he sat ruminating, hour 
after hour, yielding his fears in 
succession to every haggard fancy. 
At last a horrible suspicion flashed 
suddenly across his mind, and he 
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started up with a frantic air. 
“Yes!” he exclaimed, looking 
wildly round his dungeon, and 
shuddering as he spoke—“ Yes! 
it must be so! I see it !—I feel the 
maddening truth like scorching 
flames upon my brain! Eternal 
God !—support me ! it must be so ! 
—Yes, yes, that is to be my fate ! 
Yon roof will descend!—these walls 
will hem me round—and slowly, 
slowly, crush me in their iron arms! 
Lord God! look down upon me, 
and in mercy strike me with instant 
death! Oh, fiend—oh, devil—is 
this your revenge ?” 

He dashed himself upon the 
ground in agony ;—tears burst from 
him, and the sweat stood in large 
drops upon his face—he sobbed 
aloud—he tore his hair—he rolled 
about like one suffering intolerable 
anguish of body, and would have 
bitten the iron floor beneath him ; 
he breathed fearful curses upon 
Tolfi, and the next moment passion- 
ate prayers to heaven for immediate 
death. Then the violence of his 
grief became exhausted, and he lay 
still, weeping as a child would weep. 
The twilight of depariing day shed 
its gloom around him ere he arose 
from that posture of utter and hope- 
lesssorrow. He had taken no food. 
Not one drop of water had cooled 
the fever of his parched lips. Sleep 
had not visited his eyes for six and 
thirty hours. He was faint with 
hunger, weary with watching, and 
with the excess of his emotions. 
He tasted of his food; he drank 
with avidity of the water ; and reel- 
ing like a drunken man to his straw, 
cast himself upon it to broed again 
over the appalling image that had 
fastened itself upon his almost fren- 
zied thoughts. 

He slept. But his slumbers were 
not tranquil. He resisted, as long 
as he could, their approach ; and 
when, at last, enfeebled nature 
yielded to their influence, he found 
no oblivion from his cares. ‘Terri- 
ble dreams haunted him—ghastly 
visions harrowed up his imagination 
—he shouted and screamed, as if 
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he already felt the dungeon’s pon- 
derous roof descending on him—he 
breathed hard and thick, as though 
writhing between its iron walls, 
Then would he spring up—stare 
wildly about him—stretch forth his 
hands, to be sure he yet had space 
enough to live—and, muttering 
some incoherent words, sink down 
again, to pass through the same 
fierce vicissitudes of delirious sleep. 

The morning of the fourth day 
dawned upon Vivenzio. But it was 
high noon before his mind shook off 
its stupor, or he awoke to a full 
consciousness of his situation. And 
what a fixed energy of despair sat 
upon his pale features, as he cast 
his eyes upwards, and gazed upon 
the THREE windows that now alone 
remained! The three !—there were 
no more !—and they seemed to 
number his own allotted days. Slow- 
ly and calmly he next surveyed the 
top and sides, and comprehended 
all the meaning of the diminished 
height of the former, as well as of 
the gradual approximation of the 
latter. The contracted dimensions 
of his mysterious prison were now 
too gross and palpable to be the 


juggle of his heated imagination. 


Sull lost in wonder at the means, 
Vivenzio could put no cheat upon 
his reason, as to the end. By what 
horrible ingenuity it was contrived, 
that walls, and roof, and windows, 
should thus silently and impercep- 
tibly, without noise, and without 
motion almost, fold, as it were, 
within each other, he knew not. 
He only knew they did so; and he 
vainly strove to persuade himself 
it was the intention of the contriver 
to rack the miserable wretch who 
might be immured there, with anti- 
cipation, merely, of a fate, from 
which, in the very crisis of his ago- 
ny, he was to be reprieved. 

Gladly would he have clung even 
to this possibility, if his heart would 
have let him ; but he felt a dreadful 
assurance of its fallacy. And what 
matchless inhumanity it was to doom 
the sufferer to such lingering tor- 
ments—to lead him day by day to 
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so appalling a death, unsupported 
by the consolations of religion, un- 
visited by any human being, aban- 
doned to himself, deserted of all, 
and denied even the sad privilege 
of knowing that his cruel destiny 
would awaken pity! Alone he was 
to perish !—alone he was to wait a 
slow coming torture, whose most 
exquisite pangs would be inflicted 
by that very solitude and that tardy 
coming ! 

“It is not death I fear,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ but the death I must pre- 
pare for! Methinks, too, | could 


meet even that—all horrible and re-. 


volting as it is—if it might overtake 
me now. But where shall I find 
fortitude to tarry till it come? How 
can I outlive the three long days 
and nights I have to live ? There 
is no power within me to bid the 
hideous spectre hence—none to 
make it familiar to my thoughts ; or 
myself, patient of its errand. My 
thoughts, rather, will flee from me, 
and I grow mad in looking at it. 
Oh! for a deep sleep to fall upon 
me! That so, in death’s likeness, 
I might embrace death itself, and 
drink no more of the cup that is 
presented to me, than my fainting 
spirit has already tasted !” 

In the midst of these lamentations, 
Vivenzio noticed that his accus- 
tomed meal, with the pitcher of 
water, had been conveyed, as be- 
fore, into his dungeon, But this 
circumstance no longer excited his 
surprise. His mind was over- 
whelmed with others of a far greater 
magnitude. It suggested, however, 
a feeble hope of deliverance ; and 
there is no hope so feeble as not to 
yield some support to a heart bend- 
ing under despair. He resolved to 
watch, during the night, for the 
signs he had before observed ; and 
should he again feel the gentle, 
tremulous motion of the floor, or 
the current of air, to seize that mo- 
ment for giving audible expression 
to his misery. Some person must 
be near him, and within reach of 
his voice, at the instant when his 
food was supplied ; some one, per- 
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haps, susceptible of pity. Or if 
not, to be told even that his appre- 
hensions were just, and that his fate 
was to be what he fereboded, would 
be preferable to a suspense which 
hung upon the possibility of his 
worst fears being visionary. 

The night came ; and as the hour 
approached when Vivenzio imagin- 
ed he might expect the signs, he 
stood fixed and silent as a statue. 
He feared to breathe, almost, lest 
he might lose any sound which 
would warn him of. their coming. 
While thus listening, with every 
faculty of mind and body strained 
to an agony of attention, it occurred 
to him he should be more sensible 
of the motion, probably, ifhe stretch- 
ed himself along the iron floor, He 
accordingly laid himself softly down, 
and had not been long in that posi- 
tion when—yes—he was certain of 
it—the floor moved under him! 
He sprang up, and .in a voice suf- 
focated nearly with emotion, called 
aloud. He paused—the motion 
ceased—he felt no stream of air— 
all was hushed—no voice answered 
to his—he burst into tears ; and, as 
he sunk to the ground, in renewed 
anguish, exclaimed,— Oh, my 
God! my God! You alone have 
power to save me now, or strength- 
en me for the trial you permit,” 

Another morning dawned upon 
the wretched captive, and the fatal 
index of his doom met his eyes, 
Two windows !—and two days— 
and all would be over! Fresh food 
—fresh water! The mysterious 
visit had been paid, though he had 
implored it in vain. ‘But how aw- 
fully was his prayer answered in 
what he now saw! The roof of the 
dungeon was within a foot of his 
head. The two ends were so near, 
that in six paces he trod the space 
between them. Vivenzio shudder- 
ed as he gazed, and as his steps 
traversed the narrowed area. But 
his feelings no longer vented them- 
selyes in frantic wailings. With 
folded arms and clenched teeth, 
with eyes that were bloodshot from 
much watching, and fixed with a 
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vacant glare upon the ground, with 
a hard quick breathing, and a hur- 
ried walk, he strode backwards and 
forwards in silent musing for several 
hours. What mind shall conceive, 
what tongue utter, or what pen de- 
scribe, the dark and terrible charac- 
ter of his thoughts ? Like the fate 
that moulded them, they had no si- 
militude in the wide range of this 
world’s agony for man. Suddenly 
he stopped, and his eyes were rivet- 
ed upon that part of the wall which 
was over his bed of straw. Words 
are inscribed there ! A human lan- 
grage, traced by a human hand! 

e rushes towards them ; but his 
blood freezes as he reads :-— 

“J, Ludovico Sforza, tempted by 
the gold of the Prince of Tolfi, spent 
three years in contriving and exe- 
cuting this accursed triumph of my 
art. When it was completed, the 
perfidious Tolfi, more devil than 
man, who “conducted me hither one 
morning, to be witness, as he said, 
of its perfection, doomed me to be 
the first victim of my own pernicious 
skill ; lest, as he declared, I should 
divulge the secret, or repeat the 
effort of my ingenuity. May God 
pardon him, as I hope he will me, 
that ministered to his unhallowed 
purpose! Miserable wretch, who- 
e’er thou art, that readest these 
lines, fall on thy knees, and invoke, 
as I have done, His sustaining mer- 
cy, who alone can nerve thee to 
meet the vengeance of Tolfi, armed 
with his tremendous engine, which, 
in a few hours, must crush you, as 
it will the needy wretch who made 
it. 

A deep groan burst from Viven- 
zio. He stood, like one transfixed, 
with dilated eyes, expanded nostrils, 
and quivering lips, gazing at this 
fatal inscription. It was as if a 
voice from the sepulchre had sound- 
ed in his ears, “‘ Prepare}!”” Hope 
forsook him. There was his sen- 
tence, recorded in those dismal 
words. The future stood unveiled 
before him, ghastly and appalling. 
His brain already feels the descend- 
ing horror,—his bones seemed to 
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crack and crumble in the mighty 
grasp of the iron walls! Unknow- 
ing what it is he does, he fumbles 
in his garment for some weapon of 
self-destruction. He clenches his 
throat in his convulsive gripe, as 
though he would strangle himself 
at once. He stares upon the walls, 
and his warring spirit demands, 
“* Will they not anticipate their of- 
fice, if I dash my head against 
them ?” An hysterical laugh chokes 
him as he exclaims, “ Why should 
1% He was but a man who died 
first in their fierce embrace ; and I 
should be less than man not to do 
as much ! ” 

The evening sun was descending, 
and Vivenzio beheld its golden 
beams streaming through one of the 
windows, What a thrill of joy shot 
through his soul at the sight! It 
was a precious link, that united 
lim, for the moment, with the world 
beyond. There was ecstasy in the 
thought. As he gazed, long and 
earnestly, it seemed as if the win- 
dows had lowered sufficiently for 
him to reachthem. With one bound 
he was beneath them—with one wild 
spring he clung to the bars. Whe- 
ther it was so contrived, purposely 
to madden with delight the wretch 
who looked, he knew not ; but, at 
the extremity of a long vista, cut 
through the solid rocks, the ocean, 
the sky, the setting sun, olive groves, 
shady walks, and, in the farthest 
distance, delicious glimpses of mag- 
nificent Sicily, burst upon his sight. 
How exquisite was the cool breeze 
as it swept across his cheek, loaded 
with fragrance! He inhaled it as 
though it were the breath of continu- 
ed life. And there was a freshness 
in the landscape, and in the rippling 
of the calm green sea, that fell upon 
his withering heart like dew upon 
the parched earth. How he gazed, 
and panted, and still clung to his 
hold ! sometimes hanging by one 
hand, sometimes by the other, and 
then grasping the bars with both, as 
loath to quit the smiling paradise 
outstretched before him ; till ex- 
hausted, and his haads swollen and 
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benumbed, he dropped helpless 
down, and lay stunned for a consi- 
derable time by the fall. 

When he recovered, the glorious 
vision had vanished. He was in 
darkness; He doubted whether it 
was not a dream that had passed 
before his sleeping fancy ; but gra- 
dually his seattered thoughts return- 
ed, and with them came remem- 
brance. Yes! he had looked once 
again upon the gorgeous splendor 
of nature! Once again his eyes 
had trembled beneath their veiled 
lids, at the sun’s radiance, and 


sought repose in the soft verdure of 


the olive-tree, or the gentle swell 
of undulating waves. Oh, that he 
were a mariner, exposed upon those 
waves to the worst fury of storm 
and tempest; or a very wretch, 
loathsome with disease, plague- 
stricken, and his body one leprous 
contagion from crown to sole, 
hunted forth to gasp out the rem- 
nant of infectious life beneath 
those verdant trees, so he might 
shun the destiny upon whose edge 
he tottered ! 

Vain thoughts like these would 
steal over his mind from time to 
time, in spite of himself ; but they 
scarcely moved it from that stupor 
into which it had sunk, and which 
kept him, during the whole night, 
like one who had been drugged with 
opium. He was equally insensible 
to the calls of hunger and of thirst, 
though the third day was now com- 
mencing since even a drop of water 
had passed his lips. He remained 
on the ground, sometimes sitting, 
sometimes lying; at intervals, sleep- 
ing heavily; and when not sleeping, 
silently brooding over what was to 
come, or talking aloud, in disordered 
speech, of his wrongs, of his friends, 
of his home, and of those he loved, 
with a confused mingling of all. 

In this pitiable condition, the sixth 
and last morning dawned upon Vi- 
venzio, if dawn it might be called— 
the dim, obscure light, which faintly 
struggled through the oNE soLITARY 
window of his dungeon. He could 


hardly be said to notice the melan- 
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choly token. And yet he did notice 
it ; for, as he raised his eyes and 
saw the portentous sign, there was 
a slight convulsive distortion of his 
countenance. But what did attract 
his notice, and at the sight of which 
his agitation was excessive, was the 
change his iron bed had undergone. 
It was a bed no longer. It stood 
before him, the visible semblance 
of a funeral couch or bier! When 
he beheld this, he started from the 
ground ; and, in raising himself, 
suddenly struck his head against 
the roof, which was now so low 
that he could no longer stand up- 
right. ‘God’s will be done!” 
was all he said, as he crouched his 
body, and placed his hand upon the 
bier; for such it was. The iron 
bedstead had been so contrived, by 
the mechanical art of Ludovico 
Sforza, that as the advancing walls 
came in contact with its head and 
feet, a pressure was produced upon 
concealed springs, which, when 
made to play, set in motion a very, 
simple though ingeniously contrived 
machinery, that effected the trans- 
formation. The object was, of 
course, to heighten, in the closing 
scene of this horrible drama, all the 
feelings of despair and anguish 
which the preceding ones had 
aroused. For the same reason, the 
last window was so made as to admit 
only a shadowy kind of gloom rather 
than light, that the wretched captive 
might be surrounded, as it were, 
with every seeming preparation for 
approaching death. 

Vivenzio seated himself on his 
bier. Then he knelt and prayed 
fervently ; and sometimes tears 
would gush from him. The air 
seemed thick, and he breathed with 
difficulty ; or it might be that he 
fancied it was so, from the hot and 
narrow limits of his dungeon, which 
were now so diminished that he 
could neither stand up nor lie down 
at his full length. But his wasted 
spirits and oppressed mind no longer 
struggled within him. He was past 
hope, and fear shook him no more. 
Happy if thus revenge had struck 
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its final blow; for he would have head, even as he sat cowering be- 
fallen beneath it almost unconscious neath it ; and he felt that a farther 
of a pang. But such a lethargy of contraction of but a few inches only 
the soul, after such an excitement must commence the frightful opera- 
of its fiercest passions, had entered tion. Roused as he had been, he 
into the diabolical calculations of now gasped for breath. His body 
Tolfi; and the fell artificer of his shook violently—he was bent near- 
designs had imagined a counteract- ly double. His hands rested upon 
ing device. either wall, and his feet were 

he tolling of an enormous bell drawn under him to avoid the pres- 
struck upon the ears of Vivenzio! sure in front. Thus he remained 
He started. It beat but once. The for more than an hour, when that 
sound was so close and stunning, deafening bell beat again, and again 
that it seemed to shatter his very there came the crash of horrid 
brain, while it echoed through the death. But the concussion was 
rocky passages like reverberating now so great that it struck Viven- 
peals of thunder. This was follow- zio down. As he lay gathered up 
ed by a sudden crash of the roof in lessened bulk, the bell beat loud 
and walls, as if they were about to and frequent—crash succeeded 
fall upon and close around him at crash—and on, and on, and on, 
once. Vivenzio screamed, and in- came the mysterious engine of 
stinctively spread forth his arms, as death, till Vivenzio’s smothered 
though he had a giant’s strength to groans were heard no more! He 
hold them back. They had moved was horribly crushed by the ponde- 
nearer to him, and were now mo- rous roof and collapsing sides—and 
tionless, Vivenzio looked up, and the flattened bier was his Iron 
saw the roof almost touching his Shroud. 





ALPINE SCENERY. 


Ir has always struck me that the ator’s omnipotence and immutabili- 
ocean is the fittest emblem, and ty. Nature is always interesting. 
conveys the deepest impression of Elsewhere she is lovely, beautiful : 
God’s immensity and eternity ; the here she is awful, sublime, Else- 
Alps, of his unapproachable power, where she shrouds all things in a 
and everlasting unvariableness. In temporary repose, again to clothe 
the sea, wave succeeds wave fore- them with surpassing beauty and 
ver and forever ; billow swells upon verdure. But here there is no 
hbillow, and you see no end thereof. change: such as the first winter 
But magnificent a spectacle as beheld them, after they sprang from 
ocean ever is, at all times, and un-_ the hands of their Great Architect, 
der all aspects, it still cannot be such they still are—like himself, 
enjoyed without some alloy. It unchangeable and unapproachable. 
must be seen either from a ship, in Nor summer’s heat, nor winter’s 
which man enters too much; or cold, have any effect on their ever- 
from the land, which again breaks lasting hues ; nor can the track or 
the unity of the idea. works of man stain the purity of 

The effect of the scenes among their unsullicd snows ! this voice 
which the chamois-hunter lives, is may not even reach that upper air 
weakened by no such intrusion as té disturb “the sacred calm that 
this. Man’s works enter not there. breathes around ”—that stilly si- 
From the moment he quits the cha- lence which holds forever, save 
let in which he has taken his short when the lauwine wakes it with the 
rest, until his return, he sees no voice of thunder! In such situa- 
trace of man; but dwells amid tions, it is impossible not to feel as 
scenery stamped only with its Cre- far elevated in mind as in body, 
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above the petty cares, the frivolous 
pursuits, ‘the low ambition,” of 
this nether world. If any one de- 
sire really to feel that all is vanity 
here below; if he wish to catch a 
glimpse of the yet undeveloped ca- 
pabilities of his nature, of those 
mysterious longings, after which 
the heart of man so vainly yet so 
earnestly aspires ; let him wander 
amongst the higher Alps, and alone. 

Scenes like these must be seen 
and felt ; they cannot be described. 
Languages were formed in the 
plain ; and they have no words ad- 
equately to represent the sensations 
which all must have experienced 
among mountain scenery. A man 
may pass all his life in towns, and 
the haunts of men, without knowing 
he possesses within him such feel- 
ings as a single day’s chamois-hunt- 
ing will awaken. A lighter and a 
purer air is breathed there ; and the 
body, being invigorated by exercise 
and temperance, renders the mind 
more capable of enjoyment. Though 
earthly sounds there are none, I 
have often remarked, amid this so- 
lemn silence, an undefinable hun, 
which yet is not sound, but seems, 
as it were, the still small voice of 
Nature communing with the heart, 
through other senses than we are 
at present conscious of possessing. 

ut not to analyze the cause of 
its charm, there is doubtless a fas- 
cination in the lonely sublimities of 
Alpine scenery, which nothing else 
earthly, to my mind, can approach. 
And if the Arab feels such ungo- 
vernable rapture when launching 
his courser into the bosom of the 
desart, is it to be wondered that the 
same transport should swell the 
Alp-hunter’s breast, who enjoys the 
same sensation of freedom, the 
same absence of man, with the ad- 
dition of scenery of unparalleled 
magnificence ? 

Seldom or never have I experi- 
enced such thrilling, yet tranquil 
delight, as when reposing beneath 
some over-arching rock, in full view 
of Mont Blanc, or Monte Rosa, 
with my chasseurs at my side, and 


perhaps a dead chamois at my 
feet. 

All was calm and silent. No- 
thing near us spoke of animated life, 
except perchance a butterfly, borne 
by the storm far from its native 
flowers. We seemed alone in the 
world ; but how different is this 
loneliness from that felt by those 
“who, shut in chambers, think it 
loneliness!”’ It was a_ solitude 
that exalted, not debased, the mental 
faculties ; that soothed, that purifi- 
ed, that invigorated the soul ; that 
taught one to forget this world in- 
deed, but that raised the thoughts 
to another and a better world. 

If ever my earthly spirit has been 
roused to a more worthy contem- 
plation of the Almighty Author of 
Creation, it has been at such mo- 
ments as these ; when I have look- 
ed around on a vast amphitheatre of 
rocks, torn by ten thousand storms, 
and of Alps clothed with the spot- 
less mantle of everlasting snow. 
Above me, was the clear blue vault 
of heaven, which at such elevations 
seems so perceptibly nearer and 
more azure : far below me, the vast 
glacier, from whose chill bosom 
issues the future river, which is 
there commencing its long course 
to the ocean : high over head, those 
icy pinnacles on which countless 
winters have spread their dazzling 
honors :—who is there that could 
see himself surrounded by objects 
such as these, and not feel his soul 
elevated from Nature to Nature’s 
God? Yes, land of the mountain 
and the torrent ! land of the glacier 
and the avalanche ! who could wan- 
der amidst thy solitudes of unrival- 
ed magnificence without catching 
a portion, at least, of the inspiration 
they are so calculated toexcite? I 
wonder not that thy sons, cradled 
among thy ever matchless scenery, 
should cling with such filial affec- 
tion to the mountain-breast that 
nursed them, and yearn for their 
native cot amid the luxuries of 
foreign cities ; when even a stran- 
ger, born in softer lands, and pass- 
ing but a few months’ pilgrimage 














ore. 
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within thy borders, yet felt himself 
at once attached to thee as to a 
second home ; nor yet can hear 
without emotion the sounds that re- 
mind him of thy hills of freedom ! 
How has my heart beaten as, sling- 
ing my rifle at my back, and with 
walking-staff in hand, I have turned 
me from the evil cares and worse 
passions of cities, to meet the 
breeze, fresh from Heaven, upon 
thy mountain’s side, and listen to 
the Kuhreihen of thy pastoral sons ! 


“ Heu ! qaunto minus est cum reli- | 


quis versari, quam tui meminisse !”’ 
I would not exchange the recollec- 
tion of the hours I have passed 
among thy more hidden sublimities, 
for the actual and visible enjoyment 
of the tamer beauties of other coun- 
tries! The future none can com- 
mand ; but deeply grieved indeed 
should I be if I thought I were ne- 
ver more to view thy pyramids of 
eternal snow hung in mid-heaven 
above me, nor tread again, though 
perchance with less elastic step, 
thy wide-spread fields of ice ! 





THE GREAT MORAY FLOODS.* 


Many of our readers, we dare say, 
read accounts in the newspapers of 
Great Floods during August last 
year in the Province of Moray. But 
newspaper accounts of calamities 
are generally considered apocryphal, 
except they record the bite of a mad 
dog—each strange tale of hydropho- 
bia being held devoutly true by the 
Reading Public. Sir Thomas Lau- 
der Dick has spared no pains in col- 
lecting all the most interesting cir- 
cumstances of that unexampled 
Flood, many of them bordering so 
closely upon the marvellous, that-he 
acknowledges he might have felt 
some difficulty in reporting them, 
had they not, in every instance, been 
well vouched. The extent of ground 
carried off or destroyed in particular 
places, the various items of miscel- 
laneous damage, and the sums of 
money at which the various losses 
are estimated, are stated from re- 
turns made after the survey by able 
and responsible men, whose valua- 
tions were exclusive of all such in- 
juries as might affect mere taste, or 
anything not usually measured by 
money. Though nothing approach- 
ing to any just estimate of the grand 
total can possibly be formed, it must 
indeed have been enormous. 

The deluge of rain that produced 
the flood of the 3d and 4th of August, 


1829, fell chiefly on the Monadh- 
leadh mountains, rising between the 
south-eastern parts of Lochness, and 
Kingussie in erred and on that 
part of the Grampian range forming 
the somewhat independent group of 
the Cairngorums. The heat in the 
province of Moray, during the 
months of May, June, and July, had 
been unusually great ; and in the 
earlier part of that period, the 
drought so excessive as to kill many 
of the recently planted shrubs and 
trees. As the season advanced, the 
fluctuations of the barometer became 
very remarkable ; but they were not 
followed by the usual alternations of 
weather. It often followed that the 
results were precisely the reverse of 
its prognostications, and observers 
of the instrument began to lose all 
confidence in it. These apparent 
derangements arose, Sir Thomas 
D. remarks, from electrical changes 
in the atmosphere. The Aurora 
Borealis appeared with uncommon 
brilliancy about the beginning of 
July, and was frequently seen after- 
wards, being generally accompanied 
by windy and unsteady weather, the 
continued drought having been 
sometimes interrupted during the 
previous months by sudden falls of 
rain partaking of the character of 
waterspouts. One of these occur- 
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red on Sunday the 12th of July, at 
Keanlochluichart, a little Highland 
hamlet at the head of the lake of 
that name, in the parish of Contin, — 
in Ross-shire. man, who had 
taken shelter under a bridge, sud- 
denly beheld a moving mountain of 
soil, stones and trees, coming down 
the deep course of the stream. He 
had just time to leave his stance 
before it reached the bridge, which 
it overthrew in a moment, and de- 
vastated the plain bordering the 
lake. All the grown-up people of 
the hamlet were at church, but the ~ 
children, who were playing at home, 
were miraculously preserved by es- 
caping to a hillock before the river 
reached the spot. The whole fury 
of the flood rushed directly against 
the devoted houses; and these, 
and everything they contained, were 
at once annihilated, as well as their 
crops, together with the very soil 
they grew on ; and after the débacle 
had passed away, the course of the 
river ran through the ruined hearths 
of this so recently happy a commu- 
nity. This waterspout did not ex- 
tend beyond two miles on each side 
of the village, which led, continues 
Sir Thomas, these simple people to 
consider their calamity as a visita- 
tion of Providence for their land- 
lord’s vote in Parliament in favor 
of Catholic Emancipation ! 

Sir Thomas has a very plausible 
theory to account for the great floods 
of the 3d and 4th of August. 
The previous prevalence of westerly 
winds had produced a gradual ac- 
cumulation of vapor somewhere to 
the north of our island, and the co- 
lumn being suddenly impelled by a 
strong north-easterly blast, it was 
driven towards the south-west, its 
right flank almost sweeping the 
Caithness and Sunderland coasts, 
until, rushing up and across the 
Moray Frith, it was attracted by 
the lofty mountains of the Monadh- 
leadh range, and discharged its tor- 
rents into the Nairn, the Findhorn, 
the Spey, the Lossie, the Deveron, 
the Don, and the Dee, and their va- 
rious tributaries. Certaiv it is, that 
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these and other rivers were all more 
or less affected by the flood exactly 
in proportion as they were more or 
less connected with those moun- 
tains. Some persons could not be- 
lieve, looking at the floods, that they 
could have been produced by mere- 
ly twenty-four hours’ rain, But 
sure, such rains were never seen ; 
for Mr. Murdoch, gardener to the 
Duke of Gordon, at Huntly Lodge, 
ascertained that 33 inches of rain 
fell between five o’clock of the 
morning of the 3d, and five o’clock 
of the morning of the 4th of August ; 
that is to say, that, taking the ave- 
rage of the oe from 1821 to 1828 
inclusive, about one-sixth part of our 
annual allowance of rain fell within 
those twenty-four hours ! This, too, 
was at a great distance from the 
mountains—so that among them the 
rain must have been like one of the 
floods, which was described by one 
of the sufferers, from its fury, as 
“just perfeckly ridiculous.” 

The united line of the rivers, 
whose devastations Sir Thomas un- 
dertakes to describe, cannot be less 
in extent than from 500 to 600 miles, 
Having visited the greater part of 
the flooded districts in person, he 
writes about them very much from 
his own observation, aided by the 
ample oral and written information 
obtained from persons of intelli- 
gence ; and often he brings forward 
the witnesses to tell in their own 
words their own story. The narra- 
tive, therefore, is often enlivened by 
dramatic scenes, equal in interest 
to the best in Sir Walter’s novels, 
We shall select, almost at random, 
a few of the most interesting. 

The Dorback, which joins the 
Divie, comes from the wild lake of 
Lochindorbe, remarkable for the 
extensive ruins of its insulated cas- 
tle, and has many tributary burns. 
One of its branches destroyed a 
bridge on the Grantown road, and 
another tore down the bridge of 
Dava, swept away the garden of the 
inn, and the whole crop and soil at- 
tached to it. The Dorback itself 
utterly annihilated the whole of the 
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low lands of Lord Moray’s estate 
of Braemoray, and converted the 
green slopes of the hills into naked 
oy. “tm The damage done on 

r. Cumming Bruce’s part of the 
Dorback is of the same character 
and comparative extent. At the 
Ess, or waterfall of the Dorback, 
where the river runs through a ra- 
vine thirty feet wide, the flood was 
twenty feet high—a towering alti- 
tude for a rivulet which, in ordinary 
seasons, you may wade,—at a hun- 
dred fords—knee-deep. Lower 
down, the deluge of rain performed 
a curious achievement. It so soak- 
ed and saturated about an acre of 
wood on the face of a bank, 100 feet 
high, that the whole mass, with 
slopes and terraces covered with 
birch and alder-trees, gave way at 
once, threw itself headlong down, 
and bounded across the Dorback, 
blocking up the waters in that tre- 
mendous flood. 

“ William Macdonald, the farmer 
of Easter Tillyglens, witnessed this 
phenomenon. He told me that it 
fell ‘wi’? a sort o’? a dumb sound,’ 
which, though somewhat of a con- 
tradiction in terms, wil] yet convey 
the true meaning better than any 
more correct expression. Astonish- 
ed and confounded, Macdonald re- 
mained gazing. The bottom of the 
valley is here some 200 yards or 
more wide, and the flood nearly fill- 
ed it. The stoppage was not so 
great, therefore, as altogether to ar- 
rest the progress of the stream. But 
this sudden obstacle created an ac- 
cumulation of water behind it, which 
went on increasing for nearly an 
hour, till, becoming too powerful to 
be longer resisted, the enormous 
dam began to yield, and was swept 
off at once, and hurled onwards like 
a floating island. But this was not 
all ; for while Macdonald was stand- 
ing, lost in wonderment, to behold 
his farm thus sailing off to the ocean 
by acres at a time, better than half 
an acre more of it rent itself away 
from its native hill, and descended 
at once, with a whole grove of trees- 
on it, to the river, where it rested 
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most accurately on its natural base. 
The flood immediately assailed this, 
and carried off the greater part of 
it piecemeal. Part of it yet remains, 
however, with the trees growing on 
it, in the upright position, after hav- 
ing traveled through a horizontal 
distance of 60 or 70 yards, with a 
perpendicular descent of not less 
than 60 feet.” 

The Dorback then destroyed the 
beautiful meal-mill and carding-mill 
of Dunphail. The whole family, 
consisting of the miller, a merito- 
rious and ingenious, and what is far 
better, religious young man, Wil- 
liam Sutherland—a boy, his brother | 
—the assistant miller—a lad, and a 
servant girl, found themselves sur- 
rounded by the flood. As they 
were engaged in family worship, 
down came the river suddenly upon 
them, pouring into the house both 
by the doors and windows. But 
here we must quote the miller’s own 
impressive account of the affair : 

“*¢]T ran,’ said the miller, ‘ to the 
bed where my little brother lay ; 
and, snatching him up, I carried 
him out to the meal-mill, the floor 
of which was elevated and dry, and 
I kindled a fire on the bricks to 
keep him and the lass warm. By 
this time the cattle were up to the 
bellies in watet in the byre ; and I 
ran to throw straw bundles under 
them and the pigs, to raise them, to 
prevent their being drowned. [had 
hardly returned to the house, when 
the south gable, which had the cur- 
rent beating against it, fell inwards 
on the other room, and I was in- 
stantly obliged to knock out that 
window in the north gable, to let the 
water escape, otherwise we must 
have perished where we were. 
About five o’clock, | observed my 
neighbors John Grant and his wife 
standing on the bank in front. The 
distance between us was not thirty 
yards ; yet I could not make them 
hear for the fearsome roar of the 
water, which was now quite tremen- 
dous. Large trees were constantly 
coming down and striking against 
the carding-mill. The look up the 
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water was awful. It seemed as if a 
sea was coming down upon us, with 
terrible waves, tossing themselves 
into the air, much higher than the 
houses. I saw Grant’s wife go up 
the bank, and she returned some 
time afterwards with four men. We 
watched them consulting together, 
and our hopes rose high ; but when 
we saw them leave the place with- 
out making any attempt to save us, 
we thought that all hope for us in 
this world was gone. Willingly 
would I have given all I had, or 
might expect to possess, to have 
planted but the soles of my feet, and 
those of my companions, on yon bit 
green sod, then still untouched by 
the waters. Every moment we ex- 
pected the crazed walls of the house 
to yield, and to bury us in their ru- 
ins, or that we and it together should 
be swept away. We began to pre- 
pare ourselves for the fate that 
seemed to await us. I thank Al- 
mighty God that supported me in 
that hour of trial. I felt calm and 
collected, and my assistant was no 
less so. My little brother, too, said 
he was na feared ; but the woman 
and the lad were frantic, and did 
nothing but shriek and wring their 
hands. 

“¢ While we were in this situa- 
tion, we suddenly saw about sixty 
people coming down the bank, and 
our hopes revived. ‘The four men 
had gone to raise the country, and 
they now appeared with ropes. All 
our attention was fixed on their mo- 
tions. They drove a post into the 
ground, and threw the end of a thick 
rope across tome. This we fixed 
to a strong beam, and jammed it 
within the front window, whilst they 
on the bank made fast the other end 
of it to the post. A smaller rope 
was thrown over. This I fastened 
round the boy’s waist, and he was 
dragged through the water to the 
bank, supporting himself all the way 
on the larger rope, that was streich- 
ed between the window and the post. 
The lass lost her hold, and was taken 
out half drowned ; but, thank Pro- 
vidence ! we were all saved. By six 
o’clock in the evening, the water 
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had so fallen that I made my way in 
to give provender to the beasts, I 
then found that the whole Dorback 
had come over from the west side 
of the valley, and cut a new course 
close at the back of the mills. All 
the mill-leads were cut entirely 
away. A deep ravine was dug out 
between the houses and the bank— 
their foundations were undermined 
in that direction—the machinery de- 
stroyed—the gables next the river 
carried away—and all, even the 
very ground, so ruined, that it is 
quite impossible ever to have mills 
here again.’ ” 

On the evening of the 3d, the Di- 
vie rose so as to carry away two 
handsome wooden bridges, and, an 
embankmert at the upper end of a 
broad, green, and partially wooded 
island of some acres in extent, hav- 
ing given way, a mighty torrent 
— towards the house of Mr. 

umming Bruce, of Dunphail, who 
prevailed on his wife and daughter 
to repair to the house of a friend. 
Before doing so, about six in the 
evening, their anxiety had been ex- 
tremely excited for the fate of a fa- 
vorite old pony, then at pasture in 
the island. Though the house of 
Dunphail itself was about to be in 
jeopardy, their feeling hearts felt for 
old Dobbin. 

“As the spot had never been 
flooded in the memory of man, no 
one thought of removing him until it 
was too late. When the embank- 
ment gave way, and the patches of 
green gradually diminished, Dob- 
bin, now in his twenty-seventh year, 
and in shape something like a 74 
gun-ship cut down to a frigate, was 
seen galloping about in great alarm, 
as the wreck of roots and trees float- 
ed past him ; and as the last spot of 
grass disappeared, he was given up 
for lost. At this moment he made 
a desperate effort to cross the stream 
under the house,—was turned head 
over heels by its force—rose again, 
with his head up the river—made 
boldly up against it, but was again 
borne down and turned over. Every 
one believed him gone, when, rising 
once more, and setting down the 
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waste of water, he crossed the tor- 
rent, and landed safely on the op- 
posite bank.” 

At two o’clock on Tuesday morn- 
ing Mr. Cumming Bruce ordered 
every one to quit the building, and 
he and his people took their station 
at some distance, to witness the fate 
of the beautiful structure. But at 
four o’clock the river began to sub- 
side, and the house was saved. 

“ The ruin and devastation of the 
place was dreadful. The shrub- 
bery all along the river side, with 
its little hill and moss-house, had 
vanished ; two stone and three 
wooden bridges were carried off ; 
the beautiful fringe of wood on both 
sides of the river, with the ground it 
grew on, were washed to the ocean, 
together with all those sweet and 
pastoral projections of the fields, 
which gave so peaceful and fertile a 
character to the valley ; whilst the 
once green island, robbed of its 
groups of trees, and furrowed by a 
dozen channels, was covered with 
large stones, gravel, and torn up 
roots. The rock in the old channel 
had been rendered unavailing by 
the great quantity of gravel brought 
down, which raised the water over 
it, so that it acted against the super- 
incumbent mass of mortary gravel 
that was incapable of resisting it ; 
and thus the house was left in the 
midst of ruin—like a precious gem, 
the lustre and effect of which have 
been destroyed by its setting being 
injured, and the stone itself left in 
jeopardy. ‘ Dreadful, indeed,’ says 
Mrs. Cumming Bruce, feelingly, in 
a billet written in reply to our inqui- 
ries, ‘ is the devastation that a few 
hours have wrought. But we must 
be thankful that all around us are 
safe. God’s will be done. I dare- 
say we were all too proud of the 
beauty of our valley—a_ beauty 
which we had not given, and could 
not take away, but which has va- 
nished in an instant before His 
sweeping arm.’ ” 

This is the spirit in which all 
losses in this life should be met ; 
and though from the eyes of her 
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who felt and feels thus, the “ beauty 
of our valley ” be indeed gone, yet 
it shall endure forever before her 
imagination, thus kindled always by 
a light from heaven. 

But we now accompany the wor- 
thy Baronet to his own “ Relugas.” 
On the evening of Monday the 3d, 
being roused while at dinner by 
alarming accounts of the rivers, the 
family took their way through the 
garden to their favorite Mill Island. 
Sir Thomas, anxious for the safety 
of a little rustic Doric temple, part- 
ly constructed of masonry, and part- 
ly of unpeeled spruce trees, that 
occupied an isolated rock above a 
broken cascade crossed by pictu- 
resque bridges, said to the garden- 
er, “ John, I fear our temple may 
be in some danger if this goes on.” 
—‘QOu, sir, it’s awaelse,” (already), 
was John’s reply—and looking up— 
says Sir Thomas, ‘ The Divie ap- 
palled us!” 

“ Tt resembled the outlet to some 
great inland sea, that had suddenly 
broken from its bounds. It was 
already 8 or 10 feet higher than any 
one had ever.seen it, and setting di- 
rectly down against the sloping ter- 
race under the offices, where we 
were standing, it washed up over 
the shrubs and strawberry-beds, 
with a strange and alarming flux 
and reflux, dashing out over the 
ground 10 or 15 yards at a time,— 
covering the knees of some of the 
party, standing, as they thought, far 
beyond its reach,—and, retreating 
with a suction, which it required 
great exertiontoresist. The whirl- 
pool produced by the turn of the ri- 
ver, was in some places elevated 10 
or 12 feet above other parts of it. 
The flood filled the whole space 
from the rocks of the right bank on 
the east, to the base of the wooded 
slope, forming the western boundary 
of the Mill Island, thus covering 
the whole of that beautiful spot, ex- 
cept where two rocky wooded knolls, 
and the Otter’s Rock beyond them, 
appeared from its eastern side, 
The temple was indeed gone, as 
well as its bridges, and four other 
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rustic bridges in the Island. Al- 
ready its tall ornamental trees had 
begun to yield, one by one, to the 
pressure and undermining of the 
water, and to the shocks they re- 
ceived from the beams of the Dun- 
phail wooden bridges. The noise 
was a distinct combination of two 
kinds of sound ; one, an uniformly 
continued roar, the other like rapid- 
ly repeated discharges of many can- 
nons at once. The first of these 
proceeded from the violence of the 
water ; the other, which was heard 
through it, and, as it were, muffled 
by it, came from the enormous 
stones which the stream was hurling 
over its even bed of rock. Above 
all this was heard the fiendlike 
shriek of the wind, yelling, as if the 
demon of desolation had been riding 
upon its blast. The leaves of the 
trees were stript off and whirled into 
the air, and their thick boughs and 
stems were bending and cracking 
beneath the tempest, and groaning 
like terrified creatures, impatient to 
escape from the coils of the watery 
serpent.” 

How fared the beautiful and be- 
loved Mill Island ? All its magni- 
ficent trees were falling like grass 
beneath the mower’s scythe. Nu- 
merous as they were, says the Baro- 
net, feelingly, they were all indivi- 
dually well-known friends. Each 
as it fell gave one enormous plash 
on the surface—then a plunge— 
then the root appeared above water 
for a moment—then again all was 
submerged—then uprose the stem, 
disbranched and peeled—and finally 
they either hurled round in the caul- 
dron, or darted like arrows down 
the river. 

How stood the bridge over the 
Divie to the north of the house ? 
Here, the river, bounding out from 
the rocky glen behind the Doune, 
was fearful. The arch is 24 feet 
high, and its span from rock to rock, 
60 feet. The flood filled more than 
two thirds of its height—yet all 
night the bridge stood fast—though 
the wide body of water which cover- 
ed the Mill Island, and wreught 
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such devastation there, had all to 
pass through that narrow chasm. 
All the servants who lived in the 
offices had sat up the whole night 
in dread of the building being car- 
ried away. Morning then came— 
and Sir Thomas thus describes the 
scene : 

“T hurried out. But, prepared 
as my mind had been for a scene of 
devastation, how much did the reali- 
ty exceed my worst anticipations ! 
The Divie had apparently subsided, 
it is true, but it was more because 
it had widened and disencumbered 
its course, than from any actual di- 
minution of its waters. The whole 
Mill Island was cleared completely 
of shrubs, trees, and soil, except 
the hard summit towards the Otter’s 
Rock ; and, instead of the space 
being filled with that wilderness of 
sweets into which the eye found 
difficulty in penetrating, one vast 
and powerful red-colored -river, di- 
viding itself into two branches 
against the other rocks, flowed in 
large streams around it, without one 
single obstacle to its action ; with 
less turmoil than before, indeed, but 
with the terrible majesty of a mighty 
conqueror sweeping sternly over 
the carnage of his recent victory. 
And well might the enemy triumph ! 
—For, besides the loss of the Mill 
Island, which I had looked for, the 
beautiful hanging bank, covered 
with majestic forest and ornamental 
trees, of ail kinds, and of growth so 
fresh and vigorous, had vanished 
like the scenery of a dream, and, in 
its place, was the garden hedge, 
running for between 200 aad 300 
yards, along the brink of a red allu- 
vial perpendicular precipice 50 feet 
high, with the broad remorseless 
flood, rolling at its base, eating into 
its foundation, and, every successive 
minute, bringing down masses of 
many cubic yards. And then, from 
time to time, some tall and graceful 
tree, on the brink of the fractured 
portions of the bank at either end, 
would slowly and magnificently bend 
its head, and launch into the foam- 
ing waves below. The whole scene 
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had an air of unreality about it that 
bewildered the senses. It was like 
some of those wild melodramatic 
exhibitions, where nature’s opera- 
tions are out-heroded by the mecha- 
nist of a theatre, and where moun- 
tains are thrown down by artificial 
storms.” 

“The rocks and recesses of the 
wooded banks, and the little grassy 
slopes, had been covered in a wild 
way with many thousand shrubs, of 
all kinds, especially with laurels, 
rhododendrons, azaleas, lilacs, and a 
profusion of roses, which were thriv- 
ing vigorously, and beginning to 
bear blossoms, whilst the rocks were 
covered with the different saxifrages, 
hung with all sorts of creepers, and 
enameled with a variety of garden 
flowers, all growing artlessly, as if 
sown by the hand of Nature. The 
path was therefore considered to be 
not unworthy of the exquisite sce- 
nery through which it led. But the 
flood of the 3d and 4th of August 
left not one fragment of it remain- 
ing, from one end to the other. 
Not atree, or shrub, or flower, or 
piece of soil, nay, or of moss or li- 
chen, is to be seen beneath that 
boldly and sublimely sketched line 
of flood, that appears on either side, 
and from end to end of these rocks, 
like the awful hand-writing of God 
on the wall.” 

“ The damage done at Relugas 
by the flood, is perhaps not more, in 
actual value, than L. 1200; yet, 
when the rocky defences all along 
this very small property are consi- 
dered, even this sum is great. But 
the beauties of nature cannot be es- 
timated in money; and although 
Relugas has yet enough left to cap- 
tivate strangers, and to make them 
wonder how there could have been 
anything to regret ; yet ten thou- 
sand points of locality are lost, on 
which hung many long-cherished 
associations with the memory of 
those who can never return to sanc- 
tify the new scenes resulting from 
the late catastrophe.” 

Hitherto we have seen the flood 
raging chiefly against plains, woods, 


rocks, and bridges—but now the 
Findhorn threatened and endanger- 
ed human life, and his progress is 
contemplated with a far deeper— 
with a tragic interest. Terrific was 
the discharge of water, wreck, and 
stones that burst from the pass at 
the Craig of Coulternose, over the 
extensive plain of Forres, spread- 
ing devastation abroad on that rich 
and beautifully hedgerowed country, 
On Monday, the 3d of August, Dr. 
Brands of Forres, a gentleman, as 
it appears, of rare intrepidity, was 
professionally called to the western 
side of the river, which he forded on 
horseback. Before he had crossed 
the second branch of the stream, he 
saw the flood come thundering 
down—his horse was caught by it— 
he was compelled to swim, and he 
had not long touched dry land, ere 
the river had risen six feet. After 
dinner at Moy, he accompanied 
Mr. Suter, the worthy dweller there, 
to several cottages, advising the in- 
mates to leave them without delay, 
and come to Moy—a kind advice, 
which was taken by all except the 
family of one Kerr, who, trusting to 
their great distance from the river, 
somewhat obstinately refused to 
move. The house of Moy, by ten 
at night, was filled with men, wo- 
men, and children, flying from the 
flood. ‘ There’s twa families yon- 
der wholly surrounded,” cried a 
voice, “and as for poor Sandy 
Smith ! Poor Funns ! Naebody 
can ever houp till see him or his fa- 
mily again.” This Sandy Smith 
was an active boatman, commonly 
called Whins, or, in the provincial 
pronunciation, Fuans, from his resi- 
dence on a piece of furzy pasture, 
at no great distance from the river. 
A far distant gleam of light came 
from his window. “I have often 
heard of a ray of hope,” said Mr. 
Suter, “but this is the first time I 
ever experienced it in a_ literal 
sense.”” What too was to become 
of the Kerrs at Stripeside ! Here 
we must record in our pages an 
incident most honorable to the hu- 
manity and courage of Mr. Suter. 
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“ But farther consideration for 
them was extinguished for a time, 
by the loud screams that proceeded 
from the gardener’s wife and child- 
ren near the officesat Moy. They 
hastened thither, and found the flood 
rushing strongly about the house. 
It was not yet too deep to wade, 
but the river was making rapid ad- 
vances, whilst the people were de- 
bating what was best to be done. 
‘I will go myself and save them !’ 
cried Mr. Suter. ‘ God forbid that 
ye should risk yoursell alane, sir !” 
said an elderly woman standing by ; 
‘Tl gang wi’ ye.’—‘ Come along 
then, madam,’ said he, offering his 
arm to the old lady, whom he now 
recognised to be Widow Ross, his 
washerwoman, who had only a 
short time before escaped with her 
children, from her house at Stripe- 
side, with the loss of everything she 
had in this world. ‘Come along ! 
we shall try it at all events.’ They 
entered the water, and, after three 
or four paces, it became deep. 
They had to pass through a gate, 
where the current was strong. ‘No 
fear, widow !’ said Mr. Suter, ‘ lean 
more on my arm.’ By this time they 
were up to the middle in water. 
* Haud mair to that side, sir,’ cried 
the widow, ‘there’s a deep well 
here, and we may fa’ intil’t.’”._ They 
reached the cottage door. ‘ What’s 
the meaning of this delay?’ de- 
manded Mr. Suter. ‘Come, young 


fellow,’ said he, addressing himself 


to the gardener’s youngest son, and 
bending his body to receive him, 
‘leap upon my back.’ The little 
urchin joyfully obeyed, and, in ten 
minutes, the whole family were 
saved.” 

The stormful blackness of the 
night made it impossible to assist 
either the Kerrs or Funns, but Mr. 
Suter said ‘‘ Let candles be placed 
in all the windows of the house, 
that poor Whins, if yet in existence, 
may know that he is not forgotten 
amidst the horrors of this awful 
night. But, alas! his light no 
jonger burns!” At daybreak Dr. 
Brands hurried down to the offices, 
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and ascended the tower to look out 
from the top. The prospect was 
awful—all the extensive plain of 
Forres being one wide-weltering 
flood, down to the expanding Frith 
and German Ocean. The houses 
of Stripeside were still standing ; 
and he saw too the far-off dwelling 
of poor Funns, its roof rising like a 
speck above the flood, that had evi- 
dently made a breach in one of its 
ends. Mr. Suter, about seven in 
the morning, went to his own of- 
fices, and there he found one of his 
servants, Alexander Kerr, son of 
the old people in jeopardy in Stripe- 
side, weeping in agony for the ine- 
vitable destruction of his parents. 
As Mr. Suter was trying to comfort 
him, the whole gable end of old 
Kerr’s dwelling gave way, and fell 
into the raging current. Dr. Brands, 
who was looking intently the while 
through a telescope, observed a 
hand thrust through the thatch of 
the house—it worked busily, as if in 
despair of life—a head soon appear- 
ed—and then the whole body of old 
Kerr, who began drawing out his 
wife and niece. They all crawled 
along the roof, towards the northern 
chimney. As soon as they had left 
the roof it fell into the flood. Old 
Kerr let himself drop from the eaves 
on a small speck of ground higher 
than the rest, close to the foundation 
of the back wall of the building, 
which was next to the spectators, 
The brave Dr. Brands set off on 
horseback—and the lad Alexander 
also, in another direction—to en- 
deavor to find a boat. But after 
many narrow escapes from danger, 
intrepidly encountered, the Doctor 
was forced, without having attained 
his object, to return to Moy. At 
this time poor unas, and his family, 
were thus situated :— 

“They were huddled together on 
a spot of ground a few feet square, 
some 40 or 50 yards below their in- 
undated dwelling. Ile was some- 
times standing, and sometimes sit- 
ting on a small cask ; and, as the 
beholders fancied, watching with 
intense anxiety the progress of the 
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flood, and trembling for every large 
tree that it brought sweeping past 
them. His wife, covered with a 
blanket, sat shivering on a bit of 
log, one child in her lap, and a girl 
of about 17, and a boy of about 12 
years of age, leaning against her 
side. A bottle and a glass on the 
ground, near the man, gave the 
spectators, as it had doubtless given 
him, some degree of comfort. Above 
a score of sheep were standing 
around, or wading or swimming in 
the shallows. Three cows and a 
small horse, picking at a broken 
rick of straw that seemed to be half 
afloat, were also grouped with the 
family.” 

At last a boat was seen launched 
from the garden at Earnhill, about 
a mile below : 

“The young man who went in 
the direction of Kincorth, found that 
Mrs. Grant had already ordered out 
a pair of horses to convey the boat 
to the spot where it was committed 
to the waves ; and it was immediate- 
ly manned by Donald Munro, over- 
seer to Mr. Loudon at Earnhill— 
William Smith, salmon-fisher—and 
Tom Fraser, floater—who nobly 
volunteered to proceed, in the first 
place, to the rescue of the family of 
a man named John Smith, who were 
in the most perilous situation imagi- 
nable, in the island opposite to 
Earnhill. The gentlemen on the 
tower watched the motions of this 
boat with the liveliest interest. They 
saw it tugging up till an intervening 
wood hid it from their view. Again 
it was seen beyond, making, as it 
were, for Rodney’s cottage, as they 
hoped with the intention of reaching 
Stripeside. But in an instant it 
dashed into the main stream, and 
disappeared behind the wood with a 
velocity so fearful that they con- 
cluded its destruction certain. But 
in a moment it again showed itself, 
and the brave tellows were seen 
plying their oars across the sub- 
merged island of Earnhill, making 
for John Smith’s cottage, the thatch, 
and a small part of the side walls of 
which, were alone visible above the 
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water ; so that, by means of the 
telescope, the gentlemen saw the 
poor inmates actually dragged out 
of the windows, from under the wa- 
ter, having been obliged to duck 
within ere they could effect their 
escape. The boat then swept down 
the stream towards a place called 
the Lakes, where John Smith, his 
wife, and her mother, were safely 
landed. 

“« The boat was now again brought 
up by the Kincorth horses to a point 
near the bridge over the Moy Burn, 
There Donald Munro again sprang 
forward, and Sergeant John Grant, 
an old pensioner from Findhorn, 
with David Reat, from Kinteasock, 
and Robert Dallas, claimed the ho- 
nor of the Stripeside adventure. Af- 
ter bringing the boat across the 
flooded bridge, they, with great dif- 
ficulty, crossed the stream on the 
south side of it, and pulled along 
the road till the current became so 
strong that the people, who waded 
breast deep to meet them, were 
compelled to haul them up by means 
of ropes. There was one individual 
in that boat whose exertions, Mr. 
Suter says, he can never forget. 
The others were sufficiently active, 
but he was both physically and mo- 
rally more energetic than they, and 
his conduct was so conspicuous, as 
to call forth the frequent and united 
plaudits of all present. This was 
Donald Munro, who, from certain 
remarkable parts of his dress, was 
that day called Straw-Hat and Yel- 
low- Waistcoat,—titles under which 
he gained so much honor, that he 
may wel! be proud of them for the 
rest of his life. He was now at the 
prow, now at the stern, now in the 
water to the neck, and again he was 
tugging hard at the oar: in short, 
he seemed to be the chief instru- 
ment of deliverance. 

“* Having pulled up as far as they 
could in the still water, they ap- 
proached the desperate current for- 
merly noticed as having swept away 
the two elms, and fearlessly dashed 
into its tumultuous waves. For a 
moment the spectators were in the 
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most anxious doubt as to the result; 
for, though none could pull a strong- 
er oar, yet the boat, in crossing a 
distance equal to its own length, 
was swept down 200 yards. Ten 
yards more would have dashed 
them to atoms on the lower stone 
wall. But they were now in com- 
paratively quiet water ; and avail- 
ing themselves of this, they pulled 
up again to the park, in the space 
between two currents, and passed, 
with a little less difficulty, though 
in the same manner, the second and 
third streams, and at length reached 
the houses. The spectators gave 
them three hearty cheers. By this 
time the Kerrs had been left scarce- 
ly three feet of ground to stand on, 
under the back wall of the houses. 
A pleasing sight it was to see the 
boat touch that tiny strand, and the 
despairing family taken on board. 
After they were safely stowed, 
Yellow-Waistcoat was observed 
wading, and sounding his way with 
a pole, till he reached the west end 
of the building, where he pounced 
upon an enormous hog, which he 
lugged down to the boat, and threw 


it in as easily as if it had been a/ 


rabbit. My indignation was stir- 
red up against the Kerrs, said Mr. 
Suter, thinking that, at such a 


time, they could have thought of 


.risking Munro’s life for such a pur- 
pose. But I was afterwards pleas- 
ed to learn, that it was to preserve 
‘poor Widow Ross’s soo, which 
was a’ that was now left till her.’ ”’ 

“ How anxiously did the specta- 
tors watch every motion of the little 
boat that was now so crowded as 
very much to impede the rowers ! 
They crossed the two first streams, 
and finally drew up for the last and 
dreadful trial. There the frail bark 
was again whirled down ; and, not- 
withstanding all their exertions, the 
stern just touched the wall. The 


prow, however, was in stiller water; 
one desperate pull; she sprang for- 
ward in safety, and a few more 
strokes of the oar landed the poor 
people amongst 50 or 60 of their 
Then was there 


assembled friends. 
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a meeting between parents and son! 
What gratulations! What greet- 
ings and embracings! What grap- 
pling of hearts and moisture of eyes 
ensued! All crowded round them 
to obtain one squeeze of their hands. 
‘Hoot toot, nonsense !’ cried the 
weather-beaten Rodney, dashing 
his rough hand across his eyes ; 
‘ What’s this o’t ? Toots! I canna 
stand this mair than you, bairns. 
Od, I maun just greet it out.’ ” 

Again, Yellow-Waistcoat and 
his gallant fellows plied their oars, 
on the work of deliverance. And 
first they rescued from death, in a 
lonely cottage among the alders, a 
little way above the blown-up 
bridge, three helpless old women, 
one of them for years bedrid. They 
were found sitting on chairs, placed 
in a wooden-roofed bed, nearly 
dead with cold, and could not have 
existed many hours longer. 

Again the boat was manned and 
launched on the flood—for the 
Broom of Moy. Dr. Brands was 
one of the gallant crew. The first 
house they made for was that occu- 
pied by a family of the name of 
Cumins, consisting of a poor invalid 
old man, father-in-law to Funns, his 
wife, nearly as infirm, their daugh- 
ter an elerly woman, and her son, 
aboy. At first the silence seemed 
to denote death. But there the 
whole family were, roosted like 
fowls on the beams of the roof. 
They were all half dead with cold ; 
and the old man’s mind, being too 
much enfeebled to withstand the 
horrors, was now utterly deranged. 
The next house of the hamlet the 
boat went to, was that of the Widow 
Speediman, an old bedrid woman, 
with whom resided her niece, Isa- 
bella Morrison, an elderly person. 
What follows is worth reading,— 
and William Shakspeare’s fiction 
never surpassed Isabella Morrison’s 
truth :— 

“ One of the walls of this house 
was gone, and the roof was only 
kept up by resting on a wooden 
boarded bed. Here those in the 
boat beheld a most harrowing spec- 
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tacle. Up to the neck in water, 
sat the niece, scarcely sensible, and 
supporting what was now the dead 
body of her aunt, with the livid and 
distorted countenance of the old 
woman raised up before her. The 
story will be best told in her own 
words, though at the risk of some 
prolixity. 

“<Tt was about eight o’clock, 
an’ my aunty in her bed, fan I says 
till her, “‘ Aunty, the waters are 
cumin’ about’s ;” an’ I had hardly 
spoken fan they wur at my back. 
“Gang to my kist,” says she to 
me, ‘and tak oot some things that 
are to be pit aboot me fan I’m dead.” 
I had hardly tukken oot the claes 
fan the kist was floated bodalie 
through the hoos. ‘ Gie me a haud 
o’ your hand, Bell,” says my aunty, 
“an’ Dll try an’ help ye into the 
bed.” ‘“ Ye’re nae fit to help me,”’ 
says I, “ Pll tak a haud o’ the stoop 
o’ the bed.” And sae I gat in. I 
think we war strugglin’ 1 the bed 
for about twa hours ; and the water 
floatit up the cauf-bed, and she lyin’ 
on’t. Syne I tried to help her up, 
an’ I took a haud o’ her shift, to try 
to keep her life in. But the waters 
were aye growin’, At last I got 
her up wi’ ae haun to my breest, 
and held a haud o’ the post o’ the 
bed with the ither. An’ there wuz 
ae jaw o’ the water that cam’ up to 
my breest, an’ anither jaw cam’ an’ 
fuppit my aunty oot o’ my airmes. 
“Oh ! Bell, I’m gane ! ” says she ; 
and the waters just chokit her, It 
wuz a dreadfu’ sight to see her! 
That wuz the fight and struggle she 
had for life! Willin’ wuz she to 
save that! An her haun’, your 
honor! hoo she fought wi’ that 
haun’! It would hae drawn tears 
0’ pity frae a heathen! An’ then 
I had a dreadfw’ spekalation for my 
ain life, an’ I canna tell the consee- 
derable moments I was doon in the 
water, an’ my aunty abeen me, 
The strength o’ the waters at last 
brak the bed, an’ I got to the tap 
o’t ; an’ a dreadfu’ jaw knockit my 
head to the bed-post ; an’ I wuz for 
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some time oot o’ my senses. It 
was surely the death-grip I had o’ 
the post; an’ surely it was the Lord 
that waukened me, for the dead 
sleep had cum’d on me, an’ I wud 
hae faun, and been droont in the 
waters! After I cam’ to mysell a 
wee, I feelt something at my fit, an’ 
I says to mysell, This is my aunty’s 
head that the waters hae torn aff! 
I feelt wi? my haun’, an’ tuk haud 
o’t wi’ fear an’ tremblin’; an’ thank- 
fu’ was I fan I faund it to be nae- 
thing but a droon’t hen! Aweel, 
I climbed up, an’ got a haud o’ the 
cupple, an’ my fit on the tap o’ the 
wa’, and susteened mysell that way 
frae maybe about half-past ten that 
night till three next afterneen. I 
suppose it wuz 12 o’clock o’ the 
day before I saw my aunty again, 
after we had gane doon thegither, 
an’ the dreadfu’ ocean aboot huz, 
just like a roarin’ sea. She was 
left on a bank o’ sand, leanin’ on 
her side, and her mouth was fou o’ 
san’. Fouk wondered I didna dee 
o’ cauld an’ hunger; but _baith 
cauld an’ hunger ware unkent by 
me, wi’ the terrification | wuz in 
wi’ the roarin’ 0’ the waters aboot 
me, Lord save me !’* 

“The corpse of the poor old wo- 
man Speediman was put into a cart, 
together with her niece Bell, whose 
state of exhaustion was so great, 
that it was difficult to tell which was 
the living and which the dead body.” 

The boat next rescued three old 
women, one ef whom died, in Elgin 
hospital, of dropsy, brought on by 
cold and wet. Then a family of 
the name of Monro were relieved, 
but the horrors of that dreadful day 
affected Mrs. Monro’s mental, as 
well as bodily health. 

It was now about six o’clock in 
the evening, and Funns and family 
had for four-and-twenty hours been 
in peril, During all these rescues 
they had been seen far over in the 
midst of the inundation, clustered 
like flies on their little speck of 
land. The boat of the deliverers 
had gone to the rescue of those 





* This poor woman has since become a perfect cripple from rheumatism. 
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within easiest reach, or had been 
forced to obey the flood. Funns 
had never been for a moment for- 
gotten, and it was now his turn to 
be saved. ‘Through the wide inun- 
dation that surrounded the tiny spot 
where that family stood, five tre- 
mendously tumultuous streams raged 
furiously with elevated waves. The 
moment the boat dashed into the 
first of these, it was whirled down 
for a great way ; but having once 
got through it, the bold crew pulled 
up in the quiet water beyond to 
prepare for the next, and in doing 
so, Sergeant Grant stood in the 
prow, with a long rope, the end of 
which was fixed to the boat, and 
whenever he thought he had _ foot- 
ing, he jumped out and dragged 
them up, and thus, finally, they 
reached Funns, and after many dan- 
gers all the family were brought to 
Moy-House. The youngest daugh- 
ter fainted, on being brought near 
the fire; and on the wise suggestion 
of Dr. Brands, as sensible as brave, 
to restore the animal temperature 
she was put into Mrs. Suter’s bed, 
already occupied by “ five bairns;” 
and warm wine, and warm broth, 
and a good night’s sleep, perfectly 
restored her to strength. 

Reader, weep for the poor Cum- 
ins’s. You have seen that poor, 
frail, and both bodily and mentally 
infirm couple, rescued from death 
in their cottage in the Broom of 
Moy. In the appendix flood of the 
27th, they were again nearly drown- 
ed in their bed ina cottage near 
the burn of Raulsmill—but were 
saved. Here is a picture of human 
nature :— 

“A lady, who felt a charitable 
interest in these poor people, visited 
them at the Broom of Moy, after 
the subsidence of the flood. She 
found the old man lying on a damp 
bed, under a defenceless roof, ex- 
posed to wind and rain. His moans 
were unceasing, save when his 
wandering mind led him to talk 
wildly of drowning, and of the water 
being at his feet. His wife, scarce- 
ly less imbecile, sat rocking herself 
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to and fro on a low seat, called a 
Sunkie, before a fire, which she in 
vain tried to make burn, complain- 
ing to herself of a hurt in one of 
her legs, received at the time the 
flood filled the house, when the 
daughter, by an almost miraculous 
exertion of strength, raised her pa- 
rents and her son up to the place 
whence they were rescued. Un- 
conscious whence the blessing came, 
the poor creatures eagerly drank 
the wine the lady had brought them; 
and when, a little afterwards, she 
looked for the bottle, that she might 
give a glass to their daughter, she 
found that, with the selfishness do- 
tage sometimes brings with it, the 
old woman had contrived to hide it 
in a corner of her bed. Their 
daughter, who is quite deaf, was 
employed in digging various articles 
out of the sand. Her hand had 
been severely cut by an adze, while 
in the act of dragging up her parents 
from danger. ‘It will be o’ nae 
use,’ said she, refusing to have it 
bound up, ‘for I maun ay be dab- 
bling.’ It was the lady I allude to 
who made them comfortable in the 
cottage, where they were disturbed 
by the flood of the 27th. But the 
succession of miseries to which they 
have been exposed, have not been 
without their good result, since they 
have but widened that field for be- 
nevolent exertion, in which a truly 
angelic mind delights to occupy 
itself.”” 

We have not room to accompany 
Sir Thomas in his account of all 
the incidents of the flood on the 
plain of Forres, on the right bank 
of the Findhorn, to the seaport. 
These details are nearly as interest- 
ing as those we have now abridged. 

The old military bridge of Spey, 
below Grantown, rose with a steep 
ascent from the low left to the high 
right bank, and had its roadway and 
northern wing walls heightened, 
which occasioned such a concen- 
tration of the power of the stream 
that the least of the three arches 
gave way, all except about three 
feet, which supported the spandral 
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and parapet walls on the lower side. 
Here is an amusing picture :— 

“ On Wednesday, the 5th of Au- 
gust, Mr. Peter Forbes, farmer at 
Urlarmore, on the south side of Li- 
vat, despatched his servant, Donald 
Cameron, a tall, handsome, athletic 
man, about twenty-five years of age, 
to carry a message to Mrs. Forbes, 
then at Aitnoch, near the banks of 
the Findhorn. On arriving at the 
Bridge of Spey, and seeing its state, 
he quietly mounted the extremely 
narrow parapet. ‘The river was 
still raging in al] the fury of a flood, 
and loud were the cries and expos- 
tulations of the spectators. Disre- 
garding these, however, but without 
saying one word, Donald coolly and 
steadily walked onwards, with an 
air of perfect complacency, till he 
came to that part where there was 
a gap in the masonry of forty feet, 
save in the single parapet alone. 
The increased cries of the behold- 
ers were luckily drowned by the 
roaring of the surges. Donald staid 
but one moment to cast his plaid 
more tightly about him, and again 
continued his dangerous path to the 
farther end of the parapet, where, 
leaping lightly down, he pursued 
his way without once looking over 
his shoulder for applause, or show- 
ing the slightest symptom of being 
conscious that he had achieved any- 
thing extraordinary. A certain 
shopkeeper in Grantown, too, nick- 
named Dear Peter, pressed by the 
urgency of some favorable chance 
of sale, did also essay the adventure 
of the perilous parapet. But, hay- 
ing a large pack on his back, he 
took the good mercantile precaution 
of doubling his security, by planting 
four legs instead of two under him. 
Squatted on hands and knees, Peter 
pursued his path, whilst his pack 
kept vibrating to and fro, like the 
pendulum of a clock, his features 
being, all the while, twisted in an 
opposite direction to that of his load. 
The spectators, notwithstanding 
their anxiety for their Dear Peter, 
were convulsed with laughter, till 
their shouts, mingled with the thun- 
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ders of the Spey, had nearly made 
him lose his balance. But, with 
all his terror, he stuck to his pack, 
resolving that if he did go, he 
should carry his goods with him. 
At last, however, he succeeded in 
carrying all safe to the opposite 
side, amidst the cheers of the mul- 
titude.”’ 

The flood, both in the Spey and 
its tributary burn, the Knockando, 
was terrible at the village of Charles- 
town of Aberlour. A picture of more 
sustained harrowing and agonizing 
passion than that prevailing through 
the following passage, we never re- 
member to have met with either in 
the records of real miseries, in poe 
try, or in dreams. 

“On the 3d of August, Charles 
Cruickshanks, the innkeeper, had a 
party of friends in his house. There 
was no inebriety, but there was a 
fiddle ; and what Scotsman is he 
who does not know, that the well- 
jerked strains of a lively Strathspey 
have a potent spell in them that 
goes beyond even the witchery of 
the bowl? On one who daily in- 
hales the breezes from the musical 
stream that gives name to the mea- 
sure, the influence was powerful, 
and it was that day felt by Cruick- 
shanks with a more than ordinary 
degree of excitement. He was joy- 
ous to a pitch that made his wife 
grave. I have already noticed the 
predestinarian principles prevalent 
in these parts. Mrs. Cruickshanks 
was deeply affected by her husband’s 
unusual jollity. ‘Surely my good- 
man is daft the day,’ said she grave- 
ly, ‘1 ne’er saw him dance at sic a 
rate. Lord grant that he binna fey!’ 

“When the river began to rise 
rapidly in the evening, Cruick- 
shanks, who had a quantity of wood 
lying near the mouth of the burn, 
asked two of his neighbors, James 
Stewart and James Mackerran, to 
go and assist him in dragging it out 
of the water. They readily com- 
plied, and Cruickshanks, getting on 
a loose raft of wood, they followed 
him, and did what they could in 
pushing and hauling the pieces of 
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within easiest reach, or had been 
forced to obey the flood. Funns 
had never been for a moment for- 
gotten, and it was now his turn to 
be saved. Through the wide inun- 
dation that surrounded the tiny spot 
where that family stood, five tre- 
mendously tumultuous streams raged 
furiously with elevated waves. The 
moment the boat dashed into the 
first of these, it was whirled down 
for a great way ; but having once 
got through it, the bold crew pulled 
up in the quiet water beyond to 
prepare for the next, and in doing 
so, Sergeant Grant stood in the 
prow, with a long rope, the end of 
which was fixed to the boat, and 
whenever he thought he had _ foot- 
ing, he jumped out and dragged 
them up, and thus, finally, they 
reached Funns, and after many dan- 
gers all the family were brought to 
Moy-House. The youngest daugh- 
ter fainted, on being brought near 
the fire; and on the wise suggestion 
of Dr. Brands, as sensible as brave, 
to restore the animal temperature 
she was put into Mrs, Suter’s bed, 
already occupied by “ five bairns;”’ 
and warm wine, and warm broth, 
and a good night’s sleep, perfectly 
restored her to strength. 

Reader, weep for the poor Cum- 
ins’s. You have seen that poor, 
frail, and both bodily and mentally 
infirm couple, rescued from death 
in their cottage in the Broom of 
Moy. In the appendix flood of the 
27th, they were again nearly drown- 
ed in their bed in a cottage near 
the burn of Raulsmill—but were 
saved. Here is a picture of human 
nature :— 

“A lady, who felt a charitable 
interest in these poor people, visited 
them at the Broom of Moy, after 
the subsidence of the flood. She 
found the old man lying on a damp 
bed, under a defenceless roof, ex- 
posed to wind and rain. His moans 
were unceasing, save when his 
wandering mind led him to talk 
wildly of drowning, and of the water 
being at his feet. His wife, scarce- 
ly less imbecile, sat rocking herself 
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to and fro on a low seat, called a 
Sunkie, before a fire, which she in 
vain tried to make burn, complain- 
ing to herself of a hurt in one of 
her legs, received at the time the 
flood filled the house, when the 
daughter, by an almost miraculous 
exertion of strength, raised her pa- 
rents and her son up to the place 
whence they were rescued, Un- 
conscious whence the blessing came, 
the poor creatures eagerly drank 
the wine the lady had brought them; 
and when, a little afterwards, she 
looked for the bottle, that she might 
give a glass to their daughter, she 
found that, with the selfishness do- 
tage sometimes brings with it, the 
old woman had contrived to hide it 
in a corner of her bed. Their 
daughter, who is quite deaf, was 
employed in digging various articles 
out of the sand. Her hand had 
been severely cut by an adze, while 
in the act of dragging up her parents 
from danger. ‘It will be o’ nae 
use,’ said she, refusing to have it 
bound up, ‘for I maun ay be dab- 
bling.’ It was the lady I allude to 
who made them comfortable in the 
cottage, where they were disturbed 
by the flood of the 27th. But the 
succession of miseries to which they 
have been exposed, have not been 
without their good result, since they 
have but widened that field for be- 
nevolent exertion, in which a truly 
angelic mind delights to occupy 
itself.” 

We have not room to accompany 
Sir Thomas in his account of all 
the incidents of the flood on the 
plain of Forres, on the right bank 
of the Findhorn, to the seaport. 
These details are nearly as interest- 
ing as those we have now abridged. 

The old military bridge of Spey, 
below Grantown, rose with a steep 
ascent from the low left to the high 
right bank, and had its roadway and 
northern wing walls heightened, 
which occasioned such a concen- 
tration of the power of the stream 
that the least of the three arches 
gave way, all except about three 
feet, which supported the spandral 
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and parapet walls on the lower side. 
Here is an amusing picture :— 

“ On Wednesday, the 5th of Au- 
gust, Mr. Peter Forbes, farmer at 
Urlarmore, on the south side of Li- 
vat, despatched his servant, Donald 
Cameron, a tall, handsome, athletic 
man, about twenty-five years of age, 
to carry a message to Mrs. Forbes, 
then at Aitnoch, near the banks of 
the Findhorn. On arriving at the 
Bridge of Spey, and seeing its state, 
he quietly mounted the extremely 
narrow parapet. The river was 
still raging in all the fury of a flood, 
and loud were the cries and expos- 
tulations of the spectators. Disre- 
garding these, however, but without 
saying one word, Donald coolly and 
steadily walked onwards, with an 
air of perfect complacency, till he 
came to that part where there was 
a gap in the masonry of forty feet, 
save in the single parapet alone. 
The increased cries of the behold- 
ers were luckily drowned by the 
roaring of the surges. Donald staid 
but one moment to cast his plaid 
more tightly about him, and again 
continued his dangerous path to the 
farther end of the parapet, where, 
leaping lightly down, he pursued 
his way without once looking over 
his shoulder for applause, or show- 
ing the slightest symptom of being 
conscious that he had achieved any- 
thing extraordinary. A_ certain 
shopkeeper in Grantown, too, nick- 
named Dear Peter, pressed by the 
urgency of some favorable chance 
of sale, did also essay the adventure 
of the perilous parapet. But, hav- 
ing a large pack on his back, he 
took the good mercantile precaution 
of doubling his security, by planting 
four legs instead of two under him. 
Squatted on hands and knees, Peter 
— his path, whilst his pack 

ept vibrating to and fro, like the 
pendulum of a clock, his features 
being, all the while, twisted in an 
opposite direction to that of his load. 
The spectators, notwithstanding 
their anxiety for their Dear Peter, 
were convulsed with laughter, till 
their shouts, mingled with the thun- 
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ders of the Spey, had nearly made 
him lose his balance. But, with 
all his terror, he stuck to his pack, 
resolving that if he did go, he 
should carry his goods with him. 
At last, however, he succeeded in 
carrying all safe to the opposite 
side, amidst the cheers of the mul- 
titude.”” 

The flood, both in the Spey and 
its tributary burn, the Knockando, 
was terrible at the village of Charles- 
town of Aberlour. A picture of more 
sustained harrowing and agonizing 
passion than that prevailing through 
the following passage, we never re- 
member to have met with either in 
the records of real miseries, in poe- 
try, or in dreams. 

“On the 3d of August, Charles 
Cruickshanks, the innkeeper, had a 
party of friends in his house. There 
was no inebriety, but there was a 
fiddle ; and what Scotsman is he 
who does not know, that the well- 
jerked strains of a lively Strathspey 
have a potent spell in them that 
goes beyond even the witchery of 
the bowl ? On one who daily in- 
hales the breezes from the musical 
stream that gives name to the mea- 
sure, the influence was powerful, 
and it was that day felt by Cruick- 
shanks with a more than ordinary 
degree of excitement. He was joy- 
ous to a pitch that made his wife 
grave. I have already noticed the 
predestinarian principles prevalent 
in these parts. Mrs. Cruickshanks 
was deeply affected by her husband’s 
unusual jollity. ‘ Surely my good- 
man is daft the day,’ said she grave- 
ly, ‘I ne’er saw him dance at sic a 
rate. Lord grant that he binna fey!’ 

“When the river began to rise 
rapidly in the evening, Cruick- 
shanks, who had a quantity of wood 
lying near the mouth of the burn, 
asked two of his neighbors, James 
Stewart and James Mackerran, to 
go and assist him in dragging it out 
of the water. They readily com- 
plied, and Cruickshanks, getting on 
a loose raft of wood, they followed 
him, and did what they could in 
pushing and hauling the pieces of 
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timber ashore, till the stream in- 
creased so much, that, with one 
voice, they declared they would stay 
no longer, and, making a desperate 
effort, they plunged overhead, and 
reached the land with the greatest 
difficulty. They then tried all their 
eloquence to persuade Cruickshanks 
to come away, but he was a bold 
and experienced floater, and laugh- 
ed at their fears; nay, so utterly 
reckless was he, that, having now 
diminished the crazy ill-put-together 
raft he stood on, till it consisted of 
a few spars only, he employed him- 
self in trying to catch at and save 
some haycocks belonging to the 
clergyman, which were floating past 
him. But, while his attention was 
so engaged, the flood was rapidly 
increasing, till, at last, even his 
dauntless heart became appalled at 
its magnitude and fury. ‘ A horse! 
a horse!’ he loud and anxiously 
cried ; ‘ run for one of the minister’s 
horses, and ride in with a rope, else 
I must go with the stream.’ He 
was quickly obeyed, but ere a horse 
arrived, the flood had rendered it 
impossible to approach him. 
“Seeing that he must abandon 
hope of help in that way, Cruick- 
shanks was now seen, as if sum- 
moning up all his resolution and 
presence of mind, to make the pe- 
rilous attempt of dashing through 
the raging current, with his frail 
and imperfect raft. Grasping more 
firmly the iron-shod pole he held in 
his hand, called in floater’s language 
a sting, he pushed resolutely into it ; 
but he had herdly done so, when 
the violence of the water wrenched 
from his hold that which was all he 
had to depend on. A shriek burst 
from his friends, as they beheld the 
wretched raft dart off with him, 
down the stream, like an arrow from 
the bowstring. But the mind of 
Cruickshanks was no common one, 
to quail before the first approach of 
danger. He poised himself, and 


stood balanced, with determination 
and self-command in his eye, and 
no sound of fear, or of complaint, 
was heard to come from him. At 
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the point where the burn met the 
river, in the ordinary state of both, 
there grew some trees, now sur- 
rounded by deep and strong cur- 
rents, and far from the land. The 
raft took a direction towards one of 
these ; and, seeing the wide and tu- 
multuous waters of the Spey before 
him, in which there was no hope 
that his loosely connected logs could 
stick one moment together, he cool- 
ly prepared himself, and, collecting 
all his force into one well-timed and 
well-directed effort, he sprang, 
caught a tree, and clung among its 
boughs, whilst the frail raft hurried 
away from under his foot, was dash- 
ed into fragments, and scattered on 
the bosom of the waves. A shout 
of joy arose from his anxious friends, 
for they now deemed him safe ; but 
he uttered no shout in return. Eve- 
ry nerve was strained to procure 
help. ‘A boat!’ was the general 
cry, and some ran this way, and 
some that, to endeavor to procure 
one. 

“Tt was now between seven and 
eight o’clock in the evening. <A 
boat was speedily obtained from Mr. 
Gordon of Aberlour, and, though no 
one there was very expert in its use, 
it was quickly manned by people 
eager to save Cruickshanks from 
his perilous situation. The current 
was too terrible about the tree to 
admit of their nearing it, so as to 
take him directly into the boat ; but 
their object was to row through the 
smoother water, to such a distance 
as might enable them to throw a 
rope to him, by which means they 
hoped to drag him to the boat. Fre- 
quently did they attempt this, and 
as frequently were they foiled, even 
by that which was considered as the 
gentler part of the stream, for it 
hurried them past the point whence 
they wished to make the cast of 
their rope, and compelled them to 
row up again by the side to start on 
each fresh adventure. Often were 
they carried so much in the di- 
rection of the tree, as to be com- 
pelled to exert ali their strength 
to pull themselves away from him 
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they would have saved, that they 
might avoid the vortex that would 
have caught and swept them to de- 
struction. And often was poor 
Cruickshanks tantalized with the 
approach of help, which came but 
to add to the other miseries of his 
situation, that of the bitterest dis- 
appointment. Yet he bore all calm- 
ly. Inthe transient glimpses they 
had of him, as they were driven 
past him, they saw no blenching on 
his dauntless countenance,—they 
heard no reproach, no complaint, 
no sound, but an occasional short 
exclamation of encouragement to 
persevere in their friendly endea- 
vors. But the evening wore on, 
and still they were unsuccessful. 
It seemed to them that something 
more than mere natural causes was 
operating againstthem. ‘ His hour 
is come !’ said they, as they regard- 
ed one another with looks of awe ; 
‘our struggles are vain.’ The 
courage and the hope which had 
hitherto supported them began to 
fail, and the descending shades of 
night extinguished the last feeble 
sparks of both, and put an end to 
their endeavors. 

“Fancy alone can picture the 
horrors that must have crept on the 
unfortunate man, as, amidst the 
impenetrable darkness which now 
prevailed, he became aware of the 
continued increase of the flood that 
roared around him, by its gradual 
advance towards his feet, whilst the 
rain and the tempest continued to 
beat more and more dreadfully upon 
him. That these were long ineflec- 
tual in shaking his collected mind, 
we know from the fact afterwards 
ascertained, that he actually wound 
up his watch while in this dreadful 
situation. But, hearing no more 
the occasional passing exclamations 
of those who had been hitherto try- 
ing to succor him, he began to 
shout for help in a voice that be- 
came every moment more _ long- 
drawn and piteous, as, between the 
gusts of the tempest, and borne 
over the thunder of the waters, it 
fell from time to time on the ears of 
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his clustered friends, and rent the 
heart of his distracted wife. Ever 
and anon it came, and hoarser than 
before, and there was an occasional 
wildness in his note, and now and 
then a strange and clamorous repe- 
tition for a time, as if despair had 
inspired him with an unnatural en- 
ergy. But the shouts became gra- 
dually shorter, less audible, and 
less frequent, till at last their eager- 
ly listening ears could catch them 
no longer. ‘Is he gone !’ was the 
half-whispered question they put to 
one another, and the smothered re- 
sponses that were muttered around 
but too plainly told how much the 
fears of all were in unison. 

“¢ What was that?’ cried his 
wife in a delirious scream— That 
was his whistle I heard!’ She 
said truly. A shrill whistle, such 
as that which is given with the fin- 
gers in the mouth, rose again over 
the loud din of the deluge and the 
yelling of the storm. He was not 
yet gone. His voice was but 
cracked by his frequent exertions to 
make it heard, and he had now re- 
sorted to an easier mode of trans- 
mitting to his friends the certainty 
of his safety. For sometime his 
unhappy wife drew hope from such 
considerations ; but his whistles, as” 
they came more loud and prolong- 
ed, pierced the ears of his forebod- 
ing friends like the ill-omened cry 
of some warning spirit ; and it may 
be matter of question whether all 
believed that the sounds they heard 
were really mortal. Still they came 
louder and clearer for a brief space ; 
but at last they were heard no more, 
save in his frantic wife’s fancy, who 
continued to start as if she still 
heard them, and to wander about, 
and to listen, when all but herself 
were satisfied that she could never 
hear them again, 

“« Wet, and weary, and shivering 
with cold, was this miserable wo- 
man, when the tardy dawn of morn- 
ing beheld her, straining her eye- 
balls through the imperfect light, 
towards the trees where Cruick- 
shanks had been last seen. There 
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was something there that looked 
like the figure of a man, and on that 
her eyes fixed. But those around 
her saw, alas! too well, that what 
she fondly supposed to be her hus- 
band was but a bunch of wreck, 
gathered by the flood into one of 
the trees, for the one to which he 
clung had been swept away. 

“ The body of poor Cruickshanks 
was found in the afternoon of the 
next day, on the Haugh of Danda- 
leith, some four or five miles below. 
As it had ever been his uniform 
practice to wind his watch up at 
night, and as it was discovered to 
be nearly full wound when it was 
taken from his pocket, the fact of 
his having had __ self-possession 
enough to obey his usual custom, 
under circumstances so terrible, is 
as unquestionable as it is wonderful. 
It had stopt at a quarter of an hour 
past 11 o’clock, which would seem 
to fix that as the fatal moment whe. 
the tree was rent away, for when 
that happened, his struggles amidst 
the raging waves of the Spey must 
have been few and short. When 
the men, who had so unsuccessfully 
attempted to save him, were talking 
over the matter, and agreeing that 
no human help could have availed 
him, ‘ I’m thinkin’ I could ha’ ta’en 
him oot,’ said a voice in the circle. 
All eyes were turned towards the 
speaker, and a general expression 
of contempt followed, for it was a 
boy of the name of John Rainey, a 
reputed idiot, from the foot of Bel- 
rinnes, who spoke. ‘ You!’ cried 
a dozen voices at once, ‘ what would 
you have done, you wise man ?’— 
‘I wud hae tied an empty anker- 
cask to the end o’ a lang lang tow, 
an’ [ would hae floated it aff trae 
near aboot whar the raft was ta’en 
first awa’, an’ syne, ye see, as the 
stream teuk the raft till the tree, 
maybe she wud hae ta’en the cask 
there too,—an’ if Charley Cruick- 
shanks had ance gotten a haud 0’ 
the rope ’ He would have finish- 
ed, but his auditors were gone. 





They had silently slunk away in dif-- ewe. 


ferent directions, one man alone 


having muttered, as he went, some- 
thing about ‘ wisdom coming out of 
the mouths of fools.’ ” 

There is another tale of danger— 
but of rescue—farther down the 
Spey, in the plain of Rothes—almost 
equal to this in intense interest— 
that of the family of the Riachs. 
Mrs. Riach, the grandmother, Sir 
Thomas afterwards saw in her own 
cottage. How beautifully does he 
tell the meeting !— 

“‘ She had her Bible in her hand, 
apparently the only wreck of pro- 
perty she had saved ; but in that 
she had found consolation, Her 
soul had been already well attuned 
to affliction. In this her widowed 
state, she had recently lost her son, 
—and now nearly her all was gone; 
for, when I visited her farm, not a 
vestige of new or of old crop was 
left. The house had indeed been 
built up, but the offices were still in 
ruins, a great ravine was dug out 
between them and the dwelling- 
house, the surface of the farm was 
reduced to one waste of devastation, 
—yet, with all this, pure religion 
had produced its effect, and the 
pale mild countenance of the widow, 
Jighted by a celestial smile, met me 
at her unpretending _ threshold, 
wearing the expression of Christian 
resignation and gratitude, for the 
merciful salvation which had been 
vouchsafed to her. There was no 
lisp of complaint,—every word she 
uttered was expressive of the deep 
sense she entertained of the good- 
ness of that God, who is ever the 
widow’s friend, who had so wonder- 
fully preserved herself and _ those 
whom she held most dear. One 
sight of that woman’s face, after 
having seen and heard the sum-total 
of her afilictions, was worth a vol- 
ume of sermons. It is pleasing to 
think that her lot is cast on an es- 
tate where the hearts of both the 
manager and his constituent are too 
much fraught with the finer feel- 
ings of humanity not to show the 
tenderest mercy towards the ‘shorn 
9») 


As a relief to these deeply tragic, 
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or tenderly pathetic tales, turn to 
the following humorous scene :— 

“ The haugh above the bridge of 
Lower Craigellachie was very much 
cut up; and the house and nursery 
at the south end of the arch are 
gone. The widow of James Shanks, 
amidst the loss of her furniture, 
house, and her son’s garden-ground, 
lamented nothing so much as her 
deceased husband’s watch, and his 
fiddle, on the strings of which hung 
many a tender recollection. That 
fiddle, the dulcet strains of which 
had come over her ‘like the sweet 
south breathing upon a bed of vio- 
lets,’ stealing the tender affections 
of her virgin heart, till they all cen- 
tred on her Orpheus Mr. James 
Shanks; that fiddle, to the sprightly 
notes of which she had so often 
jerked out her youthful limbs, and 
whirled round in the wild pirouette 
of the Highland fling, to the ani- 
mating tune of Bogan-Lochan ; that 
fiddle, in fine, which had been the 
fiddle of her fancy, from the heyday 
of her youth upwards, ‘was gone 
with the water, and was now, for 
aught she knew to the contrair, in 
Norrawa or Denmark!’ The grief 
of Mrs. Shanks for the loss of this 
valued violin was more than I shall 
attempt to paint. Great artists 
often envelope the heads of their 
chief mourners in drapery, from a 
conscious inability to do justice to 
the passion, and so must I hide the 
lachrymose head of Mrs. Shanks. 
And how indeed shall I describe 
her joy, some days afterwards, when 
an idle loon, who had been wander- 
ing about the banks of the river 
‘findin’ things,’ as he said himself, 
appeared betore her astonished and 
delighted eyes, with the identical 
fiddle in his hands? The yell of 
Mrs. Shanks was said, by those 
who heard it, to resemble the wild 
shriek with which her husband was 
wont to inspire additional fury into 
the heels of the dancers, already 
excited by the power of his wonder- 
fulhand. She kissed and hugged 
the fiddle, and, as if its very contact 
had music in it, she laid hands on 
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the astonished loon, and went a full 
round of the floor with him, ending 
with a fling that surprised every 
one. The fiddle had been found 
in the neighborhood of Arndilly, 
whither it had merrily floated on 
the bosom of the waves. But what 
was infinitely more extraordinary, 
the watch, which had hung in a 
small bag, suspended by a nail to 
the post of her bed, was found,— 
watch, bag, post, and all,—near 
Fochabers, eight or ten miles be- 
low, and was safely restored to its 
overjoyed owner.” 

We have now, by quotations, ab- 
stracts, and abridgements of Sir 
Thomas’s volume, and by occasion- 
al description or remark of our own, 
given our readers, we presume, 
some conception of the might and 
majesty, the pride and peril, of the 
Great Moray Floods. A thousand 
humorous incidents, affecting or 
striking illustrations of general na- 
ture, and of individual character, 
are scattered over the work, which 
it is impossible for us to collect. 
The love of property in poor people 
is, from the necessities of their con- 
dition, strong as that of life; and, in 
people not absolutely poor, passion- 
ate, from the endearing thoughts 
and feelings that cling to objects in 
themselves valueless, but, from as- 
sociations stretching deep and far 
into the soul, above all price. Ma- 
ny facts proving this truth are re- 
lated by Sir Thomas in a philosophi- 
cal spirit, but simply and without 
parade. One old gentleman of the 
name of M‘Intosh, after getting hold 
‘9’ something he wad hae done ill 
wantin’,” risked his life to save his 
“specs.” “ Trouth,” said he to Sir 
Thomas, “ I cou’dna see to read my 
Bible without them—and mair than 
that, they were silver specs, sent me 
hame in a present frae my son, the 
Yepiscopal minister in Canada.” 
One of the sufferers in the Streens, 
the morning after the flood, had his 
heart nearly broken by the fate of 
his great store-chest. He saw it 
settled on an opposite bank. But 
while looking at it with longing eyes, 
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a remorseless eddy swept it away ; 
and after having run the perilous 
gauntlet of rocks that lined its way 
thither, it was found afterwards, 
with only an inch in thickness of the 
outer part of the meal moistened, 
about twenty-seven miles below, at 
the mouth of the Findhorn. But it 
fell into the hands of the Philistines 
—the only instance of theft record- 
ed—and crowdy from that chest ne- 
ver cheered the hearts of its former 
owner’s family more. Francis Gibb, 
from whose farm fifteen acres were 
swept, observing that the flood was 
making rapid encroachments on a 
hill, on the brow of which he had 
some bee-hives, determined to at- 
tempt removing them; an attempt 
most perilous, trom the falling pre- 
cipices. The ground cracked be- 
neath his feet—but he seized on one 
hive, and with one bound cleared 
the chasm, just as the whole mass 
was quenching its smoking frag- 
ments in the flood below. A woman, 
who, with her husband and family, 
narrowly escaped from their falling 
house, was chiefly distressed by the 
loss of a tubful of clothes. “ It just 
sailed out o’ the door,” said she, 
with a melancholy face, “ and was 
whamled afore my very twa een!” 
A worthy blacksmith, named Mac- 
lean, was nearly drowned, by re- 
maining to attend to a favorite sow, 
that was about lying in. ‘The flood 
had so inundated the sty, that her 
loving master was obliged to carry 
the lady up stairs to his own bed, 
where, at the very height of the 
Great Moray Flood, she presented 
him with a beautiful litter of promis- 
ing young pigs, squeaking in the 
storm. These, with the mother, 
who was doing as well as could be 
expected, he found it necessary 
again to remove, and they were 
conveyed to the garret. But had it 
not been for the timely interruption 
of James Edwards, shoemaker, 
Neptune would have been too much 
for Vulcan. A poor woman, an in- 
dustrious little shop-keeper, in tell- 
ing the story of her woes, patheti- 
cally said, “‘ We had eneuch to do 
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to escape to the braeside. It took 
eight o’ the stoutest men in the haill 
country, with the risk o’ their lives, 
to get oot my kist. We syne saw 
the waters rise ower the eaves 0’ 
our thatch, an’ that was the way that 
a’ things was till ten o’clock neist 
mornin’, when we came back, an’? 
fund that a’ the sma’ kinkind o’ ar- 
ticles had been floated out o’ the 
back wundo. But waur than a’ 
that, the haill o’ Tam’s goods, tea, 
sugar, an’ siclike, war a’ gane, and 
the sugar a’ melted !”’ One curious 
couple, a Mr. and Mrs. Yates, 
amused Sir Thomas by a specimen 
of conjugal branglement, as he ask- 
ed them to narrate their misfortunes. 
When a question was put, the we- 
man opened her mouth to reply, like 
an impatient turkey, but before she 
could get out half-a-dozen words, 
she was silenced by the sharp 
“‘ Haud yere tongue, woman ! ” of 
her husband, who proceeded to de- 

liver the response himself with the 
gravity of an oracle. He told of a 
small lake in his farm, which, he 
assured Sir Thomas, contains a 
ploughman, his plough, and a yoke 
of oxen. The man was ploughing 
in the very field where Mr. and Mrs. 
Yates were then reaping, when, 
scared by a thunder-storm, the ani- 
mals galloped off with plough and 
man into the loch, As the oxen are 
always heard bellowing in bad wea- 
ther, their tremendous routings on 
the 3d and 4th of August, quoth the 
Baronet slyly, may be imagined. A 
cowherd-boy who slept in a house 
that was swept away, being asked if 
he had lost anything, “‘ Ay,” replied 
he, ‘I lost twa sarks, and sane o’ 
them was cleantoo !”’ Inone scene 
of imminent danger, where peats in 
black masses, firewood, poultry, and 
pigs, were all tumbling along, every 
now and then the young fellows 
were dashing in, and hauling out 
huge pigs by the hind legs, or plung- 
ing up to the neck after some other 
live or dead objects. One strapping 
hizzie who had leapt out of bed up 
to the hips in water, mistaking the 
matter entirely, bawled out, ©The 
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water ’s bilin’!’’ In the midst of a 
terrified group of grown daughters, 
who were hanging around her, in a 
house at Ballater, a place of some 
resort and fashion, one lady clung 
to her worthy husband, and their 
dear papa, till the good man, who 
was rather corpulent, had been 
nearly pressed down into the water, 
by the weight of their united em- 
braces. “Call you this a watering 
place ?” exclaimed he, as he shook 
himself free from ‘them on reaching 
a dry spot ; “‘if you catch me com- 
ing a-watering again this gait, I'll 
alloo ye to mak a water-kelpie o’ 
me.”’? In one house, when all the 
inmates were expecting nothing but 
death, the water being several feet 
deep in the room, auld Jean Stro- 
noch, fourscore years of age, sat the 
whole night, “ amid a’ the jostling, 
wi’ a clockin’ hen and a wheen 
chuckens in her apron. Some ane 
said till her, that she might hae ither 
things in her mind than a hen and 
chuckens, when she was on the 
brink of yeternity. ‘ Poor things !’ 
quo’ Jean, ‘ I cudna think o’ letting 
them be drooned !’” 
the doleful party “‘ clam up the chim- 
ney, an’ pat her head oot at the tap, 
wi’ her face as black as a sutty- 
man’s. ‘Oh! Jamie Mill, Jamie 
Mill,’ cried she, ‘ ye’re the blythest 
sight that ever 1 saw !’— Keep 
us a’, is that you, Maggy ?’ quo’ 
Jamie Mill,” who had come to res- 
cue the family ; ‘“‘‘ weel, D’ve seen 
blyther sights than you are at this 
precious moment ; but, black though 
4 be, I maun hae ye oot o’ that.’ 
oor Jeanie Stronach lost five o’ 
her chuckens, as she was dragged 
from the water into the boat.” — 
The loss of human life was not 
great. Besides the deaths already 
mentioned, one of the most afflicting 
was that of Mr. William William- 
son, butcher, of George Street, 
Aberdeen. He was riding between 
Kenmay and Monymusk, when his 
horse started at some wreck that 
was floating on the road, near a 
bridge then completely flooded over, 
by the Bank of Don. The animal 
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leaped over the end of the bridge, 
and disappeared with his rider in the 
stream, then raving along 10 feet 
deep. His companion was Mr. 
George Williamson. With a brave- 
ry not often paralleled, he stripped 
and leaped into the furious flood, 
diving for his friend in all directions. 
He got hold of the rein and dragged 
out the horse ; but his rider was ir- 
recoverably lost. This, says Sir 
Thomas, is perhaps the most gallant 
action I have to notice ; and Mr. 
George Williamson would indeed 
richly merit some distinguished mark 
of the approbation of his fellow men. 
Mr. Alexander Don, assistant 
schoolmaster of Strathdon, on his 
return from a visit to his relatives at 
Drumblade, reached the Bank of 
the Don, about a quarter of a mile 
below the church. Within a few 
yards of the ford there was a wooden 
bridge, along which he might have 
passed with perfect safety, for it re- 
mained uninjured throughout the 
whole flood. But a strange infatu- 
ation seems to have come over him, 
and pushing his horse into the water 
without a moment’s pause, both 
were engulfed. His body, found 
about an hour afterwards, was car- 
ried to the house of a poor old wo- 
man, but she resolutely resisted its 
passing her threshold. The poor 
creature was overwhelmed by the 
superstitious dread, by no means 
uncommon, that the admission of a 
drowned person into her house was 
certain to be followed by some fear- 
ful calamity. At last she consented 
to admit it, on condition of its being 
carried three times round her dwell- 
ing. But the charm was but half 
efiectual ; for during the night the 
flood swept off her cottage, though 
the poor old crone escaped with life. 
Another life was lost in the Don, in 
a yet more foolish manner than that 
of the schoolmaster. A blacksmith 
undertook, for a bet, to swim across 
the flooded river, near the Mason- 
lodge of Glenkindy ; but had his 
strength been that of Hercules, it 
would have availed him nothing in 
such a stream. He was whelmed 
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beneath the raging billows, and sunk 
to rise no more. If he whotempted 
him to so awful a provocation of 
Providence, says Sir Thomas, has 
any human feeling in his bosom, I 
should say with Douglas, that “ hap- 
py in my mind was he who died.” 
Of animals the destruction must 
have been great. The horses we 
read of displayed wonderful strength 
and sagacity in securing their own 
preservation under the most despe- 
rate circumstances—so, we do not 
doubt, after their own instincts, did 
the clumsy cows and the silly sheep. 
Yet the rivers were bloated with 
carcasses. We read, indeed, of the 
death but of a single cow—“ John 
Geddes’s cow”—and “the thraw- 
some brute,’’? as he said himself, 


‘“‘ was droon’d by her ain obstinacy, 
for she wad gang nae gait but what 
she liket.”” After the flood of the 
Lossie, a hillock was found covered 
with the dead and mutilated bodies 
of an immense number of moles, 
mice, rabbits, partridges, and hares, 
which had been trodden into the 
mire by the hoofs of some affrighted 
and restless colts driven there for 
shelter. Many thousands of hares, 
and rabbits too, were drowned 
among the furzy patches of ground 
overflowed by the Spey—and singu- 
lar enough, and to us a fact new in 
the natural history of these animals, 
on the subsiding of the flood, num- 
bers of rabbits were, on different 
river sides, found alive high up 
among the branches of trees. 





A SPIRIT’S RETURN. 


BY MRS. 


Tay voice prevails; dear friend, my gentle 
friend ! 

This long-shut heart for thee shall be un- 
seal’d, 

And though thy soft eye mournfully will 

end 

Over the troubled stream, yet once re- 
reveal’d 

Shall its freed waters flow ; then rocks must 
close 

For evermore above their dark repose. 


Come while the gorgeous mysteries of the 
sk 

Fused inthe crimson sea of sunset lie ; 

Come to the woods, where all strange 
wandering sound 

Is mingled into harmony profound ; 

Where the leaves thrill with spirit, while 
the wind 

Fills with a viewless being, unconfined, 

The trembling reeds and fountains. Our 
own dell, 

With its green dimness and olian breath, 

Shall po: ‘ed unveiling of dark records 
well. 

Hear me in tenderness and silent faith ! 

Thou knew’st me not in life’s fresh vernal 


noon— 

I would thou hadst !—for then my heart on 
thine 

Had pour’d a worthier love ; now, all o’er- 


worn 
By its deep thirst for something too divine, 
It hath but fitful music to bestow, 
Echoes of harp-strings, broken long ago. 


Yet even in youth companionless I stood, 
As a lone forest-bird ’midst ocean's foam ; 
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For me the silver chords of brotherhood 

Were early loosed—the voices from my 
home 

Pass'd one by one, and melody and mirth 

Left me a dreamer by a silent hearth. 


But, with the fulness of a heart that burn’d 

For the deep sympathies of mind, [ turn'’d 

From that unanswering spot, and fondly 
sought 

In all wild scenes with thrilling murmurs 
fraught, 

In every still small voice and sound of 
power, 

And flute-note of the wind through cave 
and bower, 

A perilous delight !—for then first woke 

My life’s lone passion, the mysterious quest 

Of secret knowledge ; and each tone that 
broke 

From the wood-arches or the fountain’s 
breast, 

Making my quick soul vibrate as a lyre, 

But minister'd to that strange inborn fire. 


Midst the bright silence of the mountain 
dells, 

In noon-tide hours or golden summer eves, 

My thoughts have burst forth as a gale that 
swells 

Into a rushing blast, and from the leaves 

Shakes out response ;—O thou rich world 
unseen ! 

Thou curtain’d realm of spirits !—thus my 


cr 
Hath troubled air and silence—dost thou lie 
Spread all around, yet by some filmy screen 
Shut from us ever ?—The resounding 
woods, 
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Do their depths teem with marvels ?—and 
the floods, 

And the pure fountains, leading secret veins 

Ofquenchless melody through rock and hill, 

Have they bright dwellers ?—are their lone 
domains 

Peopled with beauty, which may never still 

Our weary thirst of soul ?—Cold, weak 
and cold, 

Is earth's vain language, piercing not one 


fold 
Of our deep being !—Oh, for gifts more 
high! 


For a seer’s glance to rend mortality ! 

For a charm’d rod, to call from each dark 
shrine, 

The oracles divine ! 


I woke from these high fantasies, to know 

My kindred with the earth—l woke to 
love :— 

O, gentle friend ! to love in doubt and woe, 

Shutting the heart the worship’d name 
above, 

Is to love deeply—and my spirit’s dower 

Was a sad gift, a melancholy power 

Of so adoring ;—with a buried care, 

And with the o’erflowing of a voiceless 
prayer, 

And with a deepening dream, that day by 
day, 

In the still shadow of its lonely sway, 

Folded me closer ;—till the world held 
nought 

Save the one being to my centred thought. 

There was no music but his voice to hear, 

No joy but such as with his step drew near ; 

Light was but where he look’d—life where 
he moved— 

Silently, fervently, thus, thus I loved. 

Oh! but such love is fearful !—and I knew 

Its gathering doom :—the soul’s prophetic 


sight 

Even then unfolded in my breast, and 
threw 

O’er all things round a full, strong, vivid 
light, , 


Too sorrowfully clear !—an under-tone 

Was given to Nature’s harp, for me alone 

Whispering of grief —Of grief ?—be strong 
poms ! 

Hath not thy love been victory, O, my soul ? 

Hath not its conflict won a voice to shake 

Death's fastnesses ?—a magic to control 

Worlds far removed ?—from o’er the grave 
to thee 

Love hath made answer; and thy tale 
should be 

Sung like a lay of triumph !—Now return, 

And take thy treasure from its bosom’d urn, 

And lift it once to light! 


? In fear, in pain, : 
I said I loved—but yet a heavenly strain 
Of sweetness floated down the tearful 


stream, 

A joy flash’d through the trouble of my 
dream ! 

I knew myself beloved !—we breathed no 
vow, 
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No mingling visions might our fate allow, 
As unto happy hearts ; but still and deep, 
Like a rich jewel gleaming in a grave, 
Like golden sand in some dark river's wave, 
So did my soul that costly knowledge kee 
So jealously !—a thing o’er which to shed, 
When stars alone beheld the a head, 
Lone tears! yet ofttimes burden’d with 
the excess 
Of our strange nature’s quivering happiness. 


But, oh! sweet Friend! we dream not of 
love's might 

Till death has robed with soft and solemn 
light 

The image we enshrine !—Before that hour, 

We have but glimpses of the o’ermastering 

power 

Within us laid !—then doth the spirit-flame 

With sword-like lightning rend its mor- 
tal frame ; 

The wings of that which pants to follow fast 

Shake their clay-bars, as with a prison’d 
blast,— 

The sea is in our souls ! 


He died, he died, 

On whom my lone devotedness was cast! 

I might not keep one vigil by his side, 

J, whose wrung heart watch'd with him to 
the last! 

I might not once his fainting head sustain, 

Nor bathe his parch’d lips in the hour of 
pain, 

Nor say to him “ Farewell ! ’"—He pass’d 
away— 

Oh ! had my love been there, its conquer- 
ing swa 

Had won him back from death !—but thus 
removed, 

Borne o'er the abyss no sounding-line hath 
proved, 

Join’d with the unknown, the viewless,— 
he became 

Unto my thoughts another, yet the same— 

Changed—hallow’d—glorified !—and his 
low grave 

Seem'd a bright mournful altar—mine, all 
mine :— 

Brother and Friend soon left me that sole 
shrine, 

The birthright of the Faithful !—their 

; world’s wave 

Soon swept them from its brink.—Oh! 
deem thou not 

That on the sad and consecrated spot 

My soul grew weak !—I tell thee that a 


ower 
There Findled heart and lip ; a fiery shower 
My words were made ;—a might was given 
to prayer, ¢ 
And a strong grasp to passionate despair, 
And a dread triumph !—Know’st thou 
what I sought ? 
For what high boon my struggling spirit 
wrought ?-— 
Communion with the dead !—TI sent a ery 
"Through the veil'd empires of eternity, 
A voice to cleave them! By the mournful 
truth, 
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By the lost promise of my blighted youth, 

By the strong chain a mighty love can bind 

On the beloved, the spell of mind o’er 
mind ; 

By words, which in themselves are magic 
high, 

Arm’d, and inspired, and wing’d with 
agony ; 

By tears, which comfort not, but burn, and 
seem 

To bear the heart’s blood in their passion- 
stream ; 

I summon’d, I adjured !—with quicken’d 
sense, 

With the keen vigil of a life intense— 

I watch’d, an answer from the winds to 
wring— 

I listen'd, if perchance the stream might 


bring 
Token from worlds afar: I taught one 
sound 
Unto a thousand echoes ; one profound 
Imploring accent to the tomb, the sky ; 
One prayer to night—* Awake, appear, 


reply!” 


Hast thou been told that from the viewless 
bourne, 

The dark way never hath allow’d return ? 

That all, which tears can move, with life 
is fled, 

That earthly love is powerless on the dead ? 

Believe it not !—there is a large lone star, 

Now burning o’er yon western hill afar, 

And under its clear light there lies a spot 

Which well might utter forth—Believe it 
not! 


I sat beneath that planet,—I had wept 

My woe tostillness ; every night-wind slept ; 

A bush was on the hills ; the very streams 

Went by like clouds, or noiseless founts in 
dreams ; 

And the dark tree o’ershadowing me that 
hour, 

Stood motionless, even as the grey church- 
tower 

Whereon I gazed unconsciously :—there 
came 

A low sound, like the tremor of a flame, 

Or like the light quick shiver of a wing, 

Flitting through twilight woods, across the 


air ; 

And I look’d up !—Oh! for strong words 
to bring 

Conviction o’er thy thought !—Before me 
there, 

He, the Departed, stood !—Aye, face to 
face— 

So near and yet how far !—his form, his 
mien, 

Gave to remembrance back each burning 
trace ; 

Within :—Yet something awfully serene, 

Pure—sculpture-like—on the pale brow 
that wore 

Of the once beating heart no token more ; 

And stillness on the lip—and o’er the hair 

A gleam, that trembled through the breath- 
less air ; 
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And an unfathom’d calm, that seem’d to lie 
In the grave sweetness of the illumined eye, 
Told of the gulfs between our being set, 

And, as that unsheathed spirit-glance I met, 
Made my soul faint :—with fear ?—Oh! 

not with fear ! 

With the sick feeling that in his far sphere 
My love could be as nothing !—but he 


spoke— 

How shall I tell thee of the startling thrill 

In that low voice whose breezy tones could 
fill 

My bosom’s infinite ,—O, friend, I woke 

Then first to heavenly life !—soft, solemn, 
clear, 

Breathed the mysterious accents on mine 
ear, 

Yet strangely seem’d as if the while they 
rose 

From depths of distance o’er the wide re- 
pose 

Of slumbering waters wafted, or the dells 

Of mountains, hollow with sweet echo- 
cells ; 

But, as they murmur’d on, the mortal chill 

Pass’d from me like a mist before the morn, 

And, to that glorious intercourse upborne, 

By slow degrees, a calm, divinely still 

Possess’d my frame ;—I sought that light- 
ed eye— 

From its intense and searching purity 

Idrank in soul! I question’d of the dead— 

Of the hush’d, starry shores their footsteps 


tread— 

And I was answer’d:—if remembrance 
there, 

With dreamy whispers fill the ‘immortal 
air ; 

If thought here piled from many a jewel- 
heap, 


Be treasure in that pensive land to keep ; 
If love, o’ersweeping change, and blight, 
and blast, 

Find there the music of his home at last ; 

1 ask’d, and I was answer’d:—Full and high 

Was that communion with eternity, 

Too rich for aught so fleeting !—Likea knell 

Swept o'er my sense its closing words— 
Farewell, 

On earth we meet no more !—and all was 
gzone— 

The pale bright settled brow—the thrilling 
tone— 

The still and shining eye !—and never more 

May twilight gloom or midnight hush re- 
store 

That radiant guest !—One full-fraught hour 
of Heaven, 

To earthly passion’s wild implorings given, 


Was made my own—the ethereal fire hath 
shiver d 

The fragile censer in whose mould it qui- 
ver'd, 


er consumingly !—What now is 

eft ?— 

A faded world, of glory’s hues bereft— 

A void, a chain !—I dwell, ’midst throngs, 
apart, 

In the cold silence of the stranger’s heart ! 

A fix’d, immortal shadow stands between 
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My spirit and life’s fast-receding scene ; 

A gift hath sever’d me from human ties, 

A power is gone from all earth’s melodies, 

Which never may return—their chords are 
broken— ¢ 

The music of another land hath spoken— 

No after-sound is sweet !— This weary 
thirst !— 

AndI have heard celestial fountains burst !-- 

What here shall quench it ? 


Dost thou not rejoice 

When the spring sends forth an awakening 
voice 

Through the young woods ?—Thou dost! 
—And in that birth 

Of early leaves, and flowers, and songs of 
mirth, 

Thousands, like thee, find gladness !— 
Couldst thou know 

How every breeze then summons me to go! 

How all the light of love and beauty shed 

By those rich hours, but woos me to the 
Dead ! 

The only beautiful that change no more— 

The only loved !—the dwellers on the 
shore 


Of spring fulfill’d—The Dead '—whom 
call we so? 

They that breathe purer air, that feel, that 
know 

Things wrapt from us !—Away !—within 
me pent, 

That which is barr’d from its own element 

Still droops or struggles !—but the day will 
come— 

Over the deep the free bird finds its home, 

And the stream lingers ’midst the rocks, 
yet greets 

The sea at last; and the wing’d flower- 
seed meets 

A soil to rest in :—shall not J, too, be, 

My spirit-love! upborne to dwell with 
thee ? 

Yes ! by the power whose conquering 
anguish stirr’d 

The tomb, whose cry beyond the stars 
was heard, 

Whose agony of triumph won thee back 

Through the dim pass no mortal step may 
track, 

Yet shall we meet !—that glimpse of joy 
divine 

Proved thee forever and forever mine ! 





THE ABSENTEE. 


I was sitting at the window musing 
upon the sublime mysteries of the 
weather, and impatiently longing, 
on a July evening, for the approach 
of summer, when the éntrance of a 
stranger interrupted the vote of 
censure which I was passing upon 
the weather, and terminated a re- 
flection upon the intense and in- 
creasing attraction that subsists be- 
tween Englishmen and umbrellas. 
There was nothing very remark- 
able in the figure of my visiter—as 
far, at least, as it met my view 
through the folds of a cloak, which 
the dampness of the evening ren- 
dered not unseasonable. His fea- 
tures, however, were characterized 
by an air of frankness and intelli- 
gence that would have interested a 
physiognomist ; and his manner 
might be said to indicate at once 
the modern follower of fashion, and 
the disciple of philosophy. Over 
all was cast an expression of ear- 
nestness, and perhaps of enthusi- 
asm, that gave somewhat of a ro- 
mantic interest to his demeanor, 
and excited in no slight degree my 


curiosity respecting the motive of 
his visit. 

Before I had time to inquire what 
this motive was, the stranger, bow- 
ing with the air of a man from whom 
an explanation is expected, address- 
ed me. 

“ Mr. Smith, I believe ? ” 

I bowed in my turn—with the air 
of one who cannot deny a propo- 
sition. 

“Mr. John Smith?” pursued 
the stranger in an inquiring tone, 
and with suitable emphasis ; as 
though his knowledge of mankind 
had led him to suspect that there 
might be more Smiths than one in 
the world. 

This point being settled, he pro- 
ceeded. 

“In the year 18—, you were, 
if I am not mistaken, a student 
of ——?” 

I replied that T was, and begged 
him to be seated, 

The stranger declined the prof- 
fered chair, and, carelessly resting 
one arm upon the back of it, re- 
sumed his notes of interrogation. 
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“ You were, if I recollect rightly, 
a pupil of Mr. ? Iwas at that 
time a fellow-student of yours ; but 
fate has since compelled me to 
abandon the field of my youthful 
labors, and forbidden me to culture 
the hopes and promises that were 
then and there planted. Raphael 
is now no more to me than Shaks- 
peare—I should as soon think of 
following Milton as Michael Ange- 
lo. Art is only interesting to me 
as a representation of nature—she 
had attractions of her own once. 
But I am forgetting the- object of 
my visit.” 

I again asked him to take a chair. 

“In the autumn of the year I 
have mentioned,” continued my vi- 
siter, without noticing the invitation 
—‘it is along time ago, and cir- 
cumstances may have driven such 
an event from your memory—but, 
about the autumn of that year, you 
lost—”’ 

“I did,” said I, interrupting him; 
“ you are perfectly right ; I am far 
from forgetting it. But it was a 
distant relation. Her property has 
been nearly swallowed up by a 
raging law-suit. You bring me, 
perhaps, re upon this sub- 
ject ?””—and I once more pointed 
to the vacant chair, and fancied 
that I recollected having seen his 
face before in the three per cents. 
office. 

He smiled, and shook his head 
oe: It was not exactly like 
ord Burleigh’s shake; but it 
plainly intimated that I was mis- 
taken in my surmises. 

“The loss which has at length 
rocured me the pleasure of this 
interview is not of so important a 
nature as you seem to anticipate. 
Indeed, among the events you refer 
to, itis more than probable that you 
have entirely forgotten it. This 
prologue may appear ridiculous, 
because the circumstance I am 
about to mention is trifling ; but 
trifles are of importance when iden- 
tified with principles. About the 
period stated, then, in one of the 
rooms in Somerset House, you left 








—or in plainer language lost—did 
you not ‘—an umbrella ? ” 

* An umbrella !” 

* Yes, Sir—a green umbrella ?” 

* It is possible,” I replied, some- 
what disappointed, “that I may at 
some time or other have sustained 
such a loss; but whether in the 
Strand or at the Pyramids, is a 
mystery which it would be difficult 
to unravel.” 

“ Not at all,” answered the 
stranger ; “the umbrella that I al- 
lude to was yours ; your name was 
engraved upon the ivory handle.” 

Two or three minutes’ meditation 
sufficed to call to mind some recol- 
lection of the occurrence ; and I 
confessed therefore without affec- 
tation to the loss. 

“T have been,” resumed the 
stranger, (without stating why the 
eventful umbrella was detained in 
the first instance, but leaving me to 
infer that it fell into his hands)— 
‘| have been in ill health, and was 
for some years absent from Eng- 
land. This must be my excuse to 
you for not waiting on you before. 
1 do so now for the purpose of re- 
questing that you will state what 
you conceive to be the value of the 
umbrella, and that you will allow 
me to pay you for what was unques- 
tionably yours.” 

I was so startled by this proposal 
that I made no immediate reply to 
it; and before I could pronounce 
my resolution not to hear of such 
an arrangement, my inquisitor had 
made another attack upon my me- 
mory, by asking whether the um- 
brella was a cotton or a silk one. 

Here a little difficulty arose. 
If { described it as a silk one (which 
I was certain it must have been, as 
I always detested those of a con- 
trary quality), it was increasing its 
value, and might look like a desire 
for remuneration: to confess on 
the other hand to cotton, would 
have been a triumph over pride too 
philosophic for my spirit. I saved 
my decision by pleading shortness 
of memory. 

This forgetfulness, however, was 
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by no means satisfactory to my con- 
scientious fellow student. I.could 
only reply to his urgent offers of 
indemnification, by assuring him 
that, as I had never wanted what 
was lost, I considered upon Othel- 
lo’s principle that I had not lost 
anything—that having once forgot- 
ten the circumstance, I could not 
think of receiving a recompense for 
recollecting it—that I had purchas- 
ed several umbrellas since, in place 
of the absentee ; and lastly, that I 
considered myself fortunate in the 
loss, as it had obtained me an in- 
troduction to one who had evinced 
so fine a perception of the distinc- 
tion between mewm and tuum. 

My arguments were without 
avail ; he persisted and I declined. 
The contest might have lasted until 
this moment, had not the stranger, 
finding my negatives invincible, 
thrown upon my table a piece of 
gold, and, scarcely allowing himself 
time to articulate a hope that the 
amount would repay me for the loss, 
darted suddenly down stairs. 

“Stay,” I exclaimed—* but one 
moment.”—And my curiosity to 
know who he was having considera- 
bly increased, I rushed rapidly after 
him, and caught the echo of his 
good night! good night ! ” mingled 
with the sound of the opening door. 
* T cannot suffer you to leave this— 
I really must not allow—at all 
events, let me know to whom I am 
indebted for—”’ and I found myself 
at the foot of the stairs alone. 

The stranger had vanished. 





The reader will hardly know 
whether to regard this story as a 
piece of fact or fiction. If he con- 
siders it to be fabulous, he will mar- 
vel at its want of interest ; if he has 
faith in its verity (as it is certainly 
true), he will recognise the action 
of a principle, as profound as mid- 
night and as old as the stars. One 
or two points, we think, may be 
found in it that would furnish a 
chapter for a metaphysical inquiry. 
The mysteries of human nature, the 
motives that govern us, are subjects 


on which we cannot speculate too 
deeply: though we gain nothing by 
the throw of the dice, we may at 
least make sure of the pleasure of 
the game. We would give some- 
thing to hear Mr. Coleridge ro- 
mance and reason upon this matter. 
How would he opine and conjecture 
concerning the umbrella! and how 
would that faithful accompaniment 
of the four seasons expand above 
his mounting imagination, and de- 
scend again to the earth like a pa- 
rachute ! His mind would suggest 
a thousand reasons for its detention 
at first by the party finding it ; and 
would resolve within itself whether 
it was taken by mistake or by de- 
sign. He would enlarge upon the 
similitude, in age, color, and ap- 
pearance, of one umbrella to ano- 
ther, glancing at the same time at 
the infirmity of human vision, and 
thus demonstrate the possibility of 
mistake. He would then enter 
upon a speculation concerning the 
health and habits of the supposed 
finder ; he would settle the point 
whether he was laboring at the time 
under a rheumatism or a new coat 
—both of which, he would show, 
are affected by a shower of rain ; 
and then, with a moral reflection up- 
on the selfishness of our nature, and 
its openness to temptation, he would 
point out the probability of design. 
But this would be done “in con- 
science and tender heart ;”’ the 
mildness of philanthropy would be 
made to temper the majesty of phi- 
losophy. 

He would then proceed to paint 
the effects which attended the find- 
ing, or making free with, an umbrel- 
la that had its owner’s name on the 
handle. The feverish regret of a 
sensitive mind, the unavailing wish 
that it had been returned the next 
morning with compliments and 
thanks, are poetically pictured, <A 
being is described flying from towns 
and cities, where every shower only 
presents painful reminiscences, and 
re-awakens remorse ; yet beholding 
in the green fields, where he seeks 
repose, the color of the object that 
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tormentshim. He is haunted by an 
umbrella. He explores the region 
of art : but in the sunny landscapes 
of Claude, in the mighty shadows of 
Rembrandt, he can find but one 
figure, one hue. The very dome of 
St. Paul’s begets in him only an 
enlarged idea of an umbrella ; he 
contemplates the oak, and fancies 
that umbrellas grow. He flies to 
the Alps—the phantom flies with 
him: the magnificent forms about 
him, the face of nature, sun, moon, 
and stars, are all obscured in a cir- 
cle of green silk. Years roll on 
thus ; he returns home ; picks out a 
John Smith ; pays for the unreturn- 
ed umbrella of days that are gone— 
and is as free as air. 

Our philosopher would next trace 
the whereabout of the umbrella it- 
self ; wonder whether it was worn 
out or made over to the new um- 
brella-lending company ; wish that 
Mr. Wordsworth would write a bal- 
lad upon its history ; and finally 
shed, in imagination, a shower of 
sympathetic tears over an object, 
whose fate it is to be cast aside, and 
forgotten in the sunshine, and only 
made use of in the season of gloom 
and calamity. Here would be ma- 
lériel for a sonnet. 

This may be called trifling—build- 
ing palaces of cards ; and we may 
be censured for supposing, even “in 
jest,” that a man of genius would 
waste the brilliant light of his ima- 
gination upon so blank and barren a 
theme. In celebrating our fanciful 
revels, however, we sometimes stum- 
ble accidentally upon some subtile 
truth that had previously escaped 
our search. It was only by laying 
down straws that the renowned hero 
of our early veneration caught his 
giants, 

How would our story bear the 
analytical attack of another order of 
intellect ? We will consider it as it 
stands, divested of that glow of co- 
loring and grace of drapery which 
at once adorn and disguise it. Let 
us contemplate the subject for itself. 
An umbrella is lost—we will not 
stay to consider the heedlessless of 
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human nature—but state simply that 
it was lost. All hope of recovering 
it had passed away, all remembrance 
of it had ceased. It had dissolved, 
like a cloud-capt tower or a gor- 
geous palace. No vestige of it re- 
mained for the moralist to muse up- 
on, and say, ‘ this was once an um- 
brella!”’ Its bones were re-united 
in dust to the whale that supplied 
them ; not a trace of its existence 
could be found ; and the amount of 
the reward offered for it, if any, had 
ceased to have a place in the me- 
mory of man. It had been swallowed 
up as by an earthquake. It was an 
umbrella formed upon Bishop Berke- 
ley’s system—it was nothing. It 
was like the air-drawn dagger of 
Shakspeare — an umbrella of the 
mind, Thus far all is common-place. 
But after a lapse of many years, 
when the unsuspecting world lies 
wrapped in the shadows of evening, 
and the chill shower descends, a 
being suddenly appears, whose mind, 
regardless of the thousand expanded 
umbrellas around him, is occupied 
by one only—the identical one that 
had disappeared like a dream so 
Jong before. Weary and wet, but 
firm of purpose, he finds out its own- 
er, enters upon an explanation, in- 
sists upon paying for it, and vanishes 
as mysteriously as the object of his 
interest had done before him. This 
is briefly the case ; and here, we 
think, a*rich field is thrown open for 
moral research. Ifthe tale begins 
with the superficial, it terminates 
with the profound. It will slip 
through your fingers, perhaps, at 
first, but you will find the Gordian 
knot at the end. 

Man is a mistaking animal ; the 
loss is therefore easily accounted 
for. To take, is human ; to return, 
is hard. He is, also, a forgetting 
creature—the victim of a short me- 
mory. fis mind is not a memoran- 
dum-book. His faculties are not 
calculated for accounts ; his desires 
are not regulated By dates. He 
has something else to do than to 
travel through life, taking notes and 
copying inscriptions. His ambition 
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is an eagle, not a tortoise. He 
cannot stop to ponder upon a mush- 
room when he is destined to climb 
mountains. Hope, envy, love, 
jealousy, and fear, are crowding 
into his mind perhaps at the same 
moment ; there is no room, amidst 
the conflict, for an umbrella. The 
weakest, according to the proverb, 
goes to the wall. Was Milton 
stopped in his sublime course by 
the recollection of a milk-score ?>— 
or did Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the 
Vatican, while contemplating the 
glorious achievements of art, dream 
that he was catching cold and los- 
ing his hearing ? He had no pro- 
phetic glance of the trumpet which 
he afterwards “ shifted,” when they 
talked of “their Correggios and 
stuff.” Our existence is too active, 
too hurried, to pause for trifles. It 
resembles one of Napoleon’s march- 
es—close, sudden, rapid, and resist- 
less. Moscow is before us—not a 
mole-hill. Our feelings, thoughts, 
prejudices, travel en masse ; we 
have no room for details. 

It is clear, then, that an umbrel- 
la, borrowed, or mistaken for ano- 
ther, can never be restored. The 
constitution of the human mind, and 
the state of society, forbid its re- 
turn. Like woman, if it once goes 
astray, it is lost forever. And yet, 
while we have proved that it ought 
to be forgotten, we have related an 
incident that looks very like an ex- 
ception to our rule. It is true, the 
umbrella was not returned ; but the 
value of it was—and after a lapse 
of time sufficient to wrap a prime 
minister in oblivion. This is the 


pivot upon which our astonishment 
turns. We do hope that a great 
man’s memory may outlive his life 
half a century, without building 
churches. If certain pieces of silk 
can thus “ look green” in thought, 
and survive the wreck of years, the 
paths to immortality will be throng- 
ed with passengers. Strange, in- 
deed, that a recollection of such 
materials should have triumphed 
over the tooth of time and the bolts 
of sorrow! Persons have been 
known to forget the nature of their 
crime before the term of their im- 
prisonment has expired ; but here 
the remembrance of a mere trifle 
becomes a part of the mind itself. 
We cannot but think that, if the 
money had been enclosed, or an 
anonymous umbrella forwarded to 
the loser in place of his own, the 
effect would have been better ; but, 
after all, it would have been less 
dramatic, and the moral might not 
have come out so pointed and pal- 
pable. Again, while we admire the 
conscientious delicacy that prompt- 
ed payment at the eleventh hour, 
we must not conceal from ourselves 
that these extraordinary memories 
may be productive of considerable 
inconvenience. Unhappy should 
we be if the individual, whose visit 
we have above recorded, owed us a 
grudge! It would certainly be 
paid—in the year 1850. We offend 
him at school, and he calls us out 
when we can scarcely hobble on 
crutches. A dip in Lethe is some- 
times the best remedy that can be 
prescribed for the unhealthy pas- 
sions of mankind, 
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Farewell, ye hills of glorious deeds, 
And streams renown’d in song, 
Farewell, ithesome braes and meads 


Our heart¥ have loved so long. 
_— ss * 


* _* 


The battle mound, the border tower 
That Scotia’s annals tell, 

The martyr’s grave, the lover’s bower— 
To each, to all—farewell. 





“ Anp farewell, pastoral Slitterick, to song, except in the Doric lays of 
my natal stream—though unknown thy own simple swains ; if I ever 
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forget thy green hills, thy natural 
woods, and hollow vales, may my 
right hand forget its cunning, and 
my name be dishonored in the land 
of my birth.” 

Such was the low-murmured 
apostrophe of a tall handsome 
youth, as, emerging from a thick 
dark grove of trees nearly conceal- 
ing from view an old-fashioned, and 
somewhat dilapidated dwelling, he 
gazed with a melancholy expression 
of countenance over the surrounding 
scenery. 

The approach of a lad leading a 
couple of horses aroused him from 
the painful reverie to which a fare- 
well view of his native hills had 
given rise, and desiring him to pro- 
ceed and await his coming at the 
Netherford, he slowly descended a 
narrow, serpentine path, and held 
on his way along the margin of the 
Slitterick. After walking nearly 
three miles, the pedestrian once 
more paused on catching a glimpse 
of an antique-turreted mansion si- 
tuated on the top of a steep bank, 
overlooking one of the green val- 
leys which adorn this pastoral 
district. 

With sparkling eyes, and the 
elastic bounding step of joyous ex- 
pectation, he began to ascend the 
steep, and leaping a wimpling burn 
that intersected his path, soon 
reached the table land in front of 
the dwelling of Mr. Halliburton. 

But a sudden revulsion shook the 
manly frame of the youth, as the 
closed shutters, and the ominous 
silence which reigned within and 
without the house, proclaimed the 
absence of its inmates. As he gaz- 
ed, the hue of death overspread his 
countenance, which was quickly 
superseded by the deep hectic flush 
of indignation, as with a firm and 
haughty step he retrod the rugged 
pathway he had so joyously as- 
cended. 

“ To leave home,” he ejaculated, 
as an intervening knoll hid the tur- 
rets of the Grange from his view, 
“and that, too, on the very eve of 
my departure to encounter the hard- 


ships of the tented field—perchance 
to find a soldier’s grave amidst the 
sunny plains or olive-clad moun- 
tains of Iberia, was unkind, was 
cruel, It required not this marked 
neglect to remind me of my fallen 
fortunes ; for though dear as light 
and life to my soul be my gentle 
Margaret, yet never, beggared as I 
am, would [ woo her to become the 
partaker of my poverty.” 

A tear fell from the eyes of the 
youth at the recollection of his 
blighted hopes ; but, dashing away 
the unwelcome intruder, he hurried 
forward without farther delay. But 
after regaining the beaten track, 
the forlorn pedestrian was overtaken 
by one of the Grange domestics, 
who, espying him from a height as 
he was proceeding to Drycleugh 
with a letter, galloped back and 
placed it in his hand. 

Alive only to the extatic delight 
of being still kindly regarded by his 
worshiped Margaret, the eyes of 
the lover wandered over the well 
known and dearly prized characters, 
without at first clearly comprehend- 
ing what the letter contained. But 
when, on a second perusal, he learn- 
ed that a hasty summons, late on 
the foregoing evening, had called 
the father and daughter to attend 
the death-bed of an aged relative, 
his heart smote him for the ungene- 
rous surmise which the first mo- 
ments of bitter feeling had wrung 
from his overcharged bosom. 

At the inn, where he was to 
await the passing of the mail, he 
retired to his couch at an early 
hour, in order to obtain a short re- 
pose before pursuing his journey. 
But sleep came not at his bidding ; 
phantoms of glory floated before his 
mental vision; he thought of the 
heroes of classic story, of the glori- 
ous deeds of warlike renown in 
mor® modern days, and impatiently 
longed to imitate the courage and 
daring of such bright examples, that 
he might be remembered in time to 
come. The evils attendant on war- 
fare—the sacking and pillaging of 
peaceful cities and villages—the 
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destruction of rich harvests and 
smiling fields—the groans of the 
wounded and dying, and the tears 
of the widow and orphan, entered 
not even into the back ground of 
the picture ! 

But with all his hopes of the fu- 
ture—all his dreams of wealth, ho- 
nors, and distinction, the idea of 
Margaret Halliburton co-mingled ; 
deprived of her love, fame, fortune, 
nay even life itself, would have ap- 


peared valueless in his eyes. 
¥* * * # *~ 

Gideon Scott was the only son of 
the late Laird of Drycleugh, who, 
having foolishly entered into some 
extensive and hazardous agricultu- 
ral speculations, became the dupe 
of the needy adventurers with whom 
he had connected himself. Day 
after day his embarrassments in- 
creased, and day after day he was 
induced to sacrifice additional sums 
in the hope of retrieving those he 
had already advanced, till the whole 
of his ready money was engulphed 
in the ruinous concern, 

From the beginning his best 
friends had predicted this result, and 
pride now prevented him from ac- 
knowledging his error and claiming 
their aid to extricate him from the 
effects of his rash credulity. 

In a neighboring town resided at 
this time a man who, by cunning 
and base chicanery, had raised him- 
self from the lowest dregs of socie- 
ty, and now acted in the two-fold 
capacity of writer and banker. To 
this man, in an evil hour, the un- 
suspicious Laird applied, and sum 
after sum was advanced on herita- 
ble bonds, road-sets, fens, and eve- 
ry genus, species, and variety of 
security which could enhance the 
charges of the lender. The money 
thus obtained was disbursed with 
injudicious profusion, but the gold- 
en return so sanguinely anticipated 
seemed at as great a distance as 
ever ; in vain his wedded partner 
begged him, with tears in her eyes, 
to get rid of the concern at what- 
ever present loss—in vain represent- 
ed to him the ruin which he would 
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draw on himself and his innocent 
offspring. He was deaf to the 
voice of the charmer, though she 
charmed so wisely, At length the 
source from whence he drew his 
supplies began to run dry ; afd the 
heretofore obsequious banker as- 
sumed at once the character of the 
hard-griping money-lender ; he even 
coolly taunted his unfortunate dupe 
with the improvidence he himself 
had mainly tended to foster, and by 
which he had so largely profited. 

This was too much, The irasci- 
ble spirit of the Laird burst all con- 
trol, and springing on the trembling 
writer, he raised his weighty riding 
whip, and would in all probability 
have quickly rid the community of 
a pest, had not his uplifted arm 
been arrested as by an invisible 
power. 

The crouching and _ terrified 
wretch recovered his voice on find- 
ing the nervous grasp of his assail- 
ant suddenly relax ; and his outcries 
soon brought assistance ; but the 
unfortunate Laird, having in his 
rage burst a blood vessel, had 
ceased to breathe. 

It was market day, and the fatal 
news having spread with the rapidity 
of lightning through the village, the 
door of the banker was quickly sur- 
rounded by a dense crowd. Mr. 
Scott was a universal favorite among 
his neighbors, high and low; and 
curses deep, though not loud, were 
called down on the head of the wri- 
ter; loud they would have been, 
but the man of wealth held the cre- 
dit of many an honest farmer and 
trader in the balanée, and prudence 
shifted, though it eould not over- 
come,. the generous feeling of 
detestation which his character 
elicited. 

In a few moments Mr. Hallibur- 
ton arrived with the aged Esculapi- 
us of the village. Their stay with- 
in doors was brief; and “it is all 
over with our poor friend,’”’ was 
their equally brief reply to the anx- 
ious questions by which they were 
assailed on again issuing forth. 

Mounting their horses, the gen- 
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tlemen proceeded to Drycleugh ; 
but the melancholy news had out- 
stripped their speed, and they found 
the widow stretched on a couch in 
the first deep agony of a bereaved 
heart’; on the floor knelt her daugh- 
ter, with her face concealed in her 
mother’s lap, vainly endeavoring to 
stifle the sobs which burst from her 
_ young bosom, while Gideon hung 
over them the mute image of 
despair. 

No sooner was the Laird of Dry- 
cleugh consigned to the last resting 

ace of his ancestors, than Mr. 

Talliburton and the brother of Mr. 
Scott prepared to investigate his af- 
fairs, which were found in a more 
deranged state than their worst fears 
had anticipated ; for after every 
claim was settled, the farm given 
up, and arrangements entered into 
for the liquidation of the securities 
held by the banker, the family were 
left without other resource than what 
arose from the very moderate joint- 
ure secured to Mrs. Scott by her 
marriage contract. 

No choice was therefore left to 
the young Laird, as Gideon was usu- 
ally termed, but either to enter the 
establishment of the aforesaid writ- 
er-banker, ostentatiously offered for 
his acceptance by the great man— 
to become a tackman under Mr. 
Halliburton—or to seek fame and 
fortune in the service of his country. 

To become the dependent of the 
vampire who had inflicted the vital 
stab which precipitated his confid- 
ing parent to a premature grave, 
was abhorrent to every feeling of his 
generous nature ; his pride revolted 
against the friendly suggestion of 
the father of his Margaret ; and joy- 
fully he accepted an offered ensign- 
cy inthe regiment of foot ; and 
set forth, as related in the opening 
of our tale, for the dépét of his corps, 


rd i 
then in the Isle of Wight. 
* * * * 





But to return—the proprietors of 
the Grange and Drycleugh had been 
sworn friends in their school-boy 
days, and with pleasure they looked 
forward to its being still more close- 


ly cemented and perpetuated by the 
union of their children ; nor had the 
altered circumstanccs of Gideon 
produced the least alteration in the 
mind of the survivor, except, per- 
haps, by imparting a more paternal 
character to the regard he had ever 
cherished for the son of his departed 
friend. 

Fain would the good old man have 
cheered the heart of the youth by 
an unreserved disclosure of his un- 
changed intention ; but Gideon was 
young, and his own Margaret still 
younger ; he therefore deemed it 
prudent that they should undergo 
the ordeal of absence, and an ex- 
tended intercourse with the world, 
unshackled by engagements, which, 
though honor induced them to hold 
inviolate, might nevertheless prove 
destructive to their future peace. 

With the sorrowing relict of his 
late friend he had, however, no re- 
serves, and the hopes then imparted 
to her desolate bosom robbed the 
parting with her son of half its bit- 
terness. 

Gideon Scott, without accident or 
unnecessary delay, reached the Isle 
of Wight ; and having reported him- 
self to the commandant, was instal- 
led into a barrack-room, and intro- 
duced tothe mess. The novelty of 
all around for awhile diverted his 
mind from the thoughts of home, 
and the loved friends and relatives 
he had left behind. But, as he be- 
came familiarized with the pomp and 
glare of military parade, he reverted 
with saddened feelings to the calm 
joys of his early happy days. 

From the reckless, boisterous 
mirth of some of his associates, and 
the inanity and erquisifism of others, 
Gideon sought refuge in those stu- 
dies connected with his new profes- 
sion, or in exploring the romantic 
scenery around the barracks. In 
these excursions he was often joined 
by one of the lieutenants of his re- 
giment, who, possessing a mild and 
imaginative disposition, preferred 
wooing nature in her solitary haunts 
to the excitation of the wine-cup or 
the dice-board. 
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In a few months, however, the 
monotonous and mechanical parade 
of a home dépét was exchanged for 
the stirring and arduous duties of ac- 
tual warfare and the nightly bivouac. 
The forced and wearisome march, 
and the battle field, which the new 
friends shared together, drew closer 
the ties by which a congeniality of 
feeling had from the first united 
them. 

It is not our present purpose to 
recapitulate the oft-told tale of the 
peninsular campaigns, nor to des- 
cant on the prowess of the young 
friends, which, merging in the ge- 
neral valor of the troops, that left 
to their leader no choice. but to 
conquer, was unproductive of indi- 
vidual fame or promotion : suffice 
it to say that, from the period their 
corps joined the division of the forces 
at Salamanca, to the termination of 
the war, scarcely a battle occurred 
in which it bore not a distinguished 
part ; still the friends, as if shielded 
by the panoply of fortune, escaped 
unhurt, with the exception of some 
slight wounds from the thickest of 
the fights. 

At Orthes, however, less propi- 
tious was their fate. Gideon Scott, 
after sharing in the changing for- 
tunes of that day, was found danger- 
ously wounded amidst a heap of 
slain, and conveyed by our victori- 
ous troops to the neighboring vil- 
lage, where he lay for many weeks 
insensible to all that surrounded him. 

On awaking from this long and 

deep trance, the first object he be- 
held was Lieutenant Malcolm, 
stretched on a couch near his own, 
his leg having been fractured by a 
cannon ball early in the action ; and 
the long and wearisome hours of a 
protracted convalescence were 
greatly lightened to both by the en- 
joyment of each other’s society. 
_ The preliminaries of peace were 
in the meantime signed, and the 
friends, when able to travel, found 
no difliculty in obtaining twelve 
months’ leave of absence. 

On gaining the Nore, they hailed 
a packet for Leith; and having 
transferred themselves and baggage 
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on board, soon arrived in port, and 
without unnecessary delay proceed- 
ed to the north, Lieutenant Mal- 
colm being a native of Nithsdale, 
the little town of Hawick was the 
point at which the friends behoved 
to separate ; but so alarming ap- 
peared the debility of Gideon Scott, 
and so death-like his features, as he 
descended from the coach, that his 
friend, springing after him, desired 
the vehicle to proceed, and taking 
his arm supported him into the town. 

“* God bless you,” said the invalid 
fervently, as they entered a parlor, 
“T have overrated my strength ;” 
and, wholly exhausted, he sank into 
a chair, and his eyes closed in in- 
sensibility. 

Malcolm, on turning to look for 
aid, perceived an elderly gentleman 
gazing on the invalid with deep 
emotion ; but a waiter entering, he 
ordered some hot negus to be 
brought on the instant, and again 
turned to support the drooping head 
of his friend, 

After swallowing a little of the 
invigorating beverage, which the 
lieutenant held to his lips, he opened 
his eyes, saying, with a_ smile, 
“Thank you, Malcolm ; now ‘ Ri- 
chard is himself again !’” 

‘“« Heaven be praised,” fervently 
ejaculated the stranger, seizing both 
his hands, and gazing wistfully in 
his face—* Heaven be praised, you 
are returned to us ; but how sadly 
changed,” he added, mournfully, on 
seeing the color once more recede 
from his visage. 

A few moments, however, sufficed 
to still the emotions to which the 
sudden appearance of Mr, Halli- 
burton had given rise ; and the in- 
troduction of his military friend to 
the worthy Laird placed them at 
once on a footing of the utmost cor- 
diality. 

Mr. Halliburton, having dined 
with Western Farmers’ Club, was 
leaving the inn when the voice of 
Gideon arrested his progress ; but, 
wholly unprepared for his altered 
appearance, sorrow was the predo- 
minaat feeling of his bosom at the 
unexpected meeting. 
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When, however, the invalid be- 
gan to rally from the fatigue of his 
journey, and the still more over- 

wering agitation of his spirit, the 

aird enjoined the friends to remain 

uietly where they were through 
the night, saying, he must hurry 
home to prepare the ladies for the 
joyful news, but would return in the 
morning to escort them to the 
Grange, at which place Mrs. Scott 
and Marion were on a visit. 

In vain Lieutenant Malcolm talk- 
ed of prosecuting his westward jour- 
ney ; the hospitable owner of the 
Grange put a decided negative on 
the proposition, declaring that he 
must positively deliver up his charge 
to his widowed mother, and then 
effect his escape as best he could 
from the fair damsels of Slitterick. 

Malcolm smiled at the lightness 
of his heart as he held the stirrup 
of Mr. Halliburton ; and, after or- 
dering beds to be prepared, rejoined 
his friend. 

On reaching home, the Laird 
found the fair inmates sauntering 
before the house ; when something 
unusual in his manner as he joined 
them, alarmed the maternal fears of 
Mrs. Scott, and she inquired, in 
hurried tones, whether any letters 
had arrived from France? Thus 
assailed, the caution with which Mr. 
Halliburton had resolved to disclose 
the arrival of Gideon was put to 
flight, and he declared at once the 
truth. 

Wild with joy, Marion alternate- 


ly threw her arms round the neck of 


her mother and her friend, whose 
quivering lip and pale countenance 
were the only outward signs of the 
deep and conflicting emotions which 
agitated her bosom. 

Sleepless, though from different 
causes, passed the night with the 
inmates of the Grange ; and after 
an early and hurried breakfast, Mr. 
Halliburton set out to escort: the 
friends to his mansion ; but long ere 
it was possible for him to have 
reached Hawick, Marion was on 
the watch for his return, whilst 
Margaret, with a self-conquering 
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effort, remained seated by the agi- 
tated parent of Gideon. 

Several hours had passed away, 
and the oft interrupted converse of 
the ladies had given place to silence, 
when Marion, rushing into the par- 
lor, exclaimed—“ He is come : but 
what a poor, maimed, miserable ob- 
ject. dn, my brother! better had 
he fallen in the field ;”? and, shud- 
dering, she hid her face on the arm 
of the sofa. ‘ Inhuman girl!” ex- 
claimed Margaret, her fine face 
crimsoning with a flush of indigna- 
tion as she supported the sinking 
frame of Mrs. Scott ;. but before she 
had time to add another word the 
invalid entered the parlor, support- 
ed by the arm of his friend. Agi- 
tation had diffused a death-like hue 
over features wasted by Jong illness, 
which was rendered more striking 
by the black fillet bound across his 
forehead. The luxuriant curls of 
his dark auburn hair had been shorn 
off, his eyes sparkled no longer with 
the laughing gladness of joyous 
youth, and his feeble, attenuated 
frame, spoke of long-endured suf- 
fering. Margaret could have wept 
—could have turned her eyes in 
horror from the spectral-like ap- 
pearance of her early companion ; 
but love, stronger than sisterly af- 
fection, enabled her to conceal her 
feelings, as with a smile she wel- 
comed back the war-worn invalid, 
and, arranging the cushions of the 
sofa, assisted to place him at his 
ease by the side of his widowed pa- 
rent. 

In the simple inexperienced mind 
of Marion Scott the returned war- 
rior was imaged as one of the most 
interesting objects of female sympa- 
thy ; the languid eye, the bronzed 
countenance, which spoke of hard- 
ship and toil beneath a burning sun, 
the scarcely perceptible halt, the 
slight scar, even the dégagée sling 
—the gift, perhaps, of love—all told 
a tale of heroism on which her 
young imagination delighted to 
dwell. 

But when the reality of suffering 
presented itself to her view, and 
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that in the person of a dearly-che- 
rished brother, it at once put to 
flight the unreal visions of her fan- 
cy, and filled her affectionate bosom 
with horror and dismay. 

The bereaved widow clasped her 
recovered treasure to her maternal 
bosom, and with chastened feelings 
breathed a mental petition that he 
might be spared to become the com- 
forter and stay of her old age. 

Slowly Marion raised her face, 
and stole a hasty glance towards the 
invalid. He beckoned her to ap- 
proach. She rushed into his ex- 
tended arms, and wept on his bosom. 

Margaret, followed by Lieutenant 
Malcolm, had joined her father in 
the dining parlor, that the first meet- 
ing of relatives, so dear, might be 
free from restraint ; but Gideon un- 
blessed, except in her presence, 
soon despatched Marion to recall 
their friend. The lively girl, reco- 
vered from the first shock which the 
altered appearance of the invalid 
occasioned, threw a deprecating 
— to Lieutenant Malcolm, as 

argaret Halliburton mildly re- 
proached her for the mischief her 
want of self-control might have oc- 
casioned to the sufferers. That 
glance, and the tear which stood in 
her large dark eye, called forth an 
interest in the heart of the gallant 
young warrior, which no after cir- 
cumstances had power to erase. 

In a short time the clear air of his 
native hills, the cares of affection 
and friendship, but especially the 
sweet smiles of Margaret, exerted 
their sanative influence on the de- 
bilitated frame of Gideon. The hue 
of health gradually reappeared on 
his cheek, his eyes resumed some- 
what of their wonted brilliancy, the 
black fillet no longer bound his 
forehead, and the scar it covered 
was now shaded, though not wholly 
concealed, by the profusion of dark 
curls that once again clustered 
round his manly visage ; nor did he 
ever recollect the wounded limb, 
except as furnishing a ready excuse 
for accepting the proffered arm of 
Margaret Halliburton, as the youth- 


ful friends rambled amongst the pas- 
toral haunts of the Slitterick. 

Thus supported, would he linger 
on his path, till the bright cheerful 
laugh of Marion sounded from be- 
hind a far-off knoll, and he was 
alone with nature and the cherished 
maiden of his first young love. In 
such moments, the light of a joy ~ 
long untasted shone in his eyes, and 
past perils and anticipated evil were, 
for awhile, forgotten. A month 
sped rapidly away in this free and 
happy intercourse, till Lieutenant 
Malcolm almost forgot that he had 
other claims on his affections, when 
a rather reproachful letter from his 
only brother reminded him of his 
selfish neglect. It fell like some 
unlooked-tor and sudden misfortune 
on the heart of the young soldier. 
Now, for the first time, he discover- 
ed that he indeed loved the sister of 
his friend ; now felt the bitter pang 
of tearing himself from the object 
of a first and fervent love. 

With an unsteady voice he com- 
municated the purport of his bro- 
ther’s letter to his friends, and de- 
clared his intention of repairing his 
neglect by setting off on the follow- 
ing morning for Nithsdale. All 
were loud in expressing their re- 
grets for the privation they should 
sustain by his absence, except her 
who felt it as a death-stroke to her 
happiness. 

As the evening drew to a close, 
Marion found the task of longer 
feigning cheerfulness impossible ; 
and leaving the social circle, she 
strolled to a wooded hagg at a short 
distance from the house. It was a 
favorite resort of the young friends 
during the noon-day heats of sum- 
mer, and she entered a natural 
grotto, now damp with the autumnal 
rains, and nearly choked up by the 
falling leaves; but her mind was 
in that state of excitement. which 
rendered her little heedful of exter- 
nal objects ; and, seating herself on 
a rustic bench, she leant her head 
on her hand and sank into a painful 
reverie. The last few hours had 
torn the veil from her eyes : she 
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felt that she loved her brother’s 
friend, and she feared that she had 
yielded up her young heart where it 
was unvalued—perchance despised. 
Associated with this last idea, as it 
rose to her mind, was a feeling of 
maidenly pride which aroused her 
from the enervating contemplation 
in which she had been indulging, 
and with the self-conquering resolu- 
tion of concealing the workings of 
her soul, she arose and proceeded 
to the house. 

The friends conversing, in a low 
earnest tone, struck her ear as she 
returned through the hagg ; and a 
certain consciousness, inexplicable 
to herself, made her deviate into 
another path. But the quick eye 
of love had caught a glimpse of her 
white drapery ; and, impelling Gi- 
deon through a thicket of tangled 
underwood, they soon encountered 
the object of their previous conver- 
sation. 

“ Methinks my pretty sister 
evinces little gratitude for the cares 
lavished by Lieutenant Malcolm on 
her suffering brother, by deserting 
us on the eve of his departure.” 

“You wrong me, Gideon,’ re- 
plied Marion, blushing deeply ; 

‘ put my gratitude to any test you 
please, and condemn me should I 
be found wanting.” 

Malcolm grasped the hand of the 
agitated maiden, exclaiming, “‘then 
let me at once dare my fate !” and 
when she looked round, her brother 
was gone—she stood alone with her 
lover. 

An explanation soon ensued ; and, 
on their return to the house, Gideon, 
who had long suspected the cherish- 
ed secret of the lovers, joyfully hail- 
ed, as his future brother, the dearest 
friend of his heart. The widowed 
mother of Marion feared for the 
steadiness of one so young and gid- 
dy as her child ; but the reasonings 
of her friend, and the soothings of 
Gideon, in part allayed her appre- 
hensions, though it was not without 
deep agitation she blessed and em- 
braced the happy pair on their en- 
trance. 





This night silence seemed to have 
exerted an unwonted spell over the 
usually joyous party assembled 
round the supper table at the 
Grange, though the meditative mood 
of each originated from different and 
very opposite feelings. 

Absorbed in blisstul dreams of the 
future, sat the affianced pair ; but a 
radiant gladness illumined their fea- 
tures, and a bright flush glowed on 
their cheeks, which strikingly con- 
trasted with the sad thoughtful smile 
of Margaret Halliburton, the pain- 
ful, though self-conquering compo- 
sure of Gideon, and the grave and 
scrutinizing glances of the worthy 
laird, who, for the first time, began 
to tremble for the peace of his darl- 
ing child, and to doubt the prudence 
which had exposed her to such free 
and intimate intercourse with one 
who seemed to regard her but with 
fraternal affection. 

How erroneous this judgment of 
the simple-hearted affectionate fa- 
ther! Gideon loved his daughter 
with a fervor and hopelessness that 
was fast sapping the spring of his 
young existence, though honor and 
gratitude alike restrained him from 
wooing the wealthy heiress of 
his kind and liberal benefactor, to 
share his ruined fortunes. Day af- 
ter day he resolved to leave the 
Grange, yet with a lover’s inconsis- 
tency he still lingered on ; and 
Margaret, self-deceived, termed her 
love sisterly regard, and by her 
winning, unobtrusive kindness, ri- 
veted still closer those chains which 
bound together their warm and too 
susceptible hearts. 

Roused, however, to a more lively 
sense of his desolate prospects, by 
the contrasting brightness of the 
happier fortunes of his friend and 
sister, he resolved to seek in ab- 
sence, and the duties of his profes- 
sion, a relief to his deeply wounded 
heart. 

The involvement of his prospects 
had never been alluded to since his 
return ; but after the departure of 
Malcolm, finding himself alone with 
Mr. Halliburton, he led to the 
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subject, by regretting that circum- 
stances put it out of his power to add 
aught to the very scanty dowry of 
Marion. “On my own account 
it matters not, as I shall shortly 
rejoin my corps, and my pay is 
sufficient to supply all the legiti- 
mate wants of a sober bachelor like 
myself.” A smile lurked in the 
mirthful eye of the laird, as Gideon 
began to speak, and he resolved to 
punish him for his want of confi- 
dence ; but when he listened to the 
mournful tones of his voice—looked 
on the calm hopelessness of his pale 
countenance—and reflected on his 
honorable forbearance, the warm- 
hearted old man grasped his h 

and, in the fullness of his heart, de- 
clared how long and ardently he 
had desired to embrace him as a son. 
“ Go, then,”’ he continued, “‘ and as- 
certain the sentiments of Margaret, 
of which I know nothing—should 
they prove favorable to your hopes, 
it is well—if otherwise, then—”’ 

“Then,” interrupted the impas- 
sioned youth, “ then, after life will 
be to me a dreary blank,” and rush- 
ed from the apartment. 

In the garden he found Marga- 
ret; leaning on her offered arm, 
they sauntered along a rural path- 
way overhung by bramble, and wild 
rose-bushes, loaded with their dark 


-and scarlet fruits, till they reached 


athymy bank that looked down on 
the Slitterick. The clear waters of 
this pastoral stream reflected the 
soft autumnal clouds intermingled 
with the shadows of a few scattered 
trees that grew on the margin; a 
picturesque homestead stood on a 
steep acclivity on the opposite bank, 
and the fleecy flocks ranged over the 
healthy pastures beyond. For some 
moments they gazed in silence on the 
peaceful scene ; when Gideon said, 
in the low suppressed tones of deep 
inward emotion—“ It rests with you, 
my early companion, whether I shall 
ever again look on this glorious land- 
scape!”’ There was a sadness 
in his voice that awakened a re- 
sponding chord in the bosom of 
Margaret ; but, sacred be the bliss- 
ful communion of their pure and ho- 
ly affection, as, standing alone be- 
neath the blue vault of heaven, in 
the solemn hour of twilight, their 
young hearts co-mingled. 


A bright clear harvest moon had 
risen and lighted the lovers on their 
return to the house, before which 
the laird paced with a perturbed and 
restless air. But one glance at the 
blushing happy face of his daughter 
removed all his doubts ; he took her 
hand, placed it in that of her lover, 
and called down the choicest bless- 
ings of Heaven on their heads. 





THE WILD GARLAND,* 


TueEse two little unpretending vo- 
lumes, from the pens of sister and 
brother, are, in our eyes, severally 
or conjointly, of mois worth than 
many an ambitious tome put toge- 
ther in one heavy lump, that, by 
power of puffing, had each in its 
day enjoyed, perhaps, no inconside- 
rable share of popular applause. In 
these days, much as we love and 
admire the age, it is, we fear, one 
of the very rarest qualities even of 
true merit to be unpretending ; per- 


AND SACRED MELODIES.t 


haps because there is so much pre- 
tence without any merit at all, that 
people of worth feel that they must 
stand up for themselves and their 
claims, else both will go unheeded, 
and unacknowledged by the world. 
Yet they who in happy humility 


“ Hold the noiseless tenor of their way,” 


and prefer the pleasure to the fame 
of doing good, the calm of con- 
science to the trouble of glory, sel- 
dom go entirely without the reward 





* Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street, London. 
t+ James Nisbet, Berners Street, Oxford Street, London. 
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even of reputation. Their path, 
though silent, is not unseen—though 
lowly, is not obscure. More eyes 
are upon them than they think in 
their simplicity ; ears from a dis- 
tance catch the sweet music of their 
strains ; and tongues “ syllable their 
names,” even in cities, while them- 
selves know it not, in their seclusion. 
How pleasant—nay, how much 
more than pleasant—to take up by 
chance from some table groaning 
under a load of fashionable novels, 
some small volume, composed by 
some lover of nature, that hath 
found its way there, heaven knows 
how, like some real rosebud yield- 
ing its fragrance among artificial 
flowers. Tis the next best thing to 
meeting in commonplace but talka- 
tive society, where all are jealously 
a-jabber from fear of being thought 
stupid, some maid or matron who 
loves silence best, except when her 
heart inditeth a good matter, and 
who then breathes, in a voice 
“Gentle and low, an excellent thing in 

woman,” ; 
some sentiment, which, whether 
original or not,—and we doubt if 
anything be entirely original,— 
touches an answering chord in our 
heart, and inclines our head kindly 
—perhaps tenderly—towards the 
fair speaker all the rest of the 
evening. 

We believe the authors of these 
little volumes are Quakers. Alas! 
of one of them we must say was ; 
for Samuel Miller Waring lost his 
life by a lamentable accident. He 
was aman of genius, undoubtedly, 
as his poetry proves ; that he was a 
man of virtue was proved by his 
life. His sister survives; and of 
her Duodecimo let us first speak— 
The “ Wild Garland ; or Prose and 
Poetry, connected with English 
Wild Flowers, intended as an Em- 
bellishment to the Study of Botany.” 
We believe that in the fulfilment of 
her pleasant task, she was assisted 
by her brother ; but hearts touched 
by the same or kindred feelings ex- 
press them in language that breathes 
of their common origin ; and there- 





fore we shall not think of speculat- 
ing on the shares respectively to be 
assigned to each of the coadjutors. 
The “ Wild Garland,” though mani- 
festly written by one who is an 
adept in the science of Botany, yet 
lays no claim to science, professes 
not to throw any fresh light upon 
the subject, nor to initiate by any 
new method into its hidden myste- 
ries ; but simply to give additional 
interest to the study of botany, by 
the association of ideas poetical, 
historical, or classical, with some of 
the beautiful productions of our 
fields and woods. As it is absolute- 
ly “a Wild Garland,” the author 

ys that the strict arrangement of 
class and order has not been ob- 
served. The flowers of which it is 
composed have been gathered as 
fancy directed, and are offered to 
the reader, not as the fairest and 
most fragrant, but as a sample of 
the treasures every hedgerow and 
meadow may furnish. ‘There are 
in all but eighty pages—and we 
have no fault to find with them ex- 
cept that they are too few. The 
engravings are excellent—and it 
does one’s eyes and heart good to 
look on them all so naturally color- 
ed—the round-leaved Sundew, the 
Common Furze, the two-flowered 
Linnea, the Red Poppy, the Wild 
Germander, the Violet, the Snow- 
drop, the Common Primrose, the 
Cowslip, the Common Daisy, the 
Common Broom—treasures which 
are strewed along the wayside, both 
the highways and bye-ways, which 
he who stands still may gather, and 
he who runs may read. There are 
some touching lines on the round- 
leaved Sundew. Its beauty is truly 
said to consist in the form and ap- 
pearance of the leaves which are 
thrown out immediately from the 
root, and spread over the surface of 
the ground ; each plant forming a 
little circular plot of green cup- 
shaped leaves, thickly fringed with 
hairs of a deep rose-color, These 
hairs support small drops, or glo- 
bules, of a pellucid liquor-like dew, 
which continue even in the hottest 
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part of the day, and in the fullest 
exposure to the sun. It is found in 
mossy bogs, and on the borders of 
ponds and rivulets in moorland dis- 
tricts. 


To the Round-leaved Sundew. 


« By the lone fountain’s secret bed, 
Where human footsteps rarely tread, 
?Mid the wild moor or silent glen, 
The Sundew blooms unseen by men ; 
Spreads there her leaf of rosy hue, 

A chalice for the morning dew, 

And, ere the summer’s sun can rise, 
Drinks the pure waters of the skies. 


** Wouldst thou that thy lot were given, 
Thus to receive the dews of heaven, 

With heart prepared, like this meek flower ? 
Come, then, and hail the dawning hour ; 

So shall a blessing from on high, 

Pure as the rain of summer’s sky, 

Unsullied as the morning dew, 

Descend, and all thy soul imbue. 


** Yes ! like the blossoms of the waste 
Would we the sky-born waters taste, 
To the High Fountain’s sacred spring 
The chalice let us humbly bring : 

So shall we find the streams of heaven 
To him who seeks are freely given ; 
The morning and the evening dew 
Shall still our failing strength renew.” 


The common furze, gorse, whins, 
—is not a bank of it beautiful, 
gleaming goldenly amid the summer 
woods, and scenting the thin mists 
that in morning hour float over the 
murmurs of the awakened river ? 
Here are three feeling quatrains to 
that bank-and-brae-brightener-and- 
sweetener. 

** Mid scatter’d foliage, pale and sere, 

Thy kindly floweret cheers the gloom ; 


And offers to the waning year 
The tribute of its golden bloom. 


“ Beneath November’s clouded sky, 
In chill December’s stormy hours, 
Thy blossom meets the traveller’s eye, 

Gay as the buds of summer bowers. 


*¢ Flower of the dark and wintry day ! 
Emblem of friendship! thee I hail ! 
Blooming when others fade away, 
And brightest when their hues grow pale.” 


All the verses that ever were 
written on flowers, are good—at 
least, we remember no bad ones. 
So spiritual in their balmy beauty, 
they inspire not only clods but 
clod-hoppers. A bunch of flowers 
suddenly held up before the eyes 
and nose of the veriest blockhead, 
makes him for a moment a bard—a 
poet. The delicate and sensitive 

7 ATHENEUM, VOL. 5, 3d series. 


mind, again, alive to the visitings of 
the spirit of beauty that goes glimps- 
ing over the earth, can never be at 
a loss for joy as long as the daisies 
dance in the sunshine. Gentle 
reader! perhaps you never saw a 
daisy dance ? Then are you much 
to be pitied. They go dancing up 
hill and down brae, in no regular 
figure, but overspreading the whole 
green floor in one indistinguishable 
gallopade. The sunbeams in which 
they swim along, settle ; and lo ! in 
an instant all the dancers are mo- 
tionless on their seats. They seem 
absolutely rooted to the ground— 
and all their faces covered with 
blushes. But here is a cowslip, 
and we absolutely smell the sweet- 
scented pale yellow blossom. But 
listen to a little lay in honor of the 
flower. 
The Cowslip. 


** Unfolding to the breeze of May, 
The Cowslip ep the vernal ray ; 
The topaz and the ruby gem, 

Her blossom’s simple diadem ; 

And, as the dew-drops gently fall, 
They tip with pearls her coronal. 


** In princely halls and courts of kings 
Its lustrous ray the diamond flings ; 
Yet few of those who see its beam, 
Amid the torch-light’s dazzling gleam, 
As bright as though a meteor shone, 
Can call the costly prize their own. 


** But gems of every form and hue 
Are glittering here in morning dew 5 
Jewels that all alike may share 

As freely as the common air ; 

No niggard hand, or jealous eye, 
Protects them from the passer by. 


«* Man to his brother shuts his heart, 
And Science acts a miser’s part ; 

But Nature, with a liberal hand, 
Flings wide her stores o’er sea and land. 
If gold she gives, not ape grains 

Are scatter’d far across the plains ; 
But lo, the desart streams are roll’d 
O’er precious beds of virgin gold. 

If flowers she offers, wreaths are given, 
As countless as the stars of heaven : 
Or music—’tis no feeble note 

She bids along the valleys float ; 

Ten th ad } lad: 

In one full chorus swell the breeze. 





** Oh, art is but a scanty rill 
That genial seasons scarcely fill. 
But nature needs no tide’s return 
To fill afresh her flowing urn : 
She gathers all her rich supplies 
Where never-failing waters rise.” 


But let us now pensively turn 
over the leaves of the “ Sacred 
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Melodies.” Some of them are tru- 
ly beautiful—and will bear to be 
read after the hymns of James 
Montgomery, of Heber, or of Kee- 
ble. Oh ! that people whotake pen 
in hand would but write from the 
heart! All men, women, and child- 
ren, have hearts—and we would 
fain believe not bad hearts either— 
nay, good hearts,—till the Prince 
of the Air, feeling himself called on 
by thoughts, by incipient sinners 
unexpressed, ailights before them 
unseen, 
** And then a wicked whisper turns 
Their hearts as dry as dust.” 

Then the corrupt become stupid— 
and great prosers. Poetry breathes 
not, brightens not for such; yet 
once there was music in their souls, 
and in dim memory of the past they 
become versifiers — poetasters, — 
and without meaning to be impious, 
they tag-rag-and-bobtail the very 
verses of the Bible. But a truly 
pious man or woman always writes 
well on sacred subjects, for they al- 
ways write from the heart ; and in 
song the heart of a Christian justi- 
fieth itself before men and angels. 
Samuel Miller Waring was a pious 
man. Had he not been so, never 
could he have written the following 
lines : 
‘* Thou, dear enthusiast, sayest, 

None oan like nature preach ; 
That in her fane thou prayest ; 

That woods and rills can teach ; 
Yes, more than e’er Ilyssus 

Taught sages by his stream ; 


Or groves beside Cephissus, 
That waved o’er Plato’s dream. 


“ Then leave these vales below thee ; 
Come, stretch thine eagle eye, 
And nature more will show thee 
Of Him thou canst not spy. 
Gaze on the fire-stream, pouring 
Down Etna’s viny steep ; 
Go where the billow’s roaring 
Is loudest on the deep. 


‘* Where earthquakes mutter deadly, 
And domes and turrets reel ; 
Where camel-bells pause dreadly, 
Quench’d in the hot Samiel ; 
Where thunders roll before him, 
And where his lightnings shine, 
Bow, tremble, and adore him; 
For this—this God is thine. 


* Yet see, through clouds storm-broken, 
The dove-borne olive bough ! 
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Take thou, and bind that token 
Around thine awe-struck brow. 

Then where his bow he spreadeth, 
Behold him dark no more ; 

Him, who the wild waves treadeth, 
Seck now on yon green shore. 


** Around his footsteps springing, 
What wreaths embalm the air! 

While hills break forth in singing, 
Go, trace those footsteps there : 

When morn’s first beam from slumbers 
Awakes the dewy flowers ; 

Or with that bird whose numbers 
Charm starry midnight hours. 


* To Him let rapture wing thee, 

From heights where eagles dwell ; 
Or let the glad bee bring thee 

Home to her thymy cell. 
Where’er thou wilt, observe him 

In things that fairest shine ; 
Then, joyful, fly to serve him, 

For He—that God—is thine.” 


There is something profound in 
the pathos of the lines addressed 
“To the Magdalen.” 


* Yes, weep, O woman frail and fair ; 
Though tears that fall so fast 

Amid that bright yp-braided hair 
Can ne’er efface the past. 


** Though other drops, whose power divine 
Can wash thy stains away, 

Must plead e’en more than tears like thine ; 
More holy still than they. 


** Had He who pardons bid thee bring 
Those tears his love to buy, 

That word had ne’er unseal’d the spring 
That fills thy streaming eye. 

* Ah ’twas not Sinai’s flash that taught 
That frozen fount to glow ; 

No—amilder, mightier rays it caught ; 
And lo, the waters flow ! 

*¢ Pour then thine odors—pour, and see, 
In Him on whom they fall, 

The vase of clay that holds for thee 
Balm costlier far than all. 


** More fragrant unction on that brow 
Rests, where his father smiled : 

He bears a brother’s name ; for thou, 
Thou too art cali’d a child. 


*€ O wondrous !—pour a heaven of tears: 
When sin’s erased above, 

How dark that record torn appears, 
In the full light of love !” 


We have room for one other 
strain. It is not without majesty— 
and would do honor to a far higher 
name than that of Samuel Miller 
Waring. 


** Peace ! peace ! swelling trump that repeatest 
The praises to victory given ! 
Let the harp with the chords that are sweetest, 
Seund softly—* The banner of heaven ! 
Oh bring forth the cross-bearing banner ! 
The banner ! the banner of heaven!’ 
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« Never blood of the vanquish’d imbrued it : 
Those drops from the Victor did flow ; 
And the tears that alone have bedew’d it 
Were shed o’er the wounds of a foe. 
There is victory dwells in the banner 
Of the Leader that bled for his foe. 


*¢ Yon standard, inwoven with flowers 
From the groves where sages have trod, 
And from Paradise too—how it towers ! 
*Tis all, save the banner of God. 
Oh give us the banner !—the banner ! 
Bring forth the true banner of God ! 


“Whence came that fierce zeal that is glowing-— 
That would call down the flame from above ? 
Proud spirits their missiles are throwing :— 
Ah, where is the banner of love ? 
The banner !—oh bring forth the banner ! 
Bring forth the mild banner of love ! 


“ There are songs that break forth at its beam- 


> 
As of warblers when dawning is bright ; 
And hark ! lo, the night-bird is screaming, 
As he flies from the banner of light. 
*Tis holiness beams from the banner : 
It breathes round the banner of light. 


« Hurl it not where the trampler hath found it : 
Serene to the breeze be it given ; 
And soft airs shall whisper around it, 
* This sure is the banner of heaven!” 
Unfurl then—unfurl all the banner ; 
Every fold !—’tis the banner of heaven! ” 


Nay, we must quote yet another 
little poem. What shall it be ? 


Peter Weeping. 


** O strong in purpose—frail in power, 
Where now the pledge so lately given ? 
Coward—to creatures of an hour ; 
Bold to the challenged bolts of heaven ! 


« Shall that fierce eye e’er pour the stream 
Of heart-wrung tears before its God ? 
Thus did the rock in Horeb seem, 
One moment ere it felt the rod. 


“ But Jesus turns :—mysterious drops 
Before that kindly glance flow fast ; 

So melt the snows from mountain tops, 
When the dark wintry hour is past. 


«What might it be that glance could paint ? 
Did one deep-touching impress blend 

The more than sage—the more than saint— 
The more than sympathizing friend ? 


« Was it, that lightning thought retraced 
Some hallow’d hour beneath the moon ? 

Or walk, or converse high, that graced 
The temple’s culumn’d shade at noon ? 


“ Say, did that face to memory’s eye, 
With gleams of Tabor’s glory shine ? 
Or did the dews of agony 
Still rest upon that brow divine ? 


« T know not :—but I know a will 

That, Lord! might frail as Peter’s be ! 
A heart that had denied thee still, 

E’en now—without a look from Thee !”” 


It is delightful to know that much 
poetry such as this is almost every 


season stealing into existence, not 
transitory, since it lives in many 
gentle hearts, breathing its balm im 
quiet homes, like that of the favor- 
ite flowers that bloom in their par- 
lor windows—even like the ever- 
blossoming rose that often sheds its 
beauty unheeded, but every now 
and then, both in gloom and sun- 
shine, suddenly attracts the eyes of 
the inmates, and often wakes a .si- 
lent blessing, almost a prayer. Such 
poems as these, of which the world 
takes little or no heed, are felt pe- 
culiarly to belong to those who have 
been so fortunate—so happy——as to 
meet with them by accident perhaps, 
or to have received them from the 
hand of some chance-acquaintance, 
who, after the pleasant gift, is 
thenceforth considered to be a 
friend. Albums might be reposito- 
ries for such productions. By the 
way, speaking of Albums—thanks 
to Charles Lamb for his Album 
verses, so beautifully printed and 
got up by his young friend Edward 
Moxon, himself gifted with much 
poetical feeling and fancy, witness 
his ‘“ Christmas.” Charles! we 
love the following strain :— 


Angel Help. 


«* This rare tablet doth include 

Poverty with sanctitude. 

Past midnight this poor maid hath spun, 
And yet the work is not half done, 
Which must supply from earnings scant 


_ A feeble bed-rid parent’s want. i 


Her sleep-charged eyes exemption ask, 
And holy hands take up the task ; 
Unseen the rock and spindle ply, 

And do her earthly drudgery. 

Sleep, saintly poor one, sleep, sleep on ; 
And, waking, find thy labors done. 
Perchance she knows it by her dreams ; 
Her eye hath caught the golden gleams, 
Angelic presence testifying, 

That round her everywhere are flying ; 
Ostents from which she may presume, 
That much of Heaven is in the room. 
Skirting her own bright hair they run, 
And to the sunny add more sun : 

Now on that aged face they fix, 
Streaming from the crucifix ; 

The flesh-clogg’d spirit disabusing, 
Death-disarming sleeps infusing, 
Prelibations, foretastes high, 

And equal thoughts to live or die. 
Gardener bright from Eden’s bower, 
‘Tend with care that lily flower! 

To its leaves and root infuse 

Heaven’s sunshine, Heaven's dews. 
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*Tis a type, and ’tis a pledge, 

Of a crowning privilege. 

Careful as that lily flower, 

This maid must keep her precious dower ; 


The Eve of Saint Simon, in Colombia. 


Live a sainted maid, or die 
Martyr to virginity.” 


* Oh ! rare Charles Lamb ! ” 





THE EVE OF SAINT SIMON, IN COLOMBIA. 


Tue town of Achaquas, situated on 
the banks of the river Apure, derives 
some importance from the fact that 
it has ever been the habitual and 
favorite residence of “ El Gefe de 
los Llajieros.”” Here the ferocious 
Paez has erected a house, which, 
by the bare-legged natives, may be 
deemed a specimen of architectural 
magnificence, as compared with the 
mud-built hovels that compose the 
residue of the town; with the ex- 
ception, however, of the church and 
“ Caza del Cura,” which entirely 
occupy one side of a large though 
irregular square. ‘ La Grande 
Plaza,” as it is called, was, during 
the revolutionary struggle, the the- 
atre of many sanguinary scenes. 
Hither were the prisoners of Paez 
and his followers led, and, under 
the scowling brow of the chief, in- 
humanly massacred ; and although 
in just retaliation, perhaps, of Spa- 
nish cruelty, yet the refined barba- 
rity with which these reprisals were 
conducted baffles description, and 
would indeed be deemed apocryphal 
by all save those who had the mis- 
fortune to witness them. Here, too, 
would Paez occasionally indulge 
his faithful adherents with the gra- 
tifying spectacle of a bull-fight, and 
the exhibition of his own wonderful 
prowess. On these occasions the 
chieftain would appear dressed in 
his native garb. he large white 
“ calconzillos,”’ or drawers, loose at 
the knee, and not extending below 
it—a check shirt, open at the neck, 
and confined at the waist with a red 
or blue scarf, worn like our military 
sashes, and which supported the 
“ cuchillo,” or large knife, the ne- 


ver-failing appendage of a “ Llajie- 
ro ”’—the “ sombrero de pallo,” or 
immense-rimmed straw hat, with a 
white feather, the party emblem— 
and the massive silver spurs, attach- 
ed to the naked heel by thongs:eut 
from a bullock’s hide—complete 
this singular but picturesque cos- 
tume.* Thus accoutred, and mount- 
ed on one of his best-trained horses, 
would Paez seek an encounter with 
the fiercest bull that could be pro- 
cured, his surprising agility and 
consummate skill in horsemanship 
enabling him to avoid the incessant 
attacks of the furious animal, whom 
he goads into unbounded rage, by 
turns pursuing and pursued, till at 
length, tired of the sport, he seizes 
the beast by the tail, and, with Her- 
culean strength, throws it upon its 
back ; then leaping from the saddle, 
(amid the cheering acclamations of 
the spectators, ) with his “‘ cuchillo ” 
puts a speedy termination to its 
sufferings and life together. This 
and cock-fighting, a sport of which 
Paez is an enthusiastic admirer, 
(having an immense number of these 
birds in constant training,) are the 
principal amusements, and tend to 
feed the bloodthirsty propensities of 
this lawless militia during the tem- 
porary suspensions of their predato- 
ry warfare. I here apply the term 
“ militia,” such being, correctly 
speaking, the collective appellation, 
and attributes, of those more imme- 
diately under Paez’s command. A 
body of three hundred men, half of 
whom have the rank of officers, and 
form a separate corps, bearing the 
denomination of ‘ Los bravos de la 
guardia de honore,”{ are in con- 





* On duty, or on the march, a blanket of different colors (red or blue, being, however, the 
most prevalent), with a hole cut in the centre to admit the head, is usually worn, and forms a 


striking and not ungraceful upper garment. 


t “ 


—Curate’s house. 





Gefe de los Llaneros,’’—Chief of the inhabitants of the Plains. 
“La Grande Plaza,”—Great square. ‘* Calconzillos,”—Short, loose 


** Caza del cura,”’ 
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stant attendance on the person of 
the chief ; and the gallant achieve- 
ments which he has performed at 
their head, as also the individual 
feats of intrepidity displayed by this 
small band, (however well they may 
be attested,) would, to the generali- 
ty of readers, appear incredible. In 
the event of any sudden emergency, 
an intended attack upon the enemy, 
or the necessity of acting upon the 
defensive, Cy the by, a rare occur- 
rence with Paez,) he could, at a 
very short notice, assemble three 
thousand men, who, from the facility 
which the plains afford him of pro- 
curing horses, form one of the most 
formidable and efficient cavalry 
forces ever embodied. Each man, 
whilst engaged even in the culture 
of his small plantation of Indian corn 
and sugar-cane, keeps his docile 
charger ready for instant action ; 
and those who might neglect this 
precautionary measure —so asto- 
nishing is the power which the Lla- 
fiero has obtained by practice in the 
manege—would, in the short space 
of an hour or two, be enabled to 
tame the unruly spirit of the wildest 
stallion, and render him fully ade- 
quate to all the purposes of guerilla 
service. Paez himself has a reserve 
of five hundred horses, which follow 
in the rear of all his expeditions, as 
a remount to himself and staff; and 
so jealous is he of his right of exclu- 
sive possession, that he has been 
known to refuse Bolivar (the then 
supreme chief of Venezuela) a sin- 
gle horse for his personal accommo- 
dation ! 

In addition to the amusements 
already described as forming the 
principal recreation of the motley 
inhabitants of the town and vicinity 
of Achaquas, each leisure moment 
was devoted to gambling ; and so 
addicted were all classes to this vi- 
cious enjoyment, that tables were to 
be seen by day and night at the cor- 
ners of the different streets, round 
which stood mixed groups of officers 


and privates, and even women, all 
engaged in sacrificing to the blind 
goddess, amid the blasphemous 
curses of those whom Fortune be- 
trayed. Paez himself, perambulat- 
ing the town, would frequently min- 
gle with one or other of these par- 
ties, and, by his presence, sanction 
a vice, the demoralizing effects of 
which eventually produced the most 
pernicious consequences, and which 
proved, indeed, the primary cause 
of the melancholy catastrophe which 
it will shortly be my painful task to 
record, 

Ere I pursue the thread of my 
narration, however, it may prove 
agreeable to my reader to learn 
something of the personal appear- 
ance, character, and acquirements, 
of a chief whose present station, as 
head of the Venezuelan confedera- 
cy, and opposition to the misnamed 
“Washington of Colombia,” ren- 
ders an object of public interest. 

José Antonio Paez is of robust 
though diminutive stature: his 
shoulders, of extraordinary breadth, 
support a short neck of unusual 
thickness (not unlike that of the en- 
raged bull he delights in combating), 
and which probably occasions those 
fits which any strong excitement is 
sure to produce. his neck, in its 
turn, sustains a head of dispropor- 
tionate dimensions, in which small 
dark eyes of uncommon brilliance 
light up a countenance where cun- 
ning seems the predominant expres- 
sion: but cruelty lies concealed in 
his heart. Like the tiger crouching 
to spring on its prey, Paez is to be 
most dreaded when he evinces least 
anger. His features afford no inti- 
mation to the victim whose doom he 
meditates ; and many a Spanish pri- 
soner, lulled into fancied security 
by his smile, has found it but the 
harbinger to death. Brave even to 
temerity—if the savage ferocity of 
a wild beast may be termed cou- 
rage—he dreads no foe, and will 
rush, unattended, into the midst of 
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thousands, regardless of danger. At 
the battle of Ortez he was known, 
with his own hand, to have slain 
thirty of the enemy ; and his lance, 
the weapon with which he perform- 
ed this. feat, still wet with the vital 
fluid, was by himself, after the ac- 
tion, presented to the late General 
English. He is, without exception, 
the best guerilla chieftain that ex- 
ists. With but little theoretical 
knowledge of the art of war, he has, 
from experience, become an adept 
in its practical duties. Correct in 
his judgment, decisive in his con- 
duct, and rapid in his movements, 
success generally follows the exe- 
cution of his plans. Were his edu- 
cation commensurate with his natu- 
ral abilities, he might vie in talent 
with a Napoleon, and the southern 
hemisphere (according to the bias 
his ambition might then take) yet 
have to lament a scourge, or glory 
in a benefactor. 

Having now endeavored to give 
my reader some faint idea of the 
merits and demerits of the redoubt- 
able Paez, I will request him to ac- 
company me, in his “ mind’s eye,” 
to the little town of Achaquas, 
where we shall arrive at the period 
of the truce agreed to by Bolivar 
and the Spanish general Morillo. 
A six months’ suspension of hostili- 
ties had been just declared, and the 
— troops throughout Venezue- 
a had taken possession of their 
different cantonments, where they 
hoped to enjoy a short respite from 
the toils and privations they had so 
long and so patiently endured. This 
pleasing anticipation was more par- 
ticularly indulged in by the garrison 
of Achaquas. Here the remnant 
of the “ British legion,” that had 
arrived with General English two 
years previous, was stationed, under 
the command of Colonel Blosset, 
upon whom the charge had devolved 
at the demise of the former. The 
brigade now consisted of only eight 
incomplete companies of infantry, 
and one squadron of dismounted 
cavalry—a melancholy and convinc- 
ing proof of the insalubrity of the 





climate. These brave fellows had 
gallantly sustained the honor of the 
national character before Cumana 
and Barcelona, and, after numerous 
fatiguing marches and _ counter- 
marches, had arrived at Achaquas 
some time prior to the truce, and 
were then regarded as the most ef- 
fective and best-disciplined body at 
Paez’s head-quarters. Strongly 
recommended by Bolivar to the 
special protection of that general 
(and to whose kindness their ser- 
vices alone should have proved a 
sufficient claim), they relied on 
thé promises made them, and hoped 
to become sharers, at least, in the 
prosperity which now began to 
dawn upon the republic as an ear- 
nest of brighter prospect. How falla- 
cious, alas, were these expectations! 

They soon discovered that an un- 
due preference was accorded by 
those in authority to the Creole 
troops : they beheld themselves the 
objects of a narrow-minded preju- 
dice, considered as intruders in the 
country in whose defence they had 
bled, hourly insulted by the inhabit- 
ants and rival soldiery, and desig- 
nated by the epithet of slaves pur- 
chased by the barter of hides and 
tallow! These bitter gibes and 
keen sarcasms were borne by the 
men for a long time with stoical 
fortitude, or, rather, with an apathy 
uncommon to Englishmen. ‘Their 
energies had been numbed, as it 
were, by intense suffering ; and it 
seemed as though the chords of 
their hearts had ceased to vibrate 
to the touch of indignity ! 

The bow-string, after rain, if too 
forcibly distended, will snap ; so did 
our countrymen, by degrees, begin 
to feel the strain upon their sensi- 
bilities, though they writhed not till 
that strain became tightened to 
agony. 

Bolivar had directed that half-pay 
should be issued monthly to the 
“ British legion.” This advantage 
was, however, only nominal : a base 
metal coin, slightly washed with sil- 
ver (termed by the inhabitants 
“chipe achipe”) was in conse- 
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quence put in circulation. The 
tradesmen refused to receive it in 
exchange for the requisite articles 
of consumption until Paez threaten- 
ed to shoot the recusant ; and even 
then the enhanced price of provi- 
sions bore no comparison with the 
fictitious value of the spurious coin, 
and the English were therefore still 
unable to obtain the common neces- 
saries of existence. 

Meanwhile, the good money fur- 
nished from the exchequer for the 
express purpose of carrying Boli- 
var’s order into eflect, was by Paez 
(with an occasional sop in the pan 
thrown to one or two of the superior 
British officers to keep them quiet) 
distributed amongst his tawny-co- 
lored satellites ; nor was it an unu- 
sual sight to behold the gambling- 
tables before alluded to covered 
with doubloons and “pesos duros,” 
and of which our famished soldiers 
well knew they should have been 
the legal possessors. A pound of 
bad beef had, for a considerable 
period, been the only diurnal ration 
received by our brave comrades, 
and many of the officers were re- 
duced to the necessity of parting 
with their wearing apparel; the 
“sambo,” or mulatto purchaser, 
parading his uncomely figure, array- 
ed in all the glitter of gold and sil- 
ver embroidery, and triumphing in 
the spoil, in the presence even of 
its former owner. Splendid uni- 
forms changed wearers with sur- 
prising rapidity ; and many a youth- 
ful ‘‘ petit maitre”? was happy to 
shelter himself from the scorching 
rays of a tropical sun, or the furious 
pelting of the pitiless shower, be- 
neath the once-despised but now 
coveted blanket. A considerable 
quantity of clothing, boots, shoes, 
&e, had arrivedfrom England and 
the United States for the use of the 
troops. These were surreptitiously 
disposed of by the “ administrador’’* 
to the merchant-pedlars who follow- 
ed the army and preyed upon its 
vitals, and the produce of the sale 


speedily found its my to the haz- 
ard table ; whilst the British soldier 
was not only suffered to wander 
about destitute and barefooted, but 
otherwise literally in a state of nu- 
dity ! Such, however, was the ex- 
cellent discipline of the corps, that, 
notwithstanding these just motives 
of disaffection to a cause which 
they had been induced to espouse 
from the most flattering anticipa- 
tions, the men still continued to 
perform their various military avo- 
cations, if not with cheerful alacrity, 
at least with mechanical steadiness, 
until a circumstance (which I am 
about to relate) occurred, and 
roused their dormant feelings to an 
acute sense of the degradation they 
had so long labored under. 

General Paez requiring some al- 
teration to be made in part of his 
dress, sent an orderly to command 
the immediate attendance of one of 
the British regimental tailors. The 
poor devil was in the act of masti- 
cating his hard beef when the gene- 
ral’s mandate reached him; and not 
over anxious, possibly, to work 
without any chance of remuneration, 
neglected to obey quite so promptly 
as Paez expected. The general, 
irritated by what he qualified an act 
of insolent insubordination, des- 

atched an aide-de-camp to Colonel 

losset, directing him forthwith to 
compliment the refractory tailor 
with a hundred lashes! That offi- 
cer, feeling the injustice of the or- 
der, lost no time in waiting upon 
Paez, and respectfully stated, that 
by the English articles of war (under 
whieh code the “ British legion ” 
had been embodied, and to which, 
by Bolivar’s sanction, they could be 
alone amenable) he was prohibited 
from inflicting corporeal punish- 
ment, except by the sentence of a 
court martial ; but if his excellency 
thought proper, he would imme- 
diately summon one, and doubted 
not, according to the evidence ad- 
duced, the court would satisfy him 
by their verdict. 
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During this remonstrance, not a 
muscle in Paez’s face betrayed his 
inward agitation, not a gesture in- 
terrupted the colonel’s exordium. 
An indifferent spectator would have 
inferred from his manner that he 
had either lost all recollection of 
the occurrence, or deemed it too 
trivial to attract his further notice ; 
a more accurate observer, however, 
would have detected the smile of 
ineffable contempt struggling for 
passage through his firmly closed 
lips. For some moments after 
Blosset had ceased to speak, there 
was a death-like pause—none dared 
to break the deans ; those who 
best knew him almost dreaded to 
respire. All this time Paez kept 
his eyes intently fixed on Blosset, 
who (like the bird charmed by the 
fascinating influence-of the rattle- 
snake) involuntarily trembled : at 
length he raised them, as if wholly 
unconscious of the sensation he had 
caused, and turning to an aide-de- 
camp who stood near, told him to or- 
der the bugle to sound “ Turn out the 
whole ; ” then approaching Blosset, 
with calm, unruffled voice, address- 
ed him thus :—“ If, Sir, the uncom- 
promising strictness of your military 
code prevents you from chastising 
insolence in a soldier, by the appli- 
cation of a few lashes, unless sanc- 
tioned by a court-martial, mine im- 
poses no such delicate restraints 
upon my will, and I can shoot the 
insubordinate object of my. displea- 
sure without the aid or authority of 
your tribunal. Now mark me, 
Colonel. Return to your brigade, 
see my former orders carried into 
prompt execution, or in ten minutes 
the man will have ceased to exist!” 
Blosset bowed and retired. It is 
almost needless to say, that of two 
evils the least was chosen—the un- 
lucky tailor received his hundred 
lashes. Paez on horseback re- 
mained on the confines of the 
“Grande Plaza” till he saw his 
victim tied up and receive the first 
stripe : he then rode off, accompa- 
nied by a numerous staff, to enjoy 
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a gallop and acquire an appetite on 
the neighboring plains ! 

The effect which this stretch of 
arbitrary power had upon the minds 
of the men may be readily surmised: 
non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates felt equal indignation ; mur- 
murs of disapprobation rose into 
expressions of loud complaint ; all 
were alike clamorous for passports 
to quit the service ; and there is 
little doubt, had an opportunity pre- 
sented itself, the “ British legion ” 
to a man would have joined the 
standard of the enemy. 

For three days following, the 
symptoms of discontent became so 
generally apparent, that Paez him- 
self began to calculate the result. 
Not that he dreaded the irruption 
of the volcano, or could be deterred 
by the burning lava it might vomit 
forth from pursuing his course ; but 
it did not suit his present policy to 
drive things to extremity ; he there- 
fore adopted conciliatory measures, 
and by an augmentation of rations 
(not forgetting an allowance of 
spirituous liquor), with a few ne- 
cessary articles of clothing, he con- 
trived to appease the mutinous spi- 
rit his hard treatment had invoked. 
But the flame of discord was only 
partially smothered, and needed 
but a fresh grievance to rake it into 
a fiercer blaze. ‘The men perform- 
ed their wonted duties in sullen si- 
Jence, and were still evidently 
brooding over the injuries they’had 
sustained. 

In this mood we will for the pre- 
sent leave them, as I am anxious to 
introduce to my reader’s notice a 
few of the officers of the “ British 
legion,” with whom it is necessary 
he should have some acquaintance, 
in order to enable him to better un- 
derstand the sequel of my narrative. 

Colonel Blosset was a man of 
gentlemanlike manners and appear- 
ance. He had formerly held the 
rank of captain and brevet-major in 
the 28th foot, and served with that 
regiment in Egypt. He was consi- 
dered as a brave and clever officer, 
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but he was ill calculated for the post 
he attained in the republican ser- 
vice. Owing, probably, to the in- 
fluence of climate, his mind became 
enervated, and he evinced a most 
unpardonable apathy towards the 
interest and comforts of those under 
his command. He was peculiarly 
accessible to flattery, and the most 
fulsome adulation could neither of- 
fend nor disgust him. This weak- 
ness was taken advantage of by a 
scoundrel, who, by the meanest 
arts, so wormed himself into the 
colonel’s confidence, and took such 
firm hold of his affections, that he 
became his sole adviser, and direct- 
ed his every action ! 

The officers of the legion beheld 
with astonishment the sudden ele- 
vation of a man who but a short 
time previous was a sergeant in the 
corps in which he now bore the rank 
of captain, together with the staff- 
appointment of brigade-major, which 
his patron had bestowed upon him 
with a view of attaching him more 
immediately to his person. Conjec- 
ture was busy in unraveling the 
mystery of this preferment, but no 
correct solution of it appears to 
have been obtained. What seemed 
most singular was, that Blosset 
should have selected for his intimate 
companion an illiterate man of low 
and vulgar habits, and whose only 
redeeming qualities were a bustling 
acti and tolerably soldierlike 
appearance. Had he conducted 
himself with prudence in his new 
station, he might have secured the 
good-will of his former superiors ; 
but his overbearing arrogance and 
insolent assumption of consequence 
rendered him an object of contempt 
and detestation to every English- 
man in the garrison. 

Still, however, Brigade-major 
Trayner (so was the colonel’s min- 
ion named) sect public opinion at de- 
fiance, and, heedless of the odium 
he incurred, continued to assert the 
prerogative of his place, and exer- 
cise its functions with a severity 
that astonished, but could not re- 
strain the sarcastic comments of his 
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quondam associates, some of whom 
had known him in the British army. 
The trite proverb of “ Set a beggar 
on horseback”? was fully verified in 
his conduct. Hints respecting his 
former character were at first cau- 
tiously indulged in, but soon ac- 
quired a more tangible shape ; till 
at length he was boldly accused of 
having (whilst serving with his corps 
during the occupation of France by 
the Allied Forces) been reduced 
from the rank of corporal and pun- 
ished for theft ! 

As he took no steps to invalidate 
a report so stigmatizing in its na- 
ture, the officers of the legion deem- 
ed it their duty to request the com- 
manding officer to institute an in- 
quiry into the truth of a charge 
which was calculated to reflect dis- 
honor upon the whole. Strange to 
say, the colonel not only professed 
to discredit the accusation, but dis- 
countenanced all investigation ! The 
officers, compelled to acquiesce in 
this decision, determined at least to 
avoid the contamination of his socie- 
ty : save, therefore, on points of 
duty, they held no communication 
with him, and he was placed in strict 
“coventry.” This very just mani- 
festation of indignant feeling stung 
Trayner to the soul. Every bane- 
ful passion rankled in his bosom. 
He swore to be revenged, and too 
fatally did he keep his oath !—but 
let us not anticipate our tale. 

Attached as lieutenant to the 
light company of the “ legion,” was 
a young man of most amiable man- 
ners, gentlemanlike, and unassum- 
ing in his deportment. He was 
respected and idolized by his com- 
rades, who took pleasure in predict- 
ing his advancement, which they 
would have witnessed without one 
particle of jealousy. The son ofa 
rich and respectable manufacturer 
in Yorkshire, young Risdale, with 
all the ardent feelings of youthful 
ambition, and his heart glowing with 
enthusiasin to become a participator 
in the glorious struggle of South 
American independence, left his 
father’s house ; exchanging the ad- 
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vantages of affluence for a preca- 
rious existence—the delights of a 
peaceful home, endeared to him by 
a thousand infantile recollections, 
for a country convulsed by civil war 
—the salubrity of his native air for 
the pestiferous vapors of a foreign 
clime ; sacrificing, in short, every 
earthly blessing to a vain phantom 
which has lured millions to destruc- 
tion ! 

Unfortunate and misguided youth 
—May the tears of the brave that 
have been shed o’er thy untimely 
fate propitiate thine honored shade ! 
—may the remembrance of thy vir- 
tues soothe the regrets of the friends 
that survive thee! The turf that 
covers thy humble sepulcbre will lie 
light upon thy bosom, for it is not 
burthened with the curses of the 
widow or the orphan ; whilst the 
marble that entombs the oppressor 
cannot shelter him from the execra- 
tion he merits ! 

The reader will, I am sure, par- 
don my digression. I was unable 
to check this small tribute of respect 
to the manes of one endowed with 
every noble quality. Should a pa- 
rent’s eye peruse this sketch, in de- 
ploring the melancholy event that 
bereaved him of his son, he will, L 
trust, derive some consolation from 
even my feeble efforts to do justice 
to the memory of my friend, and 
shield his character from aspersion. 

How many young men, like poor 
Risdale, impelled by the fervor of 
an ardent imagination, and the spi- 
rit of chivalrous enterprise, embrac- 
ed a cause which presented to their 
view the flattering perspective of 
immortal renown ! How soon, alas ! 
were the evergreen laurels they 
sought changed into mournful cy- 
press! Denied even by the soil 
they aided in delivering from the 
yoke of the despot a little earth to 
cover their inanimate remains, their 
mouldering bones, the refuse of vul- 
tures, are still left to bleach upon 
the arid plains of Candalaria !—But 
to resume my narration. 

The company to which Risdale 
belonged was commanded by the 


son of an old British officer. Their 
relative situation as comrades linked 
them together, whilst a similarity of 
disposition and sentiments cemented 
an attachment, the natural result of 
this reciprocity of feeling. Captain 
Hodgkinson was an excellent offi- 
cer, and, by his persevering exer- 
tions, the light company of the 
“ British legion ”” would have done 
credit to the best-disciplined batta- 
lion in Europe. Respected and 
esteemed by his superiors, he was 
likewise beloved by his equals. No 
man knew better than himself how 
to draw the line of distinction be- 
twixt hauteur and prudent reserve. 
He was condescending to all, fami- 
liar with none ; but he regarded 
Risdale in the double light of friend 
and pupil, and took both pride and 
pleasure in imparting to him the 
fruits of his experience. Under 
these friendly auspices the young 
aspirant soon became a proficient in 
all military exercises, and bid fair 
to rival his instructer, which Hodg- 
kinson rather gloried in than envied. 
Proud of his own creation, he neg- 
lected no opportunity of extolling 
the merits of his youthful competi- 
tor ; and the affection which they 
mutually cherished towards each 
other made them inseparable com- 
panions, and caused them to be con- 
sidered as the Damon and Pythias 
of modern friendship. 

The very soul of honor hiffhself, 
it is not surprising that Captain 
Hodgkinson should have shrunk 
from the polluting touch of infamy. 
Too sincere to disguise his feelings 
at any time, he attempted not to 
restrain them when the routine of 
his professional duties brought him 
into contact with the degraded 
Trayner. His heart would have 
sympathized with misfortune, might 
have wept over the delusions of 
error, but never could hold commu- 
nion with guilt, Trayner’s bare- 
faced impudence disgusted him, and 
he evinced his abhorrence on every 
occasion by the most sovereign con- 
tempt. Risdale of course partook 
of his friend’s antipathy ; and both 
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rendered themselves, in conse- 
quence, more especially the objects 
of a villain’s hatred! Too coward- 
ly openly to evince his enmity, 
Sravner meditated a plan of ven- 
geance so diabolical in its nature, 
and so sudden in its result, that it 
fell with the velocity of the thunder- 
bolt upon its unsuspecting victims, 
without affording the slightest warn- 
ing of its fatal approach. 

Making his patron’s_ ill-placed 
confidence subservient to his pur- 
poses, he secretly employed emissa- 
ries to foment the general discon- 
tent that still prevailed amongst the 
men of the “ British legion ;” and 
by enforcing the performance of 
vexatious duties, curtailing the ra- 
tions, and giving harsh replies to 
the repeated remonstrances for a 
redress of grievances become al- 
most too heavy to be borne—all 
which he pretended to do in the 
name of the colonel, although Blos- 
set was really unconscious of this 
abuse of his authority—he so irri- 
tated the minds of the soldiers 
against their commander, that they 
only waited a favorable opportunity 
of breaking out into open revolt. 
Like a skilful angler, he let them 
nibble at the bait, in the conscious 
security of being able to hook his 
prey at any moment it might suit 
his convenience ; and the hour drew 
near that was to present the garri- 
son of Achaquas with a tragedy 
conceived and executed by a fiend 
in human shape, and teach the inlia- 
bitants of the New World this great 
moral lesson,—that an all-wise Pro- 
vidence may at times permit the 
triumph of powerful guilt over feeble 
innocence ! 

Most of my readers are of course 
well aware that in catholic countries 
it is the common usage to celebrate 
the anniversary of the canonization 
of each and every saint in the ca- 
lendar. On these occasions the in- 
dividual whose name may corres- 


pond with that belonging to any of 


these sanctified worthies, regards it 
as his own peculiar festival, and 
keeps it as we protestants do our 


birthdays. Now it so happened, 
that the good lady to whom the pre- 
sent “ Liberator ” of Colombia 
owes his existence, was prevailed 
upon by the orthodox gossips to se- 
lect the venerable Saint Simon as 
her son’s patron. The motive that 
led to this choice, or the arguments 
for and against its adoption, or whe- 
ther it was decreed “ nemine contra- 
dicente,” the annals of the Bolivari- 
an family sayeth not! It suffices 
that | acquaint my reader, who may 
not possess the advantages of this 
saintly patronage, that such was the 
fact, and the day rapidly advancing 
that was to afford to all classes of 
the republic an opportunity of blend- 
ing with their devotion to the saint 
a demonstration of respectful ho- 
mage to the virtues of their ruler ! 

Bright and glorious rose the sun 
upon the morn that preceded the 
Eve of Saint Simon, as if uncon- 
scious that his setting rays were 
doomed to linger on a scene of 
carnage ! 

All in the little town of Achaquas 
were actively engaged in making 
preparations for the coming festival. 
Besides illuminations, it was intend- 
ed to amuse the populace with the 
favorite spectacle of a bull-fight, and 
messengers were despatched to 
bring from the plains some of the 
fiercest of these animals: it was 
likewise in contemplation to repre- 
sent a drama, in which several of 
the officers were to enact parts ; 
and the light company of the “ le- 
gion,” being the first for fatigue- 
duty, were sent to the woods to col- 
lect materials for the erection of a 
temporary theatre in the “ Grande 
Plaza.” Parades were to be dis- 
pensed with throughout the garrison 
during the day, and all wore the 
face of seeming hilarity. It might 
have been remarked, however, that 
the soldiers of the “legion ” more 
particularly confined themselves to 
the precincts of their barracks, 
which occupied an angle of the 
square, and whence they appeared 
to be unconcerned spectators of all 
that passed without. Things re- 
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mained in this tranquil state till the 
return of the light company. These 
poor fellows had been exposed for 
several hours to the heat of the sun : 
ardent spirits had been twice or 
thrice administered to them, and 
under the influence of the excite- 
ment it produced they became noisy 
and riotous. Upon this result Tray- 
ner had calculated. He had him- 
self fired the train, and with all the 
feelings of gratified malice he anx- 
iously expected the issue of the 
general explosion. He was to be 
seen in different parts of the town 
driving the inebriated and unarmed 
men before him with his naked sa- 
bre. He at last encountered Ris- 
dale, and reproached him in most 
unqualified terms with the state of 
the company, who with truth replied, 
that he did not hold himself respon- 
sible for their conduct, since they 
had not been under his orders dur- 
ing the period of their fatigue-ser- 
vices, and advised soothing mea- 
sures ‘to be employed to recall the 
men to their senses. ‘This counsel 
Trayner imperiously rejected, add- 
ing, “ You, sir, are as drunk as 
those whose cause you espouse !” 
Indignant at a charge so void of 
foundation, and under the impulse 
of the moment, Risdale gave his ac- 
cuser the lie. Major Carter of the 
legion coming up at that instant, the 
expression was by Trayner repre- 
sented as an act of insubordination, 
and Risdale ordered under an ar- 
rest, a mandate he immediately 
obeyed by retiring to his quarters. 
Meantime the barracks present- 
edascene ofconfusion. The whole 
of the men were assembled, and ap- 
peared to be discussing the best 
mode of action. Some proposed to 
address a respectful remonstrance 
to Paez, stating their request, that 
Blosset might be removed from the 
command, and offering to serve un- 
der a Creole colonel of their own 
selection (and here the name of Go- 
mez was loudly vociferated) ; others 
expressed their doubts of the effica- 
cy of an appeal, and their determi- 
nation to seek justice at the point of 


the bayonet: all were unanimous 
in declaring they would no longer 
submit to the neglect and tyranny 
of a superior who seemed to forget 
that he was himself an Englishman. 
They had scarcely arrived at this 
unity of decision, when one or two 
men who had witnessed the alterca- 
tion between Trayner and Risdale 
burst in upon the meeting, and re- 
lated the occurrence. The men’s 
minds, already in a state of ferment, 
wanted but this additional stimulus 
to render them desperate. One of 
the regimental bugles”sounded the 
shrill call to “‘arms;” and the 
next instant the whole, with fixed 
bayonets, rushed into the “‘ Grande 
Plaza,” and formed in line of battle ! 

The noise now became astound- 
ing; and, at intervals, cries of 
“ Down with Blosset !” “* Death to 
Trayner!” “A Creole command- 
er!” “ Gomez forever !”’ could be 
distinguished amid the almost deaf- 
ening din that prevailed. The great- 
er part of the officers, roused from 
the “siesta” they had been indulg- 
ing in, were seen hurrying half- 
equipped along the different streets 
leading to the Great Square. Among 
the first to reach the scene of riot 
was Lieutenant-Colonel Davy, 
whose gallant attempt to quell the 
disturbance was quickly rewarded 
with the infliction of two or three 
wounds, and who only preserved 
his life by the prompt rescue afford- 
ed him by some of his friends who 
had fortunately followed his steps. 
The infuriate soldiers resisted all 
endeavors to pacify them: luckily 
they had no ammunition, or the re- 
sult might have proved fatal to ma- 
ny. ‘Trayner, with true character- 
istic baseness, avoided the storm he 
had conjured ; and Blosset, who 
now made his appearance with wild- 
ness depicted on his countenance, 
would have fallen a sacrifice to his 
unpopularity, had not the sudden 
cry of “ Paez! Paez!” acted like 
an electric shock upon the nerves 
of the men, and paralyzed their fa- 
culty of action. With the velocity 
of an eagle pouncing upon its prey, 
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Paez distanced all his staff (who 
vainly endeavored to keep pace with 
him), and stood calm and collected 
in front of the mutineers: his eye 
flashing indignation was the only 
visible indication of his ruthless ire. 
He beckoned to some of his native 
followers, and gave them private 
orders, which they immediately pro- 
ceeded to execute. A few minutes 
elapsed, during which period a pro- 
found silence reigned where so late- 
ly uproar had presided. Paez soon 
discovered, by a glance, that part 
of his commands had been obeyed. 
The regiment of Apure drew up in 
position to enfilade the rioters, and 
loaded with ball-cartridge on the 
spot. He then called Captain Wil- 
theu (his English aide-de-camp), 
and directed him to proclaim aloud, 
that if any officer, non-commissioned 
officer, or private, had any com- 
plaint to make, he should advance 
to the front. ‘Two or three minutes’ 
pause succeeded the promulgation 
of this notice : at its expiration six 
sergeants deputed by the men to 
plead their cause with the general 
quitted the ranks, and took their 
station in advance, when they were 
instantaneously disarmed by the na- 
tive officers, who began to muster 
in considerable numbers round their 
tyrannical leader.* 

The wily Trayner now deemed it 
time to show himself, and approach- 
ing Paez, informed him that he had 
been engaged in augmenting the 
Creole guard upon the magazines, 
and other precautionary measures 
for the safety of the town, and re- 
quested his further orders. Paez 
soon furnished him with suitable em- 
ployment, by directing him to super- 
intend the immediate execution of 
the six men whom he designated as 
self-convicted ringleaders of the re- 
volt. ‘Trayner said something in an 
under tone to the general, who eja- 
culated, “ Right-—-certainly !—Let 
the light company of the ‘ British le- 
gion’ furnish the firing-party, and 
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its captain will command it!” What 
language can portray Hodgkinson’s 
feelings when the cruel mandate 
met his ear? He saw at once 
the source whence this malignant 
blow sprung, and resolved, at the 
risk of his life, to defeat its purpose. 
Stepping hastily forward, and cast- 
ing his sword at the feet of Paez, 
he thus addressed him : ‘* General, 
when I first drew that weapon, it 
was in the sacred cause of honor:— 
it shall never be sullied in the hands 
of its owner ;—I therefore relinquish 
it. 1 came hither the soldier of li- 
berty, and sworn enemy to oppres- 
sion, and will not degrade myself 
by becoming the deliberate assassin 
of my deluded countrymen. My 
fale depends upon your will ; my dis- 
grace or honor upon my own!” 
During this intrepid speech, Paez 
evinced no emotion, whilst all around 
betrayed more or less agitation. Pi- 
ty and admiration were the predo- 
minant sensations ; for few, if any, 
doubted but his doom was fixed! 
Blosset had been intimate with 
Hodgkinson’s father, and now re- 
solved to make an effort in favor of 
the son, and forestall a sentence 
which, once pronounced by Paez, 
would, like the laws of the ‘‘ Medes 
and Persians,”’ have been irrevoca- 
ble. He hastily approached the 
general, and entered into conversa- 
tion withhim, Their language was 
inaudible, but from the colonel’s 
gestures it might be surmised that 
he pleaded the cause ofmercy. Pa- 
ez’s looks were still cold and relent- 
less. The agony which every sen- 
sitive bosom telt during the few mi- 
nutes that this conference lasted is 
not to be described : the life ofa fel- 
low-creature depended ona breath ; 
and that breath, like the deadly si- 
roc of the desart, could wither all 
who came within its fatal influence! 
Paez speedily put a period tothe hor- 
ror of suspense by directing Tray- 
ner to deprive Captain Hodgkinson 
of his rank, an order which was 


_* I suppose Paez acted upon the principle that the end justifies the means. The proclama- 
tion was merely a subterfuge, since he had not the most distant idea of listening to complaints, 


much less of redressing them. 
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executed by the former with all the 
alacrity of gratified malice, and the 
noble victim of unmerited indignity 
sent under a Creole escort to the 
uard-room, thus escaping a scene 
Eis less fortunate comrades were 
doomed to witness, and which was 
calculated (by the terrific impres- 
sion it made upon their minds) to 
defy even the obliterating power of 
time to efface from their memory. 
Twelve men of the light company 
were now selected as the execution- 
ers of the six unhappy beings who 
stood in mute despair awaiting the 
awful signal of their death. Hodg- 
kinson and Risdale’s absence had, 
however, left them without an offi- 
cer. This circumstance was report- 
ed to the general, who caused pro- 
clamation to be made through an 
aide-de-camp, that any subaltern of 
the “ British legion” volunteering 
the duty should be promoted to the 
rank of captain. I think I hear my 
reader exclaim, “‘ Great God ! is it 
possible that a British officer could 
be induced by the promise of any 
reward to accept such an office ?” 
Softly, kind reader ; you form too 
favorable an estimate of human na- 
ture : sad experience may yet con- 
vince you, as it has myself, that 
self-interest is too often the main 
spring of our actions ; yet I hope 
and believe there are many excep- 
tions to be met with in all classes of 
society, in none more so than The 
Navy and Army of Great Britain, 
in which numbers might be found to 
possess the magnanimity of a Hodg- 
kinson—few, if any, that could be 
seduced by bribery, or influenced 
by fear, to follow an example which 
truth now compels me to record. 
Belonging to the grenadiers of the 
“ legion,” there was a man of the 
name of Gill, who, from the rank of 
sergeant, which he held on leaving 
England, had for his good conduct, 
cleanliness of appearance, and other 
soldierlike qualities, been promoted 
to a second lieutenancy. He had 
formerly been a private in one of our 
regiments of life-guards, where | 
have always understood he obtained 
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the reputation of a steady, sober, 
and well-conducted man. Haweves 
high his character might stand on 
these points, yet it could not be ex- 
pected, from the nature and quality 
of his former habits and associates, 
that he should possess that delicacy 
of feeling, that nice sense of honor, 
that tact of discriminating accurate- 
ly between obedience and servility, 
which distinguishes the gentle- 
man from the plebeian, and stamps 
him with that superiority over his 
species, by the world denominated 
polish, and which is alone to be ac- 
quired by education, and a constant 
intercourse with good society. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that Gill, 
wholly destitute of these refine- 
ments, should have acted according 
to his own limited comprehension 
of right and wrong, and eagerly 
embraced the opportunity of prefer- 
ment which now unexpectedly pre- 
sented itself. Searcely had the 
sound of Paez’s alluring offer died 
upon the air, when he advanced, 
and received from the hands of the 
general those epaulettes which had 
appertained to Hodgkinson ; and 
as soon as the officious Trayner had 
aided in adjusting them to his shoul- 
ders, he proceeded, with the most 
perfect “ sang froid,”’ to place him- 
self at the head ofthe firing party!!! 

And here | must request the read- 
er’s permission to pause for an in- 
stant to nerve myself for the horrid 
task [have undertaken. How shall 
I find words to narrate an event that 
beggars description ? The vivid 
coloring of creative fancy would fail 
in its attempt to paint the sad reali- 
ty! Some years have elapsed, and 
still the dreadful scene is as fresh 
in my recollection as at the hour I 
witnessed it. Too faithful memory 
retraces every incident. I yet be- 
hold, in imagination, the “ Grande 
Plaza,” the assembled troops, the 
stern and ruthless Paez with his 
drawn sword (like his prototype, 
the fiendish Richard), in an assum- 
ed reverie, tracing lines upon the 
sandy soil at his feet. I see the pal- 
lid and imploring looks of the un- 
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happy sufferers wandering from one 
object to another, till they rest in all 
the fixidity of despair upon the pla- 
toon, which with evident reluctance 
is slowly preparing the murderous 
tube. At a little distance I per- 
ceive the infamous Trayner (like 
the demon over the fall of man) ex- 
ulting in the desolation he has caus- 
ed. I see dejection portrayed on 
the countenance of the men of the 
“Jegion,” whilst the drooping heads 
and downcast eyes of the officers 
betray their inward emotion. A cry 
of agony wounds my ear. I turn, 
and behold a group of Creole ban- 
ditti forcing the six struggling vic- 
tims towards the low wall that con- 
nects the church with the “ Caza 


del Cura.” I see them arrive there, 
and constrained to kneel. The fa- 
tal platoon advances, halts. 1 hear 
the word “ Make ready.” I close 


my eyes in fearful anticipation of 
the next order: a shout causes me 
to reopen them. The six unhappy 
men, as if actuated by one simulta- 
neous impulse, have leaped the en- 
closure, and are making their way 
through the cemetery to the woods 
inthe rear. Vain, alas! are their 
hopes of safety. Mounted and dis- 
mounted Creoles are pursuing them 
with the speed and fury of blood- 
hounds. They are turned, and again 
driven back to the square. The 
foremost, panting for breath, directs 
his flight towards Paez, with a view, 
perhaps, of exciting his compassion: 
he has nearly reached the goal he 
strives to attain. Merciful Hea- 
ven ! Trayner, the diabolical Tray- 
ner, intercepts his progress, and 
betrays his last hope! The villain’s 
sword has passed through his palpi- 
tating bosom. I hear his shriek of 
anguish, I see him fall—I can be- 
hold no more—mny sight grows dim 
—every faculty is enchained by hor- 
ror—an indistinct sensation of con- 
fused sounds is the only evidence I 
retain of existence. How long this 
stupor lasts I know net : when I re- 
cover I find myself alone in the 
“ Grande Plaza ;” the troops are 
dismissed ; the last gleam of twilight 
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has just sunk into the obscurity of 
night ; six bloody corses, extended 
where they fell, are damning proofs 
of the recent massacre. Replete 
with melancholy forebodings, | take 
the road to my quarters. As I pass 
the general’s house, the sound of 
music assails my ear. I approach 
an open window. The barbarian is 
enjoying the pleasures of the spright- 
ly dance, whilst the mangled re- 
mains of six fellow-creatures lie 
weltering in their gore only fifty 
yards distant from the scene of his 
festivity !! I hear a toast proposed : 
it is the health of Bolivar. The 
deafening “‘ Vivas ” that accompany 
the libation recall to my mind that 
it is the Eve of Saint Simon ! 
* * * * 

The last scene of this eventful 
drama had still to be represented, 
and the patron saint of the republi- 
can leader yet to be propitiated, by 
a further offering of human sacrifice! 

The morn dawned again upon the 
town of Achaquas, but the sun de- 
nied to its inhabitants the cheering 
influence of his rays. The muti- 
lated bodies of the six unfortunate 
wretches had, by the friendly aid 
of some of their comrades, been 
consigned to the peaceful grave. 
The heavy rain which fell during 
the night had washed away the pur- 
ple evidence that so lately marked 
the scene of slaughter. ‘The gloom 
of the atmosphere imparted its som- 
bre tint to the features of the British 
as they mustered for the parade, to 
which the shrill note of the bugle 
had just summoned them. It was 
known that two privates of the le- 
gion, who had been recognised as 
having wounded Licut.-Colonel 
Davy, were to make expiation for 
their crime ; but the fate of these 
men created little or no sympathy: 
the justice of their doom was uni- 
versally acknowledged. The hol- 
low square was quickly formed; its 
fourth face supplied by the wall be- 
fore described: in it stood Paez : 
the same look of remorseless seve- 
rity sate upon his brow, but he ap- 
peared (unusual with him) to be 
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absorbed in thought ; he noticed 
not the objects that surrounded him; 
nor did he condescend to return (or 
perhaps heeded not) the salutation 
which the superior officers paid him 
on his arrival. 

On Blosset’s face, who stood at 
a little distance from the general, 
might be discerned an undefinable 
something that told the beholder all 
was not right within, an outward 
restlessness that bespoke the heart 
ill at ease with itself : this sensation 
was contagious ; and as the officers 
of the “ legion ” watched the vacil- 
lating motion of his body, and the 
unsettled glance of his eye, they 
felt a “‘ presentiment” of evil irre- 
sistibly steal upon their minds. In 
this mood, the deep and almost ap- 
palling silence that had _ hitherto 
reigned was broken by a lengthened 
roll of muffled drums, and imme- 
diately succeeded by a full-toned 
peal of martial music. It was the 
dead march in Saul! Every heart 
vibrated to the sound, every eye 
was strained to catch a glimpse of 
the procession, which was now seen 
slowly advancing by the principal 
street leading to the ‘“‘ Grande Pla- 
za.’ ‘Twelve men (with their arms 
reversed) headed the line of march; 
next came six drummers with muf- 
fled drums ; these were followed by 
the band of the “ legion ;” then 
came the unfortunate criminals, by 
whose side marched ‘Trayner ; 
twelve more men brought up the 
rear. This military pomp (an unu- 
sual display at the execution of pri- 
vate soldiers) appeared singular. 
At length the horrid truth flashed 
upon the mind! An officer was to 
die ! and that officer could be only 
Hodgkinson* or Risdule, perhaps 


both! As the procession drew 
nigh, the doubt was solved. The 
two mutineers were tied together 
by the arms. Immediately after 
them came Risdale, closely escorted 
by Trayner. ‘They entered the 
square. Up to that instant, the 
young man had received no intima- 
tion of his doom! When those of 
his brother-officers who resided in 
the same quayters had quitted, a 
short time previous, to attend pa- 
rade, they left him congratulating 
himself that his arrest would spare 
him the painful task of witnessing 
the death of the very men whose 
fate he was now unconsciously to 
share! Blosset now advanced and 
dropped the point of his sword to 
Paez, who, without changing his 
position, replied to this silent but 
unequivocal demand, ‘ Let the exe- 
cution proceed!” + The two men 
were now placed on their knees, 
with their faces towards the wall ; 
the platoon, in double file, took 
their station at about ten paces’ 
distance from the objects of their 
aim; then, and not till then, Tray- 
ner approached Risdale, and made 
a motion to dispossess him of his 
uniform jacket. Risdale started 
back as though he had trodden on 
a viper, and the ejaculation of, “ Am 
T really one of the unfortunate be- 
ings to die!” burst from his lips. 
The agony of that moment, to be 
felt, must have been witnessed : it 
cannot be described! He gazed 
vacantly round him : who can paint 
the unutterable anguish which that 
look portrayed ? A convulsive mo- 
tion agitated his frame, an involun- 
tary tribute paid to feeble nature ; 
and when Blosset bade him bear 
his fate like a man, he answered 





* Hodgkinson certainly owed the preservation of his life to Blosset’s intercession. He was 
by Paez sent down to Angostura, a town on the banks of the Orinoco, and at that time the 
seat of Government. Reinstated in his rank by the authorities there, at the conclusion of the 
truce he joined the army at Barinas, Bolivar’s head-quarters, just prior to the opening of the 
campaign that terminated so gloriously on the field of Caraboba. 


+ Blosset, weakly yielding to Trayner’s suggestions, had the previous night, in a conference 


with Paez, stated his opinion, that an example was necessary to restrain the mutinous spirit of 
the soldiers of the legion, and pointed out Risdale as a proper object to exercise severity upon. 
Had Blosset, even at the place of execution, spoken a word in the young man’s behalf, I have 
no doubt Paez would willingly have reversed a sentence which did not originate with himself, 


——— 


and which he had no interest in enforcing. 
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firmly, (in the words of ““Macduff,’’) 
“J shall, but must likewise feel it 
asaman!” Another moment re- 
stored him to self-possession. He 
divested himself of his uniform, and 
cast it with indignation at his feet : 
he then glanced tremulously round, 
till his eye rested on Captain Scott, 
who commanded the comnany on 
the extreme right of the square : 
he articulated his name. Scott, 
yielding to the sudden impulse, 
sprung towards him, but was arrest- 
ed by Blosset, and compelled to 
resume his post. The colonel asked 
Risdale what he desired? and on 
his replying that he merely wished 
his family to be informed of his 
doom, promised that his wish should 
be complied with. From this in- 
stant, never was greater courage 
displayed by mortal, than was 
evinced by Risdale. With unfal- 
tering steps he approached the fatal 
spot, and knelt in front of the party 
that was to terminate his existence! 
His eyes were unbandaged, and, 
by a refinement of barbarity—which 
could only have emanated from the 
villainous Trayner, upon whom the 
arrangements had devolved—the 
muskets were unloaded, and each 
succeeding word of command of the 
“platoon exercise,’”’ as it was au- 
dibly pronounced, sounded like a 
reiterated knell of death on the éars 
of the unfortunate victims, and pro- 
tracted the agony of their sufferings. 
At the word “ Make ready,” Ris- 
dale raised his hands, and crossed 


them upon his bosom in token of 


resignation ; the next moment his 
bedy lay extended a bloody and a 
breathless corse, and left his pure 
spirit to wing its flight to brighter 


realms with the damning record of 


man’s injustice ! 


I have little more to add : it may, 
however, gratify my reader to learn, 
that the “Eye of Providence ” 
winked not at oppression. Six 
weeks had scarcely elapsed since 
the dreadful scene I have related 
took place, when Blosset was 
wounded in a duel by Major Power, 
who had served in the same regi- 
ment with him in Egypt ; and after 
lingering three days, a prey to all 
the horrors of remorse, he died un- 
lamented, and was interred in the 
aisle of the small church of Acha- 
quas with all the pomp of military 
and masonic honors ! 

The vile and detested Trayner, 
scouted by his countrymen (with 
the rank of liewtenant-colonel con- 
ferred upon him by Paez in reward 
of his meritorious services), joined a 
native corps and accompanied it to 
a distant province. In an action 
which took place some time after, 
he was wounded, and with the Cre- 
ole colonel ( ‘* Penango ” ), desert- 
ed by his men, left upon the field of 
battle, writhing with pain, and 
parched with thirst, he was found 
by the Spaniards, and by the order 


_of their general (the savage Mo- 


rales), unresistingly butchered, thus 
affording a terrible example of Di- 
vine retribution ! 


Several of the personages men- 
tioned in my tale still, I believe, 
exist. Years may revolve, and va- 
rious be the vicissitudes of their 
fortune, yet memory will never 
cease to associate in its reminis- 
cence, with the town of Achaquas, 
or the name of the Colombian “ Li- 
berator,” a recollection of the hor- 
rors that resulted from the sangui- 
nary festival of the Eve of Saint 
Simon ! ’ 
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Ir a variety of taste in things is 

beneficial, how great is its advan- 

tage as to persons! “ Fair is not 

fair, but that which pleaseth ;”’ and 

“‘ Fancy passes Beauty ;” are two 
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proverbs, the truth of which should 
be gratefully acknowledged by a 
large proportion of mankind. If 
none but blue eyes and alabaster 
skins could gain admirers, what 
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would become of the darker part of 
the fair sex ?—if none but tall, gen- 
tlemanly men, with aquiline noses, 
could hope to woo successfully, 
where would nine-tenths of modern 
beaux procure partners for life ? 

“ Only think of that mawkin be- 
ing my son’s passion,” said the 
Electress Sophia, speaking of 
George the First’s mistress, the 
Duchess of Kendal, who was nei- 
ther handsome nor clever; and 
some such depreciating remark not 
unfrequently passes our mind when 
we are introduced by our friend to 
the bride of whom we have heard 
so much, and search in vain for 
personal or intellectual perfection 
in her who has been described to 
us as “sovereign to all the crea- 
tures on the earth.” On such oc- 
casions what have we to do but to 
recollect that “non é bello quel 
ch’é bello, ma é bello que che pi- 
ace,” and to rejoice that the silly 
custom practised in days of chivalry 
has been abolished, and that a man 
of honor is not any longer bound to 
prove the superior charms of his 
lady-love by that illogical and un- 
satisfactory argument, the point of 
the sword. He who admires a bru- 
nette so exclusively that, like the 
Ethiopians, he would almost paint 
the devil white, is not now maimed 
for life because some remarkably 
good fencer of his acquaintance hap- 
pens to fall in love with a blonde. 

But, incredible as it may seem to 
the young and the ardent, neither 
Love nor Hymen is essential to the 
happiness of life, much as, under 
favorable circumstances, they both 
promote it. It is possible to live 
and die happily unmarried, without 
either wealth to gild our solitude, or 
intellectual riches to supply all other 
wants ; but (to pass by those higher 
resources open to the poor and the 
ignorant, which it were irreverent 
to mention here, and without which 
life is an aimless, insipid dream), 
there is one essential of happiness 
for the want of which nothing can 
compensate,—and this is affection 
felt and returned. But how would 
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this yearning of our nature after 
liking and love be gratified, if we 
were all of one mind as to the quali- 
ties which excite those feelings ? 
Where would the host of insignifi- 
cant bores, dull dunces, and tire- 
some old maids, get their little share 
of praise and kindness, if there were 
not some in the world who did not 
think them dull, tiresome, and insig- 
nificant ? Those who are rich in 
“honor, love, obedience, troops of 
friends,” like those who are rich in 
gold, have no idea with what small 
and humble nutriment the mass of 
their fellow beings is supported : 
yet to lose that portion, small as it 
is, would be to exchange content- 
ment for misery, sufficiency for 
starvation. Nor can we judge of 
the degree of estimation in which 
persons, to us extremely unpleasing, 
may be held in their own little cir- 
cle. I remember once traveling in 
a public conveyance with a female 
who seemed to connect in herself 
everything that is disagreeable and 
repulsive :—the most unprepossess- 
ing countenance—the most absurd 
and unsuitable dress, in which po- 
verty and finery mingled—manners 
at once vulgar and affected—a loud 
harsh voice—and an inexhaustible 
flow of silly and conceited chatter. 
As the coach stopped to set her 
down, the thought involuntarily pass- 
ed my mind, “ how sorry they must 
be you are come !”—when, lo ! to 
rebuke my rash judgment, out rush- 
ed a whoije party of anxious expect- 
ants, and, amidst showers of wel- 
comings and embraces, my traveling 
companion passed in triumph along 
the little gravel-walk which led to 
the house, leaving me to adinire that 
bounteous arrangement which had 
converted my poison into others’ 
sugar-plum. If, therefore, we are 
sometimes annoyed by the absurd 
tastes of our acquaintance, and in- 
clined to wish that everybody were 
as wise as ourselves, let us recollect 
that this difference of opinion is the 
fertile source of a thousand blessings 
to society and individuals, and that 
multitudes are indebted for the 
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whole happiness of their lives to the 
very principle which makes our 
tiresome neighbor cut his trees into 
cocks and hens. Let us allow others 
to follow their harmless fancies, 
without wearying them by remon- 
strance, or annoying them by con- 
tempt, and we may then claim the 
same indulgence for our own wise 
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and perfect system, and may place 
over our gates that excellent inscrip- 
tion on the portal of a villa near Si- 
enna— 

** Quisquis hac accedis, 

Quod tibi horrendum videtur, 

Mihi ameenum est. 

Si delectat, maneas, 

Si tedat, abeas, 

Utrumque gratum.”’* 





THE MARSEILLES HYMN. ‘ 


Ye sons of France, awake to glory, 

Hark, hark, what myriads bid you rise ; 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their cries. 

Shall hateful tyrants, mischief breeding, 
With hireling hosts a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land, 

While liberty and peace lie bleeding ? 

To arms, to arms, ye brave, 

The avenging sword unsheathe, 

March on, march on, all hearts re- 
solved 

On victory or death. 


Now, now, the dangerous storm is rolling, 

Which treach’rous Kings confederate 
raise ; 

The dogs of war let loose are howling, 
And lo! our fields and cities blaze— 

And shall we basely view the ruin, 
While lawless force with guilty stride, 
Spreads desolation far and wide, 


With crime and blood his hands imbruing? 
To arms, to arms, ye brave, &c. 


With luxury and pride surrounded, 
The bold insatiate despots dare, 

Their thirst of gold and power unbounded, 
To mete and vend the light and air— 
Like beasts of burden would they load us, 

Like Gods would bid their slaves adore ; 
But man is man, and who is more ? 
Then shall they longer lash and goad us? 
To arms, to arms, ye brave, &c. 


Oh! liberty, can man resign thee ? 

Once having felt thy gen'rous flame ? 

Can dungeons, bolts, or bars confine thee, 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame ?— 

Too long the world has wept bewailing, 
That falschood’s dagger tyrants wield ; 
But freedom is our sword and shield, 

And all their arts are unavailing. 

To arms, to arms, ye brave, &c. 





THE BANNERS 


THERE are murmurs from the shore 
Born of ocean's toiling waves, 

There’s a deep and sullen roar 
From the mountain and its caves : 

Louder than from rock or sea 

Rolls the voice of Liberty ! 


Hark ! the stirring, lofty call! 
Heroes! from the dust arise, 
Rend the sullen, shatter'd pall, 
From the grave of victories ! 
Over them with eagle glee, 
Float the banners of the free ! 


Borne upon the thunder gales, 
Patriot spirits, lo! behold ! 

They are full of lofty tales, 
Tales to make a coward bold : 

Tales of blood and victory 

On the banners of the free ! 





OF THE FREE. 


Let the slave sleep out his day, 
Hug the fetter, Liss the chain, 
Soon will roar the mighty fray, 
Vengeance to wash out their stain. 
Then on high shall proudly wave 
Banners of the free and brave ! 


War shall blow her trampet-breath, 
Swords shall flash, and lances flame, 
Poised will be the spear of death, 
In that struggle’s awful game ! 
Battle’s but a briefer road 
For a slave to seek his God. 


Are those banners now unfurl’d ? 
Float they on the thunder air ? 
Offspring of a crouching world, 
Lo! they're blazing proudly there. 
By those banners of the brate, 
Tyranny shall find a grave ! 





* Whoever thou mayest be who enterest here, remember that what may seem strange to 


thee is agreeable to me. 
will please me. 


If thou art pleased, thou canst remain ; if displeased, depart—either 
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Lo! the golden orbed shield 
Freedom flames before the van ; 
Sons of slavery ! to the field, 
Foot to foot, and man to man! 
As to-day the evening clouds, 
Let those banners be your shrouds. 
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What is blood that’s not thine own, 
Fever'd by a tyrant’s toils ? 
What are lips that have no tone 
But for fetter’d beauty’s smiles ? 
What's affection that is nursed 
For an offspring chain’d and cursed ? 








Shrouds of crimson, steep’d in blood, There is thunder on the heaven— . 

Blood of foemen in the fight; Hark ! it rolls from shore to shore ! 
Let him live a slave who would, Thunders by a nation given, 

Fetters are a coward’s right. Despotisin’s reign is o’er. 
Let him veil his eyes to see Chains are riven, fetters flee 
Banners of the brave and free ! From the man who would be free. 
Front to front, and hand to hand, Sons of Lusitania ! read, 

Shield to shield, and glaive to glaive ; Read the record proud and high ; 
Dauntless breast, and light’ning brand, Learn like freemen once to bleed, 

Here is life and there the grave. Or like freemen learn to die. 
Let thine own hand close the strife, Learn to die with patriot glee, 
Death is but to leap to life ! *Neath the banners of the free ! 

* 
THE INCONVENIENCES OF A CONVENIENT. DISTANCE. 
“ Humporpt,” said a certain Cap- duce is Genteel Education for young 
tain in the West-Middlesex militia, Ladies, which is supplied by nume- 
“ Humboldt is an over-rated man; rous manufactories bearing the va- 
there is very little in him; and he rious designations of seminaries, 
knows nothing of geography !”— establishments, institutions, &c. or, 
“ How ! that celebrated traveller as—ere the march of intellect began 
knows nothing of geography ?”— —with vulgar propriety they were 
“ No more than my black terrier termed, boarding-schools ; and its 
there, Sir. I met him once at a population consists of about 
. 


party at the Russian Ambassador’s 
at Paris, and put him to the proof. 
As long as he was talking about the 
Andes, and the Cordilleras, and 

laces which nobody but himself 

ad ever heard of, he carried it all 
his own way ; but the moment I put 
a straight-forward question to him, 
which any school-boy might have 
answered, he was floored. ‘ Now, 
Baron,’ said I—taking him by sur- 
prise—‘ Now, Baron, can you tell 
me where Turnham Green is ?’ 
Upon—my—honor, he knew no 
more about it than I know about 
Jericho ! ” 

Now, for the information of Ba- 
ron Humboldt, and of such other 
persons whose education in that im- 
portant branch of knowledge called 
geography may have been neglect- 
ed, it will be useful to state that 
Turnham Green is a village situated 
on the Western road, distant about 
five miles from London, and two 
from the well-paved and agreeable 
town of Brentford. Its chief pro- 


But away with the hundreds and the 
thousands! for since the Wadds 
have abandoned the place, the re- 
maining souls are mere nobodies in 
our estimation. 

Who that has ever journeyed 
from the giant metropolis towards 
the town beloved of surgeons, wheel- 
wrights, farriers, and blacksmiths, 
the one and unparalleled Brentford, 
but must have observed, on the left- 
hand side of the road, at the farther- I 
most corner of the rural Alma Ma- 
ter | have described, a house re- 
markable for an air of snugness and 
comfort, and an appearance, alto- 
gether, bespeaking respectability 
and solid wealth in its owner. It 
stood alone ; that circumstance told 
of independence : it was no more 
than two stories high, and was as 
square as a chess-board ; to these 
would the intelligent observer at 
once attribute snugness and com- 
fort ; and for an indication of wealth, 
there it stood, as plain as a pike- 
staff, in the plate-glass which filled 
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the sashes of all the principal front- 
windows. But from the adoption 
of this one of the necessaries of life 
—for it is idle to rank plate-glass 
windows amongst the superfluities 
—it was evident, also, that the 
owner was a man of sound common 
sense : he was resolved to see things 
as they are ; and he well knew that 
so to behold them through the com- 
mon material used for excluding 
wind and weather, was scarcely 
possible. Who would endure to 
sit during fifteen consecutive mi- 
nutes in a room where the tables 
and chairs were standing in and out, 
like so many inexpert dancers in a 
quadrille ; where the lustre was sus- 

ended right away from the centre, 
and left lackadaisically drooping six 
inches lower on one side than on 
the other ; the carpet ill-joined, so 
as to present the pattern in bold 
confusion ; the ornaments on the 
mantel-piece thrust lovingly together 
in one corner ; the paper hangings 
presenting, here and there, a crook- 
ed straight line ; and where the pic- 
tures—oh, ye gods !—were hung 
with so intrepid a disregard of both 
the horizontal and the perpendicu- 
lar, as would induce you to suppose 
they were intended to illustrate 
some geometrical problem concern- 
ing angles varying from fifteen to 
forty-five degrees. Who could en- 
dure all this, and not die of vertigo ? 
He alone who would venture to 
dance a hornpipe on one of the arms 
of the cross of St. Paul’s! Yet are 
there many persons, whose charac- 
ters in other respects are unimpeach- 
able, who are daily guilty of a look- 
out through a material which dis- 
torts every object seen through it— 
zigzagging the opposite buildings ; 
thrusting the heads of the trees a 
foot to the right, or to the left, of 
the parent stems ; cutting in twain 
every unfortunate being that hap- 
pens to pass ; and (if at the sea- 
side) twisting the grand, even, line 
of the horizon into all manner of 
fantastic shapes. But to return. 
Perfect in its kind as was this edi- 
fice, a taste severely critical might 
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have objected to two of its accesso- 
ries, namely, a common little plaster 
cast of the Duke of Wellington 
stuck in the fan-light over the door ; 
and the leaden figure of a Cupid 
standing in a bed of tulips, in front 
of the house, squirting up a thin 
thread of water to the height of 
some eight or ten feet. And yet 
were these not altogether devoid of 
utility, for they saved a world of 
questions, and plainly told you that 
the inhabitant was, or had been, a 
gentleman of the city. Besides, 
since few fortunes would suffice to 
rival Versailles, a private individual 
who is fond of cascades, fountains, 
and jets-d’eau, must be content with 
what he can reasonably accomplish 
in that way ; and, in spite of Pen- 
nant, who, somewhere, says, “ I 
hate your drip-drip-a drips, miscall- 
ed cascades,” a good-natured ob- 
server would consider these tiny 
hints at fine art and ornament as 
indications of the gigantic scale on 
which their perpetrators would exe- 
cute, were they provided with “ the 
appliances and means to boot.” 
For my own part, notwithstanding 
these trifling drawbacks, I never 
passed this happy-looking mansion 
without a feeling of some admira- 
tion of the genius which had direct- 
ed its construction, and something, 
perhaps, like envy of its cosey oc- 
cupant. “ Mr. Rufus Wadd,” 
have I often thought, ‘‘ must be the 
happiest man in the King’s domin- 
ions!” Alas! alas! for human 
happiness ! 

‘The last time I saw this abode of 
bliss—It has since been demolished, 
its fair garden has been uprooted, 
and the little squirting Cupid is 
inhumanly exposed for sale at a 
plumbers’s at Hammersmith ; and 
nought remains to mark that such 
things were, but the heap of rubbish, 
and a notice, stuck upon a pole, that 
the ground is to be let on building 
leases. Such is the instability of 
worldly brick and mortar !_ The last 
time I passed the house I was as- 
tonished and alarmed at finding the 
window-shutters closed, the plaster 
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Duke removed from his niche over 
the door, and poor dusty Cupid with 
his chubby mouth, which had here- 
tofore ejected the beauteous stream, 
full of withered leaves, as if in 
mockery of his apparent thirst. 
The desolation was awful! ‘ Can 
Wadd be dead!” I exclaimed. 
But I was presently relieved from 
this apprehension by a notice, paint- 
ed on a board, which I had not at 
first perceived. It was in these 
precise words : This house to be let 
or sold, with or without the furniture, 
on very moderate terms,—with imie- 
diate possession—THE OWNER GOING 
aBroaD. For further particulars, &c. 
—The inscription was conceived in 
the spirit of profound melancholy. 
It conveyed an idea of resolved and 
total abandonment, which was affect- 
ing in the extreme. It left no rest- 
ing-place for Hope. The resolution 
it announced was immutable. It 
was so framed as to meet and to 
overcome all objections and difficul- 
ties. The house might either be 
purchased or hired ; it was indiffer- 
ent to Wadd: the furniture might 
be taken, or not ; Wadd cared not : 
the option, in both cases, was left 
with the other contracting party ; 
to Wadd even the terms were of 
trifling importance : it was his ob- 
ject to rid himself of this property 
and quit the country, and it was 
clear that nothing was to stand in 
the way of its fulfilment. What was 
the cause of this? I knew nothing 
of Mr. Wadd ; we were total stran- 

ers to each other ; yet the desire 

felt to learn what could have hap- 
pened to induce mortal man to quit 
this terrestrial paradise, was irresis- 
tible. It was a moral phenomenon 
which called for explanation, so I 
went to Mr. Stiles. Mr. Stiles was 
the auctioneer to whom all inquirers 
were referred. 

“I perceive, Sir, that Mr. Wadd’s 
house is to be disposed of.” 

“It is, Sir. It is a most desira- 
ble and commodious residence, com- 
prising. ” Here followed an 
auctioneer’s flourish of considerable 
length. 
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“ But, surely, there must be some- 
thing wrong about it ; else why is 
its present owner so anxious to part 
with it ?” 

Mr. Stiles hesitated for a time ; 
at length he replied, “‘ Why—ye— 
yes, sir: it is situated at so very 
convenient a distance from town.” 

“ But if that be all as 

“ Why—a—no, Sir ; to be can- 
did with you, the dining-room is ca- 
pital, and will accommodate eight- 
een with all the comfort in life.” 

“I do not see that in the light of 
an objection, Mr. Stiles; and if 
there be no other a 

“ Why then, Sir, to speak out like 
an honest man—those Omnibuses, 
Sir: it was the Omnibuses that 
forced Mr. Wadd to sell his house 
and fly his native land—for, between 
ourselves, he is already gone—he 
could stand it no longer.” 

The connexion between self-ex- 
patriation and a Turnham Green 
Omnibus not being quite evident, I 








‘requested of Mr. Stiles to explain 


it; whereupon he very obligingly 
favored me with the melancholy 
story of the sorrows of Wadd, to the 
effect following :— 

Mr. Rufus Wadd had been, for 
many years, head of the respectable 
firm of Wadd, Brothers, Wadd & 
Co. (the Co. comprising a couple 
of the Junior Wadds), carrying on 
a profitable business in Lawrence- 
Pountney-lane, near Thames-street. 
In this same house the Wadds had 
been established time immemorial ; 
it was here that Rufus drew his first 
breath ; and here, following the 
good old city custom, in the house 
of business, did he resolve to dwell, 
until he should have acquired suffi- 
cient wealth to warrant his relin- 
quishing the cares of commerce al- 
together. By “ solid wealth,” (a 
phrase already used,) nothing more 
was meant than a real, bond-fide 
property, producing a certain in- 
come of some hundreds, in contra- 
distinetion to “ immense wealth ”’ in 
mining speculations, foreign bonds, 
&e. which cannot, strictly speaking, 
be termed “ solid ;”? and Mr. Wadd’s 


EE 
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notion of “ sufficient ” extended not 
beyond a clear and unencumbered 
seven hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum. Till he had attained the 
uttermost shilling of this sum, not 
all the entreaties of his wife and 
his daughter, nor his own secret 
longings after rural retirement, could 
induce him to quit the House, as he 
emphatically termed it ; and the me- 
rit of maintaining his resolution will 
appear the greater when it is stated 
that, from his earliest youth, his 
most earnest wish had been to lead 
the life of a country gentleman. 
Many of our most profound desires 
may be traced to some trivial cir- 
cumstance operating constantly, 
though imperceptibly, on the mind, 
In a large enclosure, somewhat re- 
sembling a burying-ground, in Law- 
rence-Pountney-lane, stands a huge 
tree, in form resembling the elm ; 
though, as its leaves are usually 
black, (excepting after a heavy rain, 
when they assume a dingy brownish- 
green color,) a cautious observer 
would hesitate before he referred it 
decidedly to that class. However, 
it certainly is a tree ; and the win- 
dows of the bedroom formerly oc- 
cupied by Mr. Rutus command an 
agreeable view of it. There would 


he sit for hours, after the cares of 


business were ended, reading ‘Thom- 
son’s Seasons—his only book, and 
a work of which he possessed every 
known edition—and listening to the 
wind, as it elbowed its way through 
the numerous stacks of chimneys, 
and just ruffled the topmost leaves 
of the tree. To this habit, no doubt, 
is to be traced his settled wish for 
rural life ; and that this wish was 
eagerly engendered, may be infer- 
red from a pastoral song of his own 


composition, written on a blank leaf 


of one of his Thomsons : for, since 
his morality was inflexible, and his 
fidelity to Mrs. Wadd unquestioned, 
the third and fourth lines of the se- 


cond verse may be taken as proof 


that the poem was composed prior 
to his marriage. The song has been 
justly characterized as a sweel song, 
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and as such it will be acceptable to 
all poetical readers. 


Tis sweet to be a Shepherd-boy, 
And sweet the Shepherd’s labor ; 
Sweet lambkins all his cares employ, 
And sweet his pipe and tabor. 
How sweet his frugal meal to eat 
By sweetly-shaded mountain ! 
Sweet fruits his fare, with water sweet 
From sweetly-flowing fountain. 


°Tis sweet when Evening spreads her shades, 
Through some sweet grove to wander ; 
And sweet, amidst its gentle glades, 
On maiden sweet to ponder. 
At night, the sweet green grass his bed ; 
His lull-song sweet the billow ; 
A moon-beam sweet to wrap his head, 
A daisy sweet his pillow. 


Pity that a being like Wadd, formed 
by Nature for the enjoyment of the 
Sylvan solitudes of Turnham Green, 
should have been hunted from their 
precincts ere he had scarcely tasted 
of their pleasures ! 

There are persons, who, when 
they contemplate an abandonment of 
the Capital, send their imaginations 
full gallop across the Pyrennees ; 
others, of less ardent temperament, 
dream of nothing beyond Geneva or 
Lausanne ; some again, of colder 
constitutions, stop short in Wales— 
some, even at Walthamstowe. Of 
this, the most moderate class, was 
Mr. Wadd. He did not intend, 
upon his quitting Lawrence-Pount- 
ney-lane, to become either a bear 
orahermit. He knew that old ha- 
bits are not to be put off like an old 


-garment ; consequently, that he 


might, now and then, feel a longing 
to visit his eld haunts, and see how 
things were going on at Garraway’s, 
on ’Change, or at “the House ;” 
and to this end, a convenient dis- 
tance from town was desirable. In 
an evil hour, he found precisely the 
thing he wanted : some demon thrust 
under his very nose an advertisement 
of “A house to be sold, most delight- 
fully situated at a convenient dis- 
tance from London, enjoying the 
super-eminent advantage of com- 
manding coaches, up and down, four 
times a-day ;” and he fell plump 
into the snare. The seven hundred 
and fifly pounds per annum were 
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completed, and away to Turnham 
Green went Mr. Wadd. He had 
never been fond of company, there- 
by meaning visiters, occasional 
droppers-in; they interfered with 
his habits. 
course, secured against such intrud- 
ers by the imperious duties of busi- 
ness ; besides which, in his neigh- 
borhood, every man had his own to 
attend to. But his evenings were 
by no means so safe ; and it had 
frequently happened that his inter- 
course with his favorite Thomson, 
and his sly dallyings with the Muses, 
were interrupted by the unwelcome 
call of some acquaintance, who had 
kindly resolved to come and spend 
a couple of hours with him. Yet 
was he fond of society—that is to 
say, whenever it exactly suited his 
own good pleasure and convenience ; 
and once a month, or so, he would 
invite a few friends to a family-din- 
ner, which, in due time, (and as it 
was but fair it should be,) was re- 
gularly accounted for by an invita- 
tion from each of the guests. Here, 
at his rural residence, no such un- 
expected invasions as those alluded 
to could be accomplished : he was 
protected—like the New Holland- 
ers from an incursion of the Chero- 
kees—by distance. But, it may be 
inquired, how did Mr. Rufus Wadd 
intend to spend his comfortable in- 
come, with no one but a wife and 
daughter to provide for ? and how 
pass his mornings, which, to a man 
formerly used to occupation, must 
press wearily on his hands? Why, 
with respect to his income, he did 
not intend to spend it: on the con- 
trary, he had resolved, by severe 
economy, and by sundry dabblings 
in sundry matters, whenever he paid 
a visit to the City, “to make this 
mickle more ;” and with respect to 
his time, he had devised a variety 
of methods of passing it entirely to 
his own satisfaction, His mornings 
would partly be occupied in his gar- 
den, in carefully counting the goose- 
berries on his bushes, and picking 
the sufficient number for the day’s 
pudding—for gardeners are great 


His mornings were, of 
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rogues, and are not to be trusted ¢ 
and partly in inspecting the washer- 
women’s bills, and visiting the va- 
rious chandlers’ shops in the village, 
in order to purchase hearth-stones, 
sand, and matches, for the house- 
maids, at as little above prime-cost 
as possible—for washerwomen are 
not all of them honest, and chand- 
lers are scoundrels, who would cheat 
you out of a halipenny as soon as 
look at you. His evenings he would 
devote to amusement—chiefly his 
own: he would perfect himself in 
Thomson, undertake the study of 
other moral poets, and make up the 
daily account of his outgoings and 
his savings. ‘Then, once a year, on 
his daughter’s birthday, which for- 
tunately occurred in July, he would 
give a splendid entertainment—a 
breakfast on the back lawn—to all 
his friends and acquaintance. This 
would be a handsomer-looking thing 
than a dinner, less troublesome, less 
expensive ; and at that particular 
season he should have such an abun- 
dance of fruit—of which, as he 
kindly considered, Londoners are 
so passionately fond—that if his 
friends did not eat it, his pigs must. 
But there was beneath this scheme 
of the “splendid annual,” a politic 
intention altogether worthy of Wadd, 
and one which his head {alone per- 
haps could have conceived : it would 
serve as a set-off against the dinner- 
scores he might run with his City 
friends, whenever his affairs might 
call him Eastward ; and his friendly 
reminder, on any such occasion, 
** Remember, we shall expect you 
at the Green on the 27th of next 
July,” would also serve as a hint, 
at which no one could reasonably 
take offence, that they would not be 
expected till then. 

These, however, were but pro- 
jects, few of which were destined to 
be fulfilled. 

It was on the fifth of August that 
the Wadds took possession of the 
new mansion, On the sixth (Fri- 
day), as the clock struck five; and 
just as they were sitting down to 
dinner, the stage-coach stopped at 
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the door. The servant announced 
the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Wadd and Master Tom. Rufus 
stood like one transfixed—like his 
royal namesake, if you please, “ By 
Jingo, Rufus,” exclaimed his cousin 
Bob, “‘ you are at the most conve- 
nient distance ! delightful! Fine 
afternoon, nothing to do, at half- 
past three Betsy and I took it into 
our heads to come down, no sooner 
said than done,—capital loin of veal 
that, upon my word,—took little 
Tom with us Tom, my dear, 
don’t be picking the edges of that 
tart, theyll give you some presently 
jumped into a Turnham-Green 
coach at the Goose and Gridiron, 
and here we are, just in pudding- 
time.” There was no parrying this 
blow, but Rufus resolved to avail 
himself of the sweetest vengeance 
that occurred to him : knowing that 
his visiters were fond of a little of 
the kidney, he swallowed the whole 
of it himself.—‘ Capital port this, 
Rufus.—Now see, Betsy, my dear, 
tis, as I told you, a most conveni- 
ent distance : plenty of time to take 
one’s wine comfortably, get a cup 
of- Ha! where’s Tom? O, I 
see him amongst the strawberries. 
[Rufus’s heart sank within him. ]} 
Can’t leave the little fellow with 
you to-night, but he shall come and 
spend a month with you before we 
lose the fine weather ; nice distance 
for the boy. As I was saying, time 
to take our wine and cofice; at 
half past eight the stage calls for 
us, and at ten there we are at home. 
Charming distance, isn’t it, Betsy, 
my dear ¢ ”’—Half-past eight came, 
and the guests went. This won't 
do, thought Rufus. But he not on- 
ly thought it, he said it and swore 
it too. That night he slept not. 
The next day (Saturday) he gave 
strict charge to the servants that, if 
any one should come to dinner, they 
were to say the family were all out. 
The order happened to be needless, 
for no one did come, and Rufus be- 
gan to resume his usual good hu- 
mor. At eight o’clock a stage- 
10 ATHENEUM, VOL. 5, 3d series. 











coach drove up to the gate, and 
down jumped a little, round, red, 
fat man, with a small portmanteau 
in his hand. “ Who—the—devil— 
is—that, and what can he want ?” 
—It was Mr. Wobble, the under- 
writer, one of the pleasantest fel- 
lows in the city, and one whom 
Mr. Wadd was always delighted to 
sce at other people’s houses. 
“ Ha! Wadd, my boy! Mrs. W. 
’'m yours—Ha! Miss Jemima ! 
Delightful house, I declare ; comes 
up to all Lhave heard of it! And 
the distance! Stage sets you down 
at the very door, the—very—door. 
Nice house, indeed, and—Bow, 
wow, wow ! ‘that'll never do. You 
must chain up that dog to-night, 
Wadd; I can’t sleep in a house 
where there is a dog barking.” — 
“Sleep!” echoed Wadd; ‘ why 
surely you are not come to sleep 
here ?”—“ ’m not come to lie 
awake all night, I can tell you that. 
Ha! ha! ha! you know my way: I 
always take the bull by the horns, 
Ha! ha! ha! first come, first serv- 
ed. Ha! ha! ha! you may have 
the house full to-morrow—Sunday, 
you know,—and then Sam Wobble 
might come off second best. But 
don’t put yourselves out of the way; 
anything will do for me; a garret, 
anything, only let me have a good 
bed and plenty of pillows. I leave 
that to you my dear Mrs. W.—I 
have a short neck and must sleep 
with my head high, else I might go 
off suddenly in the night, and a fu- 
neral in a newly-furnished house 
would make such a mess, wouldn’t 
it, Wadd ? I suppose you have 
dined? So have Ll. Iknow you 
are a supping-people, so I dined 
early. Well, I'll just go and make 
myself comfortable and come down 
to you. Charming house, delight- 
ful distance, I declare !”»—“‘ Where 
can we put him?” inquired Mrs, 
Wadd; “we can’t turn him out 
now he is here.’”’—‘ There is the 
blue bed,” replied Wadd ; “ it has 
never been slept in, and may re- 
quire airing in case I should want 
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to use it myself; the very thought 
of a damp bed makes me tremble, 
so put him into that.” 

The next day was, as Mr. Wob- 
ble had sagely foretold it would be, 
Sunday, a day of all others dearest 
to Rufus Wadd, who liked to have 
his time, as, indeed, he liked to 
have everything else—to himself. 
But to him this “ Sabbath was no 
day of rest.” The twelve o’clock 
coach brought Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Wadd, who apologized for not 
getting down to breakfast, the dis- 
tance being so short it was shame- 
ful to lose the fine of the morning ; 
but then the one o’clock coach 
made ample amends to the amiable 
host, for it brought Mr. Parkins 
(the currier) and his son, just in 
time for luncheon. ‘ The distance 
is so convenient,” observed the lat- 
ter, “that one can calculate one’s 
time to a moment; and then the 
luxury of being set down at the very 
door!” Tl set fire to the house, 
thought Rufus. The next convey- 
ance introduced Peter Wadd. “I’m 
sorry your wife is not with you,” 
said Rufus, putting the best face he 
could on the matter, yet heartily 
glad at seeing him solus. ‘“ You 
know how it is, Rufus ; women are 
never ready ; but as the distance is 
positively not worth mentioning, | 
left them to come by themselves by 
the next stage.”—“ Them ! !”— 
“ O—ay—the two Miss Praters are 
staying with us, so we couldn’t do 
less than to invite them to come 
with us. As I said to Jane, where 
two can dine three can dine, and 
besides, you can make an addi- 
tion to your provision with so little 
difficulty at this charming place— 
you are at such a convenicnt dis- 
tance !” 
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These two or three days are 
types of most of those which follow- 
ed. Mr. Wadd saw his projects 
frustrated, his hopes of leisure and 
retirement destroyed. He was sel- 
dom left alone, except when he 
would have given one of his ears 
for society—that was when it rained 
a deluge, and he was constrained to 
remain in-doors, and seek amuse- 
ment in beating the devil’s tattoo 
with his fingers on the plate-glass 
windows of his front parlor, or 
watching the little circles, made by 
the little rain-drops, in the little 
cistern wherein Cupid stood. 

His temper, his patience, his 
health, and perhaps his income, 
would not much longer have held 
out against the daily importations 
of visiters, consigned to him through 
the medium of those moving lazar- 
houses, the Turnham-Green stages, 
carrying only six inside ; and he 
began to think of stealing a mile or 
two lower down the road. One 
morning at breakfast, while Rufus 
was reading the Morning Post, 
Mrs. Wadd and Jemima were 
alarmed at hearing a sort of rattling 
sound in the good man’s throat. 
The paper had fallen from his hand, 
and a piece of toast was sticking in 
his mouth: he was within an ace of 
choking, but their attentions pre- 
sently revived him. He spoke not, 
but pointed to the paragraph which 
had so fearfully affected him, It 
ran as follows: ‘* We are happy to 
learn that four Omnibuses, each 
carrying sixteen inside, will run 
daily between the City and Turn- 
ham Green.” 

It is supposed that Mr. Rufus 
Wadd is gone with his family to re- 
side at one of the most distant set- 
tlements on the Swan River. 





PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. 


In treating of Consumption, Dr. 
James Clark, in his work on “ The 
Influence of Climate,” the second 
edition of which has just issued from 
the press, has directed his inquiries 


chiefly to the causes and origin of 
that fatal disease, with the view of 
establishing rules for its prevention ; 
for he is satisfied that it 1s only by a 
knowledge of the causes which lead 
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to it, and by directing our efforts to 
counteract them, that we shall be 
able to diminish the ravages of con- 
sumption. He is convinced that by 
adopting such a system of manage- 
ment, from early infancy, as he has 
laid down, a great improvement 
might be effected in the general 
health of many among the higher 
and middle classes of society in this 
country. The children of delicate, 
nay of diseased parents, might, by 
proper care, be reared so as to over- 
come, in a large proportion of cases, 
their hereditary disposition to dis- 
ease. And how many diseases, 
when the history of families can be 
looked into, are found to be heredi- 
tary! Consumption is to many a 
bright and blooming girl and boy, 
an heritage, though it is not in the 
title-deeds of those estates which, 
in transitory succession, they for a 
few glimpses of sunshine enjoy. 

Dr. Clark hopes,—and he is well 
entitled to do so,—that from the mi- 
nute manner in which he has de- 
scribed the characters of the differ- 
ent climates frequented by invalids, 
and the care with which he has in- 
dicated the nature of the diseases 
benefited by them, that he has gone 
far to correct many of the erroneous 
opinions which have hitherto existed 
on these subjects ; and anticipates, 
at least, this good effect from his 
labors, that, for the future, those 
patients only will be sent abroad, 
whose cases afford a reasonable pro- 
spect of benefit from such a measure, 
and that the practice of hurrying 
out of their own country a class of 
invalids whose sufferings can only 
be thereby increased, and their lives 
shortened, will no longer be sanc- 
tioned ; but that such persons may 
be allowed, henceforth, to die in 
peace in the bosom of their own 
families, 

Let us, in the first place, endea- 
vor to state the sum and substance 
of Dr. Clark’s inquiries into the 
nature of consumption,—and in the 
second, to abridge some of the in- 
formation he has given us respecting 
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the adaptation of certain climates to 
certain diseases. 

lt is now clearly ascertained by 
pathologists, that the immediate 
cause of pulmonary consumption, or 
that which constitutes its essential 
character, is the existence in the 
lungs of certain substances called 
tubercles. Therefore, till we arrive 
at a knowledge of the state of the 
system which leads to the formation 
of these bodies, and of the circum- 
stances which induce that state, 
we cannot hope to establish rules 
for the prevention of consumption 
upon any sound principles. Now, 
tubercles, when not very numerous, 
may exist in the lungs, without pro- 
ducing much inconvenience, for 
many years; and if the general 
health is improved, and those causes 
which are known to excite irrita- 
tion or inflammation in the respira- 
tory organs, are avoided, they may 
not, for aught we know, shorten 
materially the life of the individual. 
But this is the most favorable, and 
by much the rarer result of the case. 
Tubercles, in the vast majority of 
instances, advance rapidly, destroy 
that portion of the lungs in which 
they are imbedded, and cause death, 
Expectoration sometimes leads to a 
cure of the disease, and, indeed, it 
is the opinion of some of the best 
pathologists of the day, that this is 
the only way in which a cure of tu- 
berculous consumption is effected. 
That tubereles are ever absorbed, 
we have no proof. The next step 
in the research, therefore, leads us 
to inquire into the proximate cause 
of tubercles. Morbid anatomy has 
discovered that they may be formed 
without even the slightest symptoms . 
of inflammation ; while, on the other 
hand, inflammation, in all its de- 
grees, is of frequent occurrence 
without giving rise to tubercles, 
Dr. Clark is of opinion that tuber- 
cles are not generally the result 
of inflammation, though sometimes 
they are ; and the question arises, 
Whence is it that the same morbid 
action gives origin to tubercles in 
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one instance, and not in the other ? 
In a healthy subject, he believes 
they are never the result of inflam- 
mation, and that, when they appear 
to be so, it will be found to be in- 
flammation occurring in, and modi- 
fied by, a disordered state of the 
system, of a peculiar kind. To that 
disordered state of the system, then, 
it behoves the physician to direct 
his chief attention,—for by correct- 
ing it, he may prevent the formation 


of tubercles, or, in other words, of 


consumption. 

The immediate process by which 
tubercles are produced, is involved 
in much obscurity. It may be the 
peculiar action of the extreme ves- 
sels totally unconnected with inflam- 
mation, or even with increased ac- 
tion ; nay, it is just as likely that 
they may be the result of a morbid 
diminution of action. In persons, 
however, strongly predisposed to 
tubercular disease, the frequent oc- 
currence of catarrh, or pulmonary 
inflammation, may, by keeping up 
a degree of congestion and irritation 
of the lungs, give rise to the forma- 
tion of tubercles at an earlier period 
than would otherwise have happen- 
ed, or even, in nicely balanced cases, 
determine their occurrence. Dr. 
Clark thinks with Dr. Todd, and 
some other pathologists, that the real 
cause of tubercles is a morbid con- 
dition of the general system, heredi- 
tary in some, and, in others, induced 
by a series of functioffal derange- 
ments, ultimately affecting the whole 
animal economy. 

Having advanced thus far, Dr. 


Clark proceeds to point out some of 


the leading symptoms by which this 
state is characterised,—premising, 
that it is more easily recognised 
than described ; for the affection 
being a progressive one, its signs 
are more or less manifest according 
to the degree in which it exists. 
First, The countenance is gene- 
rally paler than natural, though at 
different times, and without any ap- 
parent reason, it is, in this respect, 
subject to striking changes. These 
are very remarkable where there is 
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much color. Now, there isa gene- 
ral paleness, with a sunk, faded ap- 
pearance of the countenance—now, 
an irregular mixture of white and 
red. In place of the natural grada- 
tions in which these colors pass into 
each other in health, they terminate 
by distinct and abrupt lines, giving 
the face a blotched or spotted ap- 
pearance. Sallow complexions as- 
sume a peculiarly unhealthful aspect, 
exhibiting a dull, leaden hue, dif- 
fused over a general pallid ground, 
and there is paleness on the lips. 
The eyes have generally a pearly, 
glassy appearance, and the whole 
countenance has commonly a sunk 
and languid aspect. At first they 
are transitory,—but though, during 
the progress of the disease, and on 
to its close, variable, yet evident to 
the most cursory observer. The 
skin of the patient is either harsh 
and dry, or that state will be found 
to alternate with a moist, clammy, 
and relaxed one. The color, too, 
is often changed to a sallow, and, in 
some cases, to a dirty yellowish hue; 
and except on the cheeks, there is 
always a deficiency of red vessels. 
In some hereditary cases, particu- 
larly in females of a fair and deli- 
cate complexion, the skin assumes 
a semi-transparent appearance, re- 
sembling wax-work, and the veins 
may be seen distinctly through it. 
Poets ought not to describe the 
hands of their imaginary mistresses 
as transparent, except when they 
are conducting them, not to their 
bridal beds, but to their graves. 
Tis a bad sign of a young lady’s 
health when you can see through 
her hand as easily as her heart ; 
and, instead of a parson, you should 
call in a physician. 

Secondly, The digestive organs 
are very generally more or less de- 
ranged. Look at the tongue, and 
it is furred towards the base, the 
extremity and edges being pale and 
flabby. Or, with the base furred, 
the point and margin are redder 
than natural, and often studded with 
papilla (small eminences, resem- 


bling paps) of a still brighter hue. 
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The former state of the tongue is a 
more frequent accompaniment of 
that form of disease which originates 
chiefly in hereditary predisposition ; 
the latter, of that which is princi- 
pally or entirely acquired, and in 
which an irritated state of the sto- 
mach attends the disorder from the 
beginning, and often precedes it. 
In a third class of cases, of much 
rarer occurrence, the tongue is 
clean and natural in its appearance, 
and the digestive organs pretty re- 
gularly perform their functions. This 
happens chiefly, Dr. Clark thinks, 
in females in whom the disease has 
been mainly owing to hereditary 
predisposition. Such patients bear, 
and even require, a fuller and 
stronger diet ; with the others it is 
the reverse. 

Thirdly, In consumptions the cir- 
culation is subject to great variety ; 
in hereditary cases, the powers of 
the heart, Dr. Clark thinks, are 
commonly under the ordinary stand- 
ard, while the frequency of the pulse 
is generally above it, and palpitation 
is not an unfrequent symptom. In- 
deed, he thinks that a small feeble 
heart is a strong predisposing cause 
of consumption. 

Fourthly, The nervous system 
partakes of the general derange- 
ment. Sleep is unsound, being 
either disturbed, or unnaturally 
heavy and unrefreshing. ‘The mind, 
sympathizing with the body, loses 
its energy ; and the temper is often 
remarkably changed. In the purer 
and less complicated cases of here- 
ditary consumption, there is gene- 
rally great serenity of mind ; the 
spirits are often of surprising buoy- 
ancy, and hope brings its cheering 
influence with the last sufferings of 
the patient. That beauty is the 
worst of all to be borne by the lov- 
ing spectator of the dying one, But 
such a state of mind ts far seldomer 
an attendant on consumption than is 
generally believed, especially in 
those cases in which the disorder of 
the digestive organs leads to the 
morbid condition of the system. 
Then the poor patient is seen dying 


day by day, in despondency and in 
despair ; nor can there be a more 
trying death to the most religious of 
God’s creatures. 

Under the general term, Con- 
sumption, then, are comprehended 
three different forms or stages of 
disease : Ist, General disorder of 
the health—2d, Tubercular cachexy 
—3d, Consumption, properly so 
called. ‘These different stages may, 
in general, be distinctly recognised; 
but it is only in proportion to the 
physician’s powers and habits of 
minute and careful observation that 
the symptoms of the first stage will 
be remarked, or in other words, that 
he will be able to detect the ap- 
proach of the first tubercular dis- 
ease. ut this is the time, by pro- 
per applications, to prevent con- 
sumption, Ifitbe allowed to pass by, 
as it is in many million cases, then 

“ The trot becomes a gallop soon, 
In spite of curb or rein.” 

Having thus spoken of the symp- 
toms, let us now speak of the causes, 
of consumption—and, first, let us 
attend, with Dr. Clark, to the here- 
ditary nature of the disease. 

By hereditary predisposition, a 
term in the application of which 
there has been some confusion, Dr. 
Clark understands a peculiar condi- 
tion of the system, depending upon 
its original conformation and organ- 
ization, and derived from the parents, 
which renders the individual more 
susceptible, or more liable to lapse 
into certain diseases, than other per- 
sons endowed originally with a 


more healthy organization. Now, 
it does not follow, as a_ neces- 


sary consequence, that a child born 
with a predisposition to a disease, 
must be attacked by that disease ; 
but it will be more easily induced, 
unless the condition of the system 
which constitutes the hereditary 
predisposition be corrected by pro- 
per management in early life. In 
some families, the hereditary predis- 
position seems so strong, that, with- 
out any cognisable cause, the regu- 
lar actions of the economy become 
deranged, and the system lapses into 
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the morbid state, which terminates 
eventually inconsumption. Indeed, 
in some rare instances, the infant at 
birth has been found to be laboring 
under tubercufar disease. On the 
other hand, so weak is the hereditary 
predisposition in many individuals, 
that a complication of powerful 
causes long applied is necessary to 
induce the disease. Between these 
two extremes there exists every va- 
riety of shade in the disposition to 
consumption. A disposition to 
consumption and to scrofula is often 
transmitted from parents to children, 
by the deteriorating influence of 
other diseases in the parents on the 

hysical condition of their offspring. 

hus, the children of dyspeptic, of 
gouty, and of cachectic parents, are 
very liable to scrofula and consump- 
tion ; and this, though a more re- 
mote, Dr Clark thinks is probably 
the original source of scrofulous and 
tuberculous diseases. 

But the predisposition to con- 
sumption is very often acquired 
without any hereditary taint ; no 
person, however healthful may have 
been his original organization, can 
be considered totally exempt from 
the liability to consumption. It is 
met with in early infancy, and occa- 
sionally proves fatal to the octoge- 
narian. All causes predispose to it 
which lower the tone of bodily 
health — sedentary occupations — 
abuse of strong spirituous or fer- 
mented liquors—unwholesome dict. 
In humid and cold situations, all 
diseases which induce what is called 
“a bad habit of body.” Mental 
depression accelerates the evil, and 
in constitutions laboring under tu- 
bercular disease, its destructive in- 
fluence is most conspicuous. 

But the origin of the constitution- 
al disorder which Dr. Clark de- 
scribes as tending ultimately to con- 
sumption, is very often to be traced, 
he says, to the mismanagement of 
children. The seeds of disease, 
which are to ripen at a later period 
of life, are frequently sown during 
infancy and childhood—in the first 
case by imperfect suckling, or the 
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entire substitution of artificial food 
for the natural and only proper nour- 
ishment of infants; and in the se- 
cond, by improper, and often over- 
stimulating, food; and a hundred 
other causes connected with early 
education. The education of girls 
is too often such—especially in 
boarding-schools—it is needless to 
describe it here—as to comprehend 
all the causes of consumption ; or, 
if any be wanting, they are soon sup- 
plied by a fashionable life. On this 
part of the subject, Dr. Clark dwells 
with much feeling ; but we have not 
room to follow him, and must now 
go on to consider a change to a 
milder climate as a remedy for that 
deranged state of the health from 
which consumption springs. 

Before such a change is resorted 
to, the disordered functions of the 
body—particularly the digestive or- 
gans—must be corrected ; and that 
must be done, not by any violent 
means, but by slow, gradual, and 
cautious treatment of local conges- 
tion and irritation, often combined 
with general debility, a pathological 
state which it requires great judg- 
ment and sagacity tomanage. This 
being done, then the sooner the pa- 
tient removes to a milder climate the 
better ; for the great utility of such 
a climate consists in no ‘ hidden 
magic,”’ but in enabling the patient 
to pursue the restorative system 
through thé whole year. 

The misfortune is, that the period 
of the functional disease is too often 
permitted to pass, before any danger 
is feared ; and that relations are not 
alarmed till symptoms of irritation, 
or impeded function in the lungs, 
appear, of tubercular disease esta- 
blished there, and fast leading to 
the third and last stage of consump- 
tion. Even then, removal to amild 
climate, especially if effected by 
means of a sea-voyage, under very 
favorable circumstances, may still 
be useful—but merely as a means 
of improving the general health, and 
of preventing inflammatory affec- 
tions of the lungs and. bronchia. 
But when consumption is fully esta- 
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blished—that is, when the character 
of the cough and expectoration, the 
hectic fever and emaciation, give 
every reason to believe the ex- 
istence of tuberculous cavities in 
the lungs, and still more, when the 
presence of these is ascertained by 
auscultation—he thinks that no be- 
nefit is to be expected from change 
of climate. Under such circum- 
stances, the patient should try the 
most favorable residences of his own 
country, or even wait the result—it 
is needless to say what it will be— 
amid the comforts of home and 
watchful care of friends. It is in- 
deed natural for the relations of 
such a patient to cling to that which 
seems to afford even a ray of hope. 
But did they but know, says Dr. 
Clark, the discomfort, the fatigue, 
the exposure, and the irritation, 
necessarily attendant on a long 
journey in the advanced period of 
consumption, they would shrink 
from such a measure! Nor will 
the experienced medical adviser, 
when he reflects upon all the acci- 
dents to which the poor patient 
must be liable, condemn him to the 
additional evil of expatriation. Alas! 
such unfortunate patients often sink 
a prey to their disease long before 
they reach the place of destination. 
Almost all—nay all the rest— 
through pain and suffering, find, in 
adistant country, an untimely grave. 

But there are chronic cases of 
consumption, in which the disease 
of the lungs, even though arrived 
at its last stage, may derive benefit 
by a removal to a mild climate— 
those in which the disease has been 
induced in persons little disposed 
to it constitutionally, and in whom 
it usually occurs later in life than 
when hereditary. The tuberculous 
affection in such persons is occa- 
sionally confined to a small portion 
of the lungs, and the system sym- 
eee with the local disease. 
Residence in a mild climate, by 
strengthening the system, may save 
the patient. In those fortunate, but 
rare cases, where the progress of 
disease in the lungs has been ar- 
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rested by nature, but in which a 
long period must elapse before the 
work of reparation is completed, a 
mild climate has often been of great 
avail. In nicely balanced cases, 
life may be preserved for many 
years by constant residence in a 
warm climate—nor would there 
probably be any consumption at all, 
if, with the cuckoo, we could make 


* Our annual voyage round the globe, 
Companion of the spring.” 


Supposing a removal to a mild 
climate to be decided on, which is 
the best climate ? No one climate 
or situation is the best in all cases. 
In the first part of his book, Dr. 
Clark gives the character of the 
climate of all the different places 
resorted to by invalids, and has en- 
deavored to draw a comparative 
view of their respective merits. It 
was our declared intention to enrich 
our pages with much of that most 
valuable information ; but this arti- 
cle has already grown to such a 
length, that we must omit it. How- 
ever, it may be remarked of the 
climates of the south of France and 
Italy, that, for consumptive invalids 
in whom there exists much sensibi- 
lity to frost and keen winds, and 
more especially, if the immediate 
vicinity of the sea is known to disa- 
gree with them, Rome and Pisa are 
the best situations for a winter resi- 
dence. When, on the contrary, 
the patient labors under a languid 
or oppressed circulation, with a re- 
laxed habit, and a disposition to 
congestion or to hemorrhage, rather 
than to inflammation, and more es- 
pecially when the season is known 
by experience to agree with the, in- 
dividual, Nice deserves the prefer- 
ence. But in cases complicated 
with gastric irritation, Nice is an 
improper residence. Indeed, Dr. 
Clark is of opinion, that where this 
state of the stomach exists, no cli- 
mate which disagrees with it can 
do the patient good, whatever be 
his other ailments, and however fa- 
vorable to them the climate may be. 

The climate which of all others 


Le 
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he thinks the best suited to con- 
sumptive patients, generally, is that 
of Madeira—for reasons assigned 
by him—and next to it, that of Te- 
neriffe. 

The profession are divided on the 
question, whether the preference is 
to be given to a seaside or an inland 
situation. Dr. Clark, from all he 
has been enabled to learn and ob- 
serve, thinks that consumption, cele- 
ris paribus, is more frequent on the 
sea-coast than in the interior ; but 
still, that the greater mildness of 
many maritime places, as of those 
on the south and south-west coasts 
of England, may more than com- 
pensate for this difference, especially 
‘when they are resorted to only fora 
part of the year. But of two cli- 
mates, the physical character of 
which being alike favorable, the one 
on the sea-shore and the other in- 
land, he would certainly prefer the 
latter as a residence for a consump- 
tive patient. There was once a 
foolish idea prevalent even in the 
profession, that the air of a marshy 
country was beneficial in consump- 
tion ; but scrofula and consumption 
are more frequent in many aguish 
countries, than in others of a diffe- 
rent character, and an attack of 
ague is surely more likely to prove 
the occasion of consumption than to 
prevent it. Thus, in the province 
of Frise, in the Netherlands, agues 
abound ; and it appears by a statis- 
tical table sent to our author by 
Dr. Lombard, that consumption is 
more frequent there than in Edin- 
burgh. A humid atmosphere in a 
cold climate is indeed one of the 
most powerful causes of consump- 
tion. 

Is a sea voyage to be recommend- 
ed or not, in cases of consumption ? 
Dr. Clark is decidedly of opinion 
that a sea voyage is beneficial in its 
early stages, and most of all, when 
the disease is accompanied with 
hemoptysis (spitting of blood). He 
agrees with Dr. Gregory, who ex- 
presses this opinion in his celebrat- 
ed Conspectus, that the unceasing 
motion of a ship, and the constant 


exercise which it produces, are 
principal agents in the cure, while 
it scems also to act in a particular 
manner on the nervous system. 
Many striking instances of the be- 
neficial effects of sea voyages in 
consumption are authenticated, 
They are also much preferable to 
land journeys, in all consumptive 
cases which are complicated with 
palpitation, or increased action of 
the heart, whether functional or de- 
pending upon organic disease. But 
there may exist complications, on 
the other hand, which would render 
a sea voyage unadvisable —as, 
when there is much nervous sensi- 
bility, a strong disposition to head- 
ach, and an irritable state of the 
stomach ; a sea voyage, it is plain, 
must either do much good or much 
evil to an invalid, for it works 
strongly, for life or for death. Dr. 
Clark recommends a cruise—and 
not in the Mediterranean, but in the 
Atlantic. 

In place of sending consumptive 
patients to pass the winter m a 
milder climate, it has been proposed 
to keep them in rooms artificially 
heated, and maintained at a regular 
temperature. What says Dr. Clark 
to this proposal? He says what 
seems to be the most rational, that 
with the advocates of such a mea- 
sure, the state of the lungs appears 
to be the only consideration ; where- 
as, it need not be told, that without 
improving the general health, which 
cannot be done without exercise in 
the open air, all measures, directed 
to the local disease, will be fruit- 
less. By such means, undoubtedly, 
the inflammatory action in these or- 
gans may be kept down ; but they 
all favor the very condition of the 
system which led to the disease, 
and the removal of which condition 
can alone afford the patient a hope 
of recovery. Therefore, in the in- 
cipient stages of consumption, he 
helds justly such a measure to be 
generally most improper; but in 
the advanced stages, when all hopes 
of recovery have vanished, and 
when removal to a distant climate is 
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totally useless, life may be prolong- 
ed, in many cases, by keeping the 
invalids in apartments, the tempera- 
ture of which is regulated in such a 
manner as to maintain the air in the 
purest possible state. Females, 
from their habits, bear such a sys- 
tem of confinement better than 
males—and both sexes, at the more 
advanced periods of life. In cases 
of inflammation of the lungs, also, 
which have occurred during the 
winter, such a measure is good ; 
but the patient ought certainly, if 
possible, to pass the following win- 
ter in a climate where confinement 
will not be necessary, that his gene- 
ral health may be improved by ex- 
ercise in the open air, Comparing, 
then, the benefits likely to result 
io consumptive patients from a mild 
climate, and confinement to rooms 
regulated to an agreeable tempera- 
ture, there can be no question of 
the decided superiority of the for- 
mer. But when circumstances pre- 
clude the possibility of changing 
the climate, then confinement to 
apartments of a proper and equable 
temperature, is the best measure 
that can be adopted to avoid the in- 
jurious effects of our cold, damp, 
and variable climate during the 
winter season. 

Can any general rule be given 
with respect to the length of time 
which a consumptive invalid may 
be required to pass in a mild cli- 
mate, in order to overcome the dis- 
position to the disease ? No. When 
it is had recourse to for the removal 
of the disordered health which pre- 
cedes tubercular cachexy, a single 
winter may be all that may be ne- 
cessary—when tubercular cachexy 
is established, and still more, when 
there is reason to suspect the pre- 
sence of tubercles in the lungs, se- 
veral years may be requisite. In 
consumption, properly so called, 
Dr. Clark, throughout the whole 
work, expresses his belief that cli- 
mate, with rarest exceptions, will be 
of little or no service. 

When the disease is cured, the 
patient should never forget that it 
11 aTHENEUM, VOL. 5, 3d sertes. 
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may, and indeed will, recur, should 
he expose himself to the influence 
of any of its chief causes. And in 
recovering from a very bad case, he 
ought to remain long—perhaps for 
years—in the climate which wrought 
the cure. Perhaps he may never 
again be able to live in any other— 
never again be the man he once 
was—and infatuated will he be, if 
he lives as a strong man might, and 
ever forgets that both his feet were 
once on the edge of the grave. 

Ja conclusion, Dr. Clark submits 
the following corollaries as a sum- 
mary of his views regarding the na- 
ture and causes of consumption, 
and its treatment, more especially 
as connected with the effects of 
climate. 

Ist, That tubercles in the lungs 
constitute the essential character 
and immediate cause of consump- 
tion. 

2d, That tubercles originate in 
a morbid condition of the general 
system. 

3d, That such a state of system 
frequently has for its cause heredi- 
tary predisposition ; in other in- 
stances being induced by various 
functional disorders ; while in a 
third class of cases, perhaps the 
most numerous, it arises from the 
conjoint effects of both these 
causes. 

4th, That consumption is to be 
prevented only by adopting such 
means as shall counteract the here- 
ditary predisposition, where it ex- 
ists, and maintain a healthy condi- 
tion of the various functions from 
infancy to the full development of 
the body. 

5th, That in the general disorder 
of the health which leads to tuber- 
cular cachexy, or in tubercular ca- 
chexy itself, and even when tuber- 
cles are formed in the lungs, unat- 
tended with much constitutional 
disturbance, a residence in a mild 
climate will prove beneficial ; and 
also in cases of chronic consump- 
tion, at any stage, where the lungs 
are not extensively implicated im 
tubercular disease, and where the 
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system does not sympathize much 
with the local disorder. 

6th, That in cases of confirmed 
consumption, in which the lungs are 
extensively diseased, and where 
hectic fever, emaciation, and the 
other symptoms which characterize 
its advanced stages, are present, 
change of climate can be of no ser- 
vice, and may even accelerate the 
progress of the disease. 

Wth, That climate, to be effectual 
in any case, requires to be continu- 
ed for a considerable time—in most 
cases for years. 

We have now given, as we said 
we should do, the sum and substance 
of Dr. Clark’s opinions on consump- 
tion. They are, like all true views, 
simple ; there is nothing startling 
about them, for sagacity never hunts 
after novelty, and cca seeks not 
for what is strange. He is perfectly 


All is not dark below.—On a Child. 









justified in his anticipations that his 
book will be perused by many per- 
sons not of the profession, but who 
are yet deeply interested in the sub- 
ject of climate, in relation to its 
effects on disease. His wish was 
to express himself in as plain lan- 
guage as possible, that he might 
make himself intelligible to the ge- 
nerality of readers, without at all 
diminishing the utility of the work 
to the members of his own profes- 
sion. He has completely succeed- 
ed; and we hope that other physi- 
cians will lay aside the stilts and 
the veil,—and when speaking about 
diseases which in one sense may be 
said to be “their bread and other 
men’s poison,” will walk on the 
same sort of feet, and wear the 
same sort of face, and use the same 
sort of tongue—as far as may be— 
with ordinary mortals. 





ALL IS NOT DARK BELOW. 


€oxp and ungrateful must the bosoms be 

Of those who look upon the sunlit earth, 
And trace the finger of the Deity, 

Yet own no cheerfulness and feel no mirth ; 
Who deem all dark the lot of man below, 
One changeless gloom, one all-pervading woe. 


Hath God then made for naught each lovely thing, 
That sheds its beauty o'er this world of ours ; 
The feather’d warblers, that so sweetly sing, 
The ever-waving wood, the scented flowers ? 
I cannot think of these, and yet believe 
That man was only form’d to mourn and grieve. 


But who can look upon the azure sky, 
And mark the glorious orbs revolving there, 
Or turn his glance towards earth’s verdant dye, 
And deem, where all is form'd so bright and fair, 
That man was made to wander on in gloom, 
Then sink in sorrow to the silent tomb ? 


"Tis true earth’s joys are ever mix’d with care, 
And men are tied to one common curse ; 
But should we therefore cherish dark despair, 
And make our too imperfect being worse ? 
Though “ weep with them that weep ” is God's own voice, 
He bids us, too, “ with those who joy rejoice.” 





ON A CHILD. 


A yrar—an age shall fade away 
(Ages of pleasure and of pain), 
And yet the face I see to-day 
Forever shall remain,— 





In my heart and in my brain! 

Not all the scalding tears of care 

Shall wash away the vision fair ; 

Not all the flocking thoughts that rise— 
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Back unto my April days, 

There, amongst the hoarded past, 

I shall see > to the last,— . 

The only thing, save poet’s rhyme 
That shall atcom the touch of Time ! 


Not all the sights that feed my eyes 
Shall e’er usurp the place 

Of that little gentle face : 

But there I know it will remain,— 
And when joy or pleasant pain 
Turn my troubled winter gaze 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

My aunt Adelgitha Penelope Smith was a most worthy old lady ; and 
her memory will long be held in respect, in consequence of her various 
good properties ; but more especially for the inflexible resolution with 
which she defended herself against the attacks of a legion of lovers, and, 
at length, departed this life, leaving many grounds of consolation to her 
relatives. Vet, during her valuable life, she lived not for herself alone. 
She was kind to the poor, and supported a school for their children, which 
was holden daily in a small building, in the roof of which dwelt an aged 
favorite, whose habits and temper, in his latter days, rendered him an 
unfit companion for her boudoir, wherein he had whilom spent much of 
his time. The animal, thus banished from society, became morose and 
ascetic, which we should not have wondered at, had we been aware that 
he had taken to scribbling, a propensity which commonly leads the victim 
thereunto to believe himself a very important animal, whatever other 
people may think or say to the contrary. So—there he seems to have 
sat, “alone in his glory,” profiting by the instruction of the schoolmaster, 
and hugging himself, according to the manner of his kind, in the belief 
that he was inditing what would astonish the world. 

It was my lot to discover his papers, which have been sadly nibbled by 
the mice ; and I forward you two or three of the most perfect sheets, 
thinking that they may be found to contain matter quite as important as 
the “ Reminiscences ” of certain bipeds which have lately been given to 
the public. I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
J. Smiru. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD MONKEY. 


For the last few days I have felt 
myself extremely uncomfortable. 
My appetite has failed me, and I 
have been troubled with unpleasant 
dreams and strange fancies, both by 
day and night. ‘‘ Why is this ?” 
I ask myself ; ‘‘ what can the matter 
be? I cannot surely be in love in 
my old age?” Oh, no! The 
years of such pleasing folly have 
long since past, and all the gaieties 
and frolicsome pranks of my youth 
are but asadream. I recall them 
to memory alternately with a smile 
and a sigh ; and, as I sit and mum- 
ble my nuts in solitude with my few 
remaining teeth, and view the grey 


hairs which cover my emaciated 
and shriveled frame, | find it diffi- 
cult to imagine that | am the same 
monkey that was once the life and 
soul of every party. And as for 
love—even if my years did not ex- 
empt me from the torments of the 
tender passion, who could I be in 
love with ? I have often felt a con- 
viction that I am the only survivor 
of my race ; and love cannot exist 
without hope ! cl 
My occasional lowness of spirits 
at the present period, proceeds, I 
am convinced, from very different 
causes. Alone as | am, in a coun- 
try far distant from the place of my 
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birth and early associations, I can- 
not avoid recollecting that such 
things were ; and a sigh will some- 
times escape me when I reflect that 
the remainder of my days must be 
spent among beings so artificial as 
the human race. I am disgusted 
with their vain boastings. To hear 
them talk, one would really imagine 
that they were all perfection ; and 
yet they are indebted to the beasts 
of the field and the birds of the air, 
and even to poor miserable worms, 
for their outward skins, their own 
being of such a wretched texture as 
to be nearly useless ; and, strange 
as it may seem to animals who have 
been clad by nature, these borrowed 
coverings are a chief source of pride 
to the creatures called men and wo- 
men. The greater part of their lives 
is spent in putting them off and 
on, and endeavoring to procure a 
greater variety, in which to strut 
about and endeavor to imitate the 
monkey tribe. But their imitations 
are perfectly ridiculous, and never 
can approach the graceful and natu- 
ral agility of our tribes, which they, 
notwithstanding, affect to consider 
as beneath them ! 

It would be an endless task to re- 
count all the follies of their various 
attempts at concealing their natural 
deformity. The males, having no 
tail of their own, decorate them- 
selves with one made from the wool 
of sheep ; and so ignorant are they of 
the real and native elegance of this 
appendage, that they split it in two 
pieces, which hangs uselessly dang- 
ling behind them! The variety of 
these mock upper skins worn by the 
females is yet infinitely greater ; a 
circumstance the more remarkable, 
because that sex have far less occa- 
sion for concealing their persons. 
Indeed, I have seen some of them 
who need not fear a comparison with 
the comeliest of our own tribes. 
They have far more natural vivacity 
than the males, are much more kind 
and amiable in disposition, and, par- 
ticularly when young, evince a par- 
tiality for the monkey race in gene- 
ral, which has frequently been a 


source of amusement tome. Their 
sham skins are usually of various 
colors, but generally so arranged as 
to indicate that they wish to look 
like birds, while their mates endea- 
vor, as much as possible, to appear 
like us. 
* * * * * 

It was my misfortune, in early 
life, to fall into the hands of this 
species of animals, of whose exist- 
ence no one, in the extensive dis- 
tricts belonging to our tribes, was 
previously aware : and it has been 
my lot, with some few bricf inter- 
vals, to remain among them ever 
since. I am now grown old and 
grey in captivity ; but I shall not 
indulge in the natural garrulity of 
old age to such an extent as to write 
all the events of my eventful life, 
notwithstanding that hope sometimes 
whispers flatteringly in mine ear, 
that many monkeys will peruse 
these reminiscences with interest 
and gratification, if not with advan- 
tage. 

¥ * * * oa 

It is acknowledged by all, that 
the earth has undergone strange 
and divers revolutions, not only as 
it regards its organic formation, and 
the changes constantly in progress 
by the agency of rivers, floods, seas, 
and subterranean fires, but in the 
power held by different animals over 
extensive tracts upon its surface. 
Long before man was known, our 
tribes possessed a wide and undis- 
puted sway over regions now dis- 
figured in a strange manner by 
what are called houses, little dirty 
hillocks with holes in them, from 
whence smoke issues, as if in petty 
imitation of a voleano, Men dwell 
in these, and have so increased in 
number for the last few centuries, 
that it really becomes a serious 
question how their encroachments 
are to be put a stop to, so as to pre- 
serve upon the face of the earth a 
sufficient space for the aboriginal 
inhabitants. Sometimes a — 
of despair comes over me when 
think on the present state of things, 
and I am haunted with the idea, 
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almost amounting to conviction, that 
I am doomed to be the last monkey. 
But it may not be so! The reign 
of man, like that of the lions, tigers, 
and elephants, must have an end : 
and then our tribes may again be 
inthe ascendant. Why they should 
not now be so I cannot conceive, 
unless it be from a want of union 
among ourselves ; for such is the 
cowardice of the human race, that 
even I, old and decrepid as I am, 
have put half a dozen to flight by 
merely showing my teeth, and could 
clear the whole house where I am 
now writing in five minutes, were 
it not that I find their services con- 
venient in this strange country, 
where there are few trees, and 
scarcely any fruit worth gathering. 
So I employ them to bring me food 
from better climates, and, upon the 
whole, have little reason to complain 
of their neglect. But it was not 
always thus. I have undergone 
many hardships, particularly after 
my first arrival in this country, 
which they call Great Britain, al- 
though it is but a small island, and 
a mere speck when compared with 
other nations. But the imhabitants 
possess a great deal of influence 
among their kind, owing, it is said, 
principally to certain of them called 
sailors. And I am inclined to be- 
lieve the fact, partly because I have 
had opportunities of witnessing the 
bravery of that class of men, and 
received many attentions from them 
during my voyage here ; but, prin- 
cipally, because the generality of 
them have a real tail, (which, how- 
ever, grows out of their head !) and 
are very expert in the noble science 
of climbing. 

I am aware that many things 
which I may state will probably 
startle monkeys of a future age ; 
but I consider myself as performing 
a duty for the benefit of future gen- 
erations. Future generations did 
I say ? What and if there should be 
nomore! Again that dreadful ap- 
prehension comes over me! Cold 


and chill, and shudderingly, it creeps 
throughout my whole system—it 
shakes me to the centre—and again 
my blood returns throbbing, boiling, 
and rushing through my veins, my 
brain feels scorched, and in vain I 
seek to quench in tears those tor- 
ments which inwardly consume me, 
as I think on my bitter doom of de- 
solation. And am I indeed to be 
the last monkey ? No; I will not 
admit the idea, notwithstanding the 
fruitless research which | have pro- 
secuted for years to discover one of 
our race, which must still exist in 
liberty and independence, basking 
in the rays of the genuine mon- 
key sun, (for here they have one 
which scarcely emits any warmth, ) 
or gamboling in the delicious shade 
of fruit-bearing forests. But the 
picture is too painful for me to fol- 
low up. It recalls me to the charms 
of my dearest Keeba, my first love, 
and the graceful activity of Moni- 
cha, my second, and the amiable 
playfulness of Simiana, my third, 
and the delicately refined taste of 
Cercopitheca, my fourth, whose 
heart | won one morning by a pre- 
sent of two moths, and a beetle of 
unusual dimensions ; and my fifth— 
alas! here memory fails me—I can- 
not exacily recollect who was my 
fiith—But it is no matter ; for per- 
haps, after all, it scarcely becomes 
the gravity of age and grey hairs to 
dilate on such subjects. 

Let me be serious, and write of 
more important concerns and events, 
so that my manuscript may prove a 
treasure of instruction and amuse- 
ment to the fortunate monkey into 
whose hands it may fall, and my 
name and memory be cherished in 
afterages. First, then, of my name. 
1 am known in this climate by that 
of Jocko, an appellation given to me 
by the human race, who thereby 
evinced their deplorable ignorance, 
since every well-informed monkey 
knows that Pongo* and Jocko are 
the names of animals very different 
from us, and, as I have ascertained 





* The greater and smaller specios of Ourang-outang. 
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by comparison, bearing a much 
greater affinity to man, and conse- 
quently, every way inferior to us in 
the scale of nature. Indeed the 
only striking similarity between man 
and our tribes appears to be the re- 
ciprocal taste for imitating each 
other ; a foolish propensity, to which, 
in my younger days, 1 was much ad- 
dicted, and which, to confess my 
folly, was the cause of my captivity. 
It happened in this wise. We were 
sitting, a whole troop of us, in calm 
and rational chat, under the shelter 
of a noble banyan-tree, which threw 
its hundred stems and thousand roots 
into the earth, and its million branch- 
es, curving in beauty, into the up- 
per air. There were the splendid 
and gaudy-colored birds, pluming 
themselves in tranquillity, and there 
were we, sitting in picturesque 
groups, amid the verdant foliage, 
with our wives, our sweethearts, 
and our little ones ; sometimes 
cracking a joke, and sometimes 
cracking a nut, or regaling upon 
the various dainties with which our 
pouches were stored. Suddenly an 
alarm was given by our sentinels 
of the approach of strangers. We 
were instantly upon the alert, and, 
to our astonishment, perceived about 
half a score animals of different and 
extraordinary colors advancing upon 
their hind legs, some with split tails, 
and some with the little single tail 
growing out of their head, as before 
described. Their heads were almost 
all different in form ; one was small 
and flat, another large and round, 
like a huge gourd; a third, long 
and high, with a tuft of feathers at 
the top ; and a fourth, with the sides 
squeezed together, and curved like 
a cresset moon reversed. All, how- 
ever, were unnatural, and we gazed 
upon them, for some time, with va- 
rious feelings, according to our dif- 
ferent temperaments. For my own 
part, I must say that I did not share 
in the alarm visible in many coun- 
tenances around me ; a strong feel- 
ing of curiosity swallowed up every 
other emotion, and 1 kept my eye 
intently fixed upon the intruders, 


who, for some time, appeared to be 
totally unconscious of our vicinity. 

At length some of our females, in 
spite of strict orders to the contrary, 
found it impossible to keep their 
tongues quiet any longer, and began 
a-jabbering, which drew the atten- 
tion of the strange creatures upon us. 
It was now useless to hesitate, so we 
all immediately joined in the ery of 
our tribe, and warned the intruders 
not to approach nearer, upon their 
peril, or they must abide the conse- 
quences. 

The animals, however, persisted, 
in spite of all our vociferations, to 
which they only replied by a strange 
sort of cackling, which I have since 
found is called laughing, and, dis- 
cordant as it is, is held by them in 
high estimation, as a peculiar privi- 
lege and perfection of their species. 
When they had come under the 
shade of our banyan, we gave them 
notice to quit, in a manner which it 
was impossible to misunderstand, 
namely, we pelted them with sticks 
and stones, which we had previously 
collected, and other convenient mis- 
siles. For some time, notwithstand- 
ing, they kept their ground, and 
continued the cackling as before, 
varied occasionally by a sharp noise 
made by clapping their forepaws 
together. One among them attempt- 
ed to climb into the tree ; but his 
clumsiness was perfectly ridiculous, 
and amused us exceedingly. So 
much indeed was I delighted, that I 
jumped and squeaked, and nearly 
fell off the branch on which I sat. 
Never, that I recollect, was I in 
higher spirits. I considered the 
animals below us, in every respect 
beneath me ; and in mere wanton- 
ness, took deliberate aim at the one 
with a half-moon head, whom I hit 
with part of a cocoa nutshell in the 
cheek, whereat he appeared to be 
much exasperated, and immediately 
seized what J then fancied was a 
stick, from one of his companions, 
and pointed it towards me. The 
manner in which he did this was, as 
Ithought, exceedingly preposterous; 
for he held it as if to make me be- 
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lieve it formed part of his own nose. 
I was much astonished, however, 
when a great noise, as of thunder, 
issued out of the end, with a cloud 
of dust, and my wife, who was close 
by my side, began to scream, and 
tumbled out of the tree. I attributed 
the fall to her own clumsiness, as 
she was an awkward monkey ; and, 
to say the truth, we had not lived 
happily together for some time, for 
she was considerably larger than 
myself, and had given me a severe 
beating only the day before. When 
I saw her lying on the ground, and 
perfectly quiet, I knew she must be 
dead, being satisfied that nothing 
less would have quieted her ; and 
I felt my mind greatly relieved, and 
began to look round among our 
troop for another mate. 

In the meanwhile, the new-com- 
ers below began pulling my dead 
old wife about in a strange manner, 
turning her round and round, and 
At first 
I fancied they were going to eat 
her ; but, at length, they laid her 
down, and I was glad to perceive 
that they had not had the sense to 
take the fruit which was in her 
pouch, and which I resolved to 
make my own immediately on their 
departure. 

The strange creatures now clus- 
tered togethe r, and began to eat 
and drink, after an extraordinary 
fashion, out of the shells of cocoa 
nuts and large gourds. Their mode 
of drinking out of the latter particu- 
larly interested us ; and, when they 
went away, we were somewhat sur- 
prised to observe that they left se- 
veral behind them standing on the 
ground. 

Perhaps my spirits were some- 
what elevated in consequence of my 
wife’s fall. Be that as it may, I 
was one of the first to descend and 
examine the hollow gourds left by 
the strangers ; and I was accompa- 


nied by several young females of 


our tribe, who had w itnessed Glum- 
dalla’s ac cide nt, and therefore knew 
that I was at libery to attend them 

The things were half filled with 


what seemed to be water ; so, fol- 
lowing our imitative propensities, 
we either lifted them in our fore- 
paws, or dipped in our heads, and 
began to drink, as the strange ani- 
mals had done. In a very short 
space of time, I felt myself unusu- 
ally vigorous and active : it seemed 
to me as though I was larger and 
stronger than any of our troop; and 
my courage was such, that I almost 
wished my old wife alive again, that 
I might return the drubbings she 
had given me. My companions 
likewise appeared to have under- 
goneachange. The females seem- 
ed handsomer, and the males uglier 
than usual ; but all were merry and 
clamorous: and, indeed, it appeared 
as though we were trying which 
should make the most noise, and 
most frequently get possession of 
the gourds to imitate the strangers. 

I have a very confused recollec- 
tion of the manner in which that 
eventful scene terminated. There 
was some quarreling, 1 remember, 
among us, and we fought ; but I 
have no idea what it was about. 
The last thing that [I can call to 
mind appears like a dream; and I 
should ever have believed it nothing 
more, but for the deplorable conse- 
quences, by which the whole tenor 
of my life has been changed. It 
seemed as though the strange and 
great animals suddenly came upon 
us; but their manner was altogether 
different from that which they had 
practised on their first visit. Instead 
of moving slowly as before, they now 
flew about, like birds, in every di- 
rection ; and I was astonished to 
see them overtake and lay hold of 
several of the most active among 
us. At length one approached me, 
and stretched out his long forepaw. 
Resistance against such a monster 
was not to be thought of. I there- 
fore ran towards a stem of the ban- 
yan, which I unaccountably missed ; 
but in a very short time I laid hold 
of another, which I thought to climb 
with the speed of lightning ; when, 
to my great amazement, the whole 
tree had suddenly grown to such a 
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height that its branches were above 
the clouds, which I plainly perceiv- 
ed rolling between me and them. 
Overcome by the dread of my pur- 
suer, and this appalling change in 
the face of nature, my limbs refused 
to perform their office—lI fell, ex- 
hausted, to the ground, and all re- 
mains a blank on the tablet of me- 
mory, from that moment till I awoke, 
ill and feverish, and surrounded by 
the human species. 

It seems that the liquid which 
they had left in the calibashes (as 
they call them) was of an intoxi- 
cating nature, and had deprived us 
of the use of our faculties. I had 
gotdrunk, What “ drunk” means, 
together with many other terms and 
things unknown to us, shall be ex- 
plained in a glossary, which I shall 
annex to this manuscript, for the 
benefit of all inquisitive monkeys. 

The cruelty of thus depriving us 
of our senses, for the sake of after- 
wards taking us prisoners, must 
appear to the reader as most exe- 
crable. But, to do justice to the 
human race, they do not consider 
the former any punishment ; on the 
contrary, it is an infliction which 
they constantly practise on their 
dearest friends, and nothing seems 
to afford them greater pleasure. 
They meet together frequently in 
large bodies, for this very purpose ; 
and at the commencement of their 
proceedings, I have sometimes been 
quite startled at their very close 


resemblance to us, as they sit and 
grin and nod at each other ; but, 
after a while, they become awkward 
and stupid, and are not fit to be 
compared with the meanest of our 
tribes. The only motive that I 
guess for this strange practice is, 
that they thereby get rid, for a time, 
of a very troublesome thing which 
they call “reason,” about which 
they are eternally chattering, and 
pretending that it is something su- 
perior to our instinct. 

What the precise nature of this 
boasted ‘‘ reason ”’ is, 1 have never 
been able satisfactorily to decide. 
It is, however, somewhat remarka- 
ble, that whenever a man has lost 
what little falls to his share, in one 
of these drinking bouts, he always 
imagines that he is possessed of 
much more than any one else, and 
believes himself the only animal fit 
to rule over his tribe. One can 
hardly conceive anything more ri- 
diculous. If they had any quality 
at all comparable with instinct, it 
would be impossible for them to fall 
twice into such a stupid error; for 
they really make themselves quite 
ill by this foolish custom; and I 
have heard that some even hasten 
their death, and make their lives 
miserable thereby. Yet, while 
they are at it, they every now and 
then interrupt the general course of 
conversation, and cry out “ Health! ” 
But enough of this folly! 

- * * 


* 





SINGULAR PHENOMENON. 


A REMARKABLE discovery has lately 
been made on Etna, of a mass of 
ice, preserved for many ages, per- 
haps for centuries, from melting, by 
the singular event of a current of 
red hot lava having flowed over it. 
The following are the facts in attest- 
ation of a phenomenon which must 
at first sight appear of so paradoxi- 
eal a character. The extraordina- 
ry heat experienced in the south of 
Europe during the summer and au- 
tumn of 1828, caused the supplics 


of snow and ice, which had been 
preserved in the spring of that year, 
for the use of Catania and the ad- 


joining parts of Sicily and the neigh- 


boring island of Malta, to fail en- 
tirely. Considerable distress was 
felt for the want of a commodity re- 
garded in these countries as one of 
the necessaries of life rather than an 
article of Juxury, and on the abun- 
dance of which, in some large cities, 
the salubrity of the water and the 
general health of the people may be 
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said to depend. The magistrates of 
Catania applied to Signor M. Gem- 
melaro, in the hope that his local 
knowledge of Etna might enable 
him to point out some crevice or 
grotto in the mountain where drift 
snow was still preserved. Nor were 
they disappointed : for he had long 
suspected that a small mass of pe- 
rennial ice at the foot of the highest 
cone was part of a larger and con- 
tinuous glacier covered by a lava 
current. Having procured a large 
body of workmen, he quarried into 
this ice, and proved the super-posi- 
tion of the lava for several hundred 
yards, so as completely to satisfy 
himself that nothing but the subse- 
quent flowing of the lava over the 
ice could account for the position of 
the glacier. Unfortunately for the 
geologist, the ice was so extremely 
hard, and the excavation so expen- 
sive, that there is no probability of 
the operation being renewed. On 
the Ist of December, 1828, I visit- 
ed this spot, which is on the south- 
east side of the cone, and not far 
from the Casa Inglese ; but the 
fresh snow had already nearly filled 
up the new opening, so that it had 
only the appearance of the mouth 
of a grotto. I do not, however, 
question the accuracy of the con- 
clusion of Signor Gemmelaro, who 
being well acquainted with all the 
appearances of drifi-snow in the fis- 
sures and cavities of Etna, had re- 
cognized, even before the late ex- 
cavations, the peculiar position of 


the ice in this locality. We may 
suppose, that at the commencement 
of the eruption a deep mass of drift 
snow had been covered by volcanic 
sand, showered down upon it before 
the descent of the lava. A dense 
stratum of this fine dust mixed with 
scoriz is well known to be an ex- 
cellent non-conductor of heat, and 
may thus have preserved the snow 
from complete fusion when the 
burning flood poured over it. The 
shepherds in the higher regions of 
Etna are accustomed to provide an 
annular store of snow to supply 
their flocks with water in the sum- 
mer months, by simply strewing 
over the snow in the spring a layer 
of volcanic sand a few inches thick, 
which effectually prevents the sun 
from penetrating. When lava had 
once consolidated over a glacier at 
the height of ten thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, we may readily 
conceive that the ice would endure 
as long as the snows of Mont Blanc, 
unless melted by a volcanic heat 
from below. When I visited the 
great crater in the beginning of 
winter (1828), I found the crevices 
in the interior encrusted with thick 
ice, and in some cases hot vapors 
were streaming out between masses 
of ice and the rugged and steep 
walls of the crater. After the dis- 
covery of Signor Gemmelaro, it 
would not be surprising to find in 
the cones of the Icelandic volcanoes 
repeated alternations of lava streams 
and glaciers. 





HYDROPHOBIA—ILL MANNERS—PUYSICIANS AND POETS. 


North.—Is it atrue bill, James, that 
you have had Hydrophobia ? 

Shepherd.—A fearsome fit o’ it, 
sir, no o’ the mere feegurative sort, 
sic as reigns at a Noctes, but bonny 
feedy, bodily, flesh and blude, bane 
and sinny convulsions. 

North.—I1 did not believe, my 
dear James, there ever could have 
existed a dog in all this world so 
mad as to bite the Shepherd. 

Shepherd.—A mad dowg does na 
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ken a Hogg frac a hoolet. The op- 
tic nerves o’ his een are a’ diseased 
—uas ye may weel see, gin ye hae 
courage to examine sic pupils—and 
they dootless distrack the cretur’s 
sowl within him wi’ hideous appari- 
tions 0’ his ain master, in the shape 
o’ the deevil, wi’ a pitch-fork, gaun 
to pin him up again’ the barn- 
dvor. 

Mr. Seward.—Buller, how pic- 
turesque ! 
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Mr. Buller.—The great Poet of 


Hydrophobia ! 

Shepherd.—The very bit weans 
that used to ride on his back, wi’ 
their arms roun’ his neck, and some- 
times kissing the very chowks 0’ 
him, seem then to the destracked 
dowg to be sae mony demons, a’ 
glowerin’ and girnin’ at him, wi’ red 
het pokers in their talons, threaten- 
ing him wi’ the death o’ Edward the 
Second in Berkley Castle. Wee 
Jamie himsel’—though certes a bit 
angel o’ licht—seemed to Luath, 
when he gaed mad, a very imp 0’ 
hell. No wunner he tries to bite. 
But in the last stage o’ the disease 
—he can only snap—snap—snap— 
for his unner jaw has amaist lost a’ 
its poor,—his puir tongue’s hingin’ 
out,—his flew a’ smeared wi’ slaver, 
his hide rouch and tawted, wi’ a’ 
the hair stannin’ on end like the 
feathers o’ a frieslan’,—his lugs like 
sere leaves, owre feeble even to 
flap,—his tail nae mair “ hingin’ 
owre his hurdies wi’ a swirl,” but 
mire-woven and a’ draggled wi’ 
dirt ;—and there he gangs stoiterin’ 
frae ae side o’ the road to the tither, 
and wae’s me! aften stacherin’ 
quite doited intil the ditch,—noo 
and then emittin’ a sort o’ short 
snoke o’ a sneevil frae his rinnin’ 
nose,—for to bark noo has lang 
been beyont his abeelities, puir fel- 
low! let him try’t as he may,— 
though ance he could bark, walkin’ 
about the house a’ nicht on the 
watch for trampers stravagin’ thro’ 
the kintra at untimeous hours, after 
nae gude. A rueful spectacle, Mr. 
North, to them that kent him when 
he was wice, and aneuch to break 
ony Christian heart that kens hoo 
he used to lie during the evenings 
on the hearth “beside the ingle 
blinkin’ bonnily ” in the midst ‘o’ 
the sma’ household, hearkenin’ and 
unnerstaunin’ a’ that was said,— 
and hoo he used, God pity him, as 
regular as clock-work, to Joup up 
upon the coverlet on the wide chest- 
bed, and fa’ into a watchfw’ sleep 
at the bairns’s feet ! 


Mr. James Ballantyne (much af- 


fected).— 


** And from mine eyelids wipe the tears 

That sacred pity hath engender’d.” 

Shepherd. — A’ the parish wi’ 
pitchforks are at his heels. In the 
haunted glimmer o’ his blindness, 
the puir possessed colley misses the 
brig, and the rinnin’ stream seems 
to his red cen a pool o’ blude. He 
daurna—he canna—lowp in to soom 
for his life—for the Hydrophobia is 
stronger than his dim dread o’ his 
fellow-creturs, and shiverin’, and 
shudderin’, and yowlin’, as if he 
had fa’n intil a bonfire or a biler 0’ 
bilin’ water, he cowps owre, sticket 
and shotten wi’ a hunder prongs 
and a thoosan bullets, in convulsions 
o’ the dead-thraws. A’ the while 
women and weans are seen tossin’ 
their arms, and heard shriekin’ frae 
hill-taps, and wundows o’ houses 
wi’ steeket doors, and the boughs 
o’ trees—till Luath lies still at last, 
covered wi’ a rickle o’ cruel stanes, 
only a bit o’ his skin here and there 
seen through,—and then, to be sure, 
there is a wailin’ 0’ weans, baith 
callants and lassies, to think that 
colley should hae been killed, wha 
used to gang wi’ them to the verra 
kirk on the Sabbaths, and, till God 
had allowed him till gang mad, had 
never offered to bite onybody but 
neerdoweels, a’ his born days! 
Grown-up folk are a’ feared to bury 
him—but—I’m tellin’ a true story— 
wee Jamie and his feres, in their 
grief, ware na sae couardly, and 
placing the dead body on a haun- 
barrow, they muved awa’ wi’t in 
funeral procession—heaven bless 
them—and haein’ howkit a hole, 
buried their beloved Luath aneath 
a green brae, and laid a flat stane 
on him frae the channel o’ the Yar- 
row, just as if he had been a Chris- 
tian interred in a kirkyard ! 

Mullion.—Now, Jamie, yourself 
in hydrophobia. 


Shepherd.—Na. I shanna—for 


nae ither reason—just because— 
wi’ that girnin’? gab—you asked me 
—Moolyon. 


You’ve na bizziness 
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till be impident. Ina’ Mr. North’s 
banter—even when at the waurst— 
there’s sic a visible and audible 
speerit o’ amity and respek, that I 
can thole amaist ony nonsense frae 
him—though my face, at chance 
times, wull grow a wee red—at 
least a wee het ; but hoo daur ye 
preshume to imagine that I will 
thole a thimmlefu’ o’ impertinence 
frae the likes o’ you, wha, I aften 
think, are sairly out o’ your ain 
place in a Noctes, and would be 
seen to far mair advantage in your 
natural sphere, your ain provision- 
warehouse, ye bardy body, in the 
Lawnmarket! As Joe says, “ Tak 
your change out o’ that !” 

Mullion (aside to his next-chair 
neighbor ).—He’s gettin’ fou. 

Shepherd.— What’s that you’re 
sayin’, sir ? nane o’ your whusper- 
in’! The man that whuspers in 
company should be smothered— 
pitten intil a tea-chest, and sent aff 
to Dr. Knox. The maist disgust- 
fu’est trick about a whusperer is, 
that a’ the while he’s whusperin’ 
intil anither’s ear something about 
you, the coof, though cunning and 
crafty aneuch for ordinar, forgets 
that ye may be observin’ his mean 
motions, and senselessly keeps 
keekin’ up at you, every noo and 
then, with the odious tail o’ his ee, 
joggin’ wi’ his loathsome elbow him 
he’s forcin’? to commit a breach 0’ 
gude mainers in listenin’ for ae sin- 
gle instant to his sickenin’ insinia- 
tions—till he is recalled to a sense 
o’ the awkwardness o’ his situation, 
and the enormity o’ his sin, by a 
jug o’ water just aff the bile, sent 
wi’ a bash intil his face, and a blat- 
ter again’ the wa’ ahint him, and 
deevil tak him but he wou’d hae 
been cheap o’t, had he been brain- 
ed! Faith—I’m rather ruflled— 
come, my dear Delta—for you are 
aye the gentleman—by some plea- 
sant observation—as Milton, I 
think, says, or something like it— 
for | hate a correck quotation— 


** Smooth the down o” my ravin’ darkness 

till it smile.” 

Delta.—Let me feel your pulse, 
my dear sir. 

(De xra takes out his gold stop-watch, 
a keepsake from CuristopHER—a@ 
memorial of friendship—and mark 
of gratitude to him, the Pain-re- 
liever—presented to the Poet by 
Norra at the termination of a ful 
of gout in the stomach, which, but 

or Mr. Moir, had certainly proved 

fatal). 

A hundred and ten—a hundred— 

ninety— eighty—seventy-five—six- 

ty-eight—Now—you will do—my 
dear James. The circulation is 
restored to its former currency. 

North.—My dearest Delta, it has 
long delighted me to see you and 
our friend there, whom we have 
christened by the somewhat hea- 
thenish name of the Modern Pytha- 
gorean*—strewing the paths, and 
adorning the pursuits, of your profes- 
sion, in the oldentime often so strew- 
ed and adorned — witness Garth, 
Armstrong, Arbuthnot, Akenside, 
Glyn, and many other men of 
poetical powers, or otherwise fine 
genius—with the flowers of litera- 
ture. 

Delta.—I have long since dis- 
missed from my mind, my dear sir, 
any misgivings on that subject. 
Your judgment, and that of other 
enlightened men, have confirmed 
my own, that such occasional re- 
laxation, as the study of elegant 
literature affords, from the not un- 
severe and rarely intermitting la- 
bors of a profession, of which 1 con- 
scientiously endeavor to discharge 
the duties, to the best of my skill 
and knowledge, so far from either 
incapacitating or disinclining my 
mind from such labors and such 
duties, does greatly strengthen both 
its moral and intellectual energies ; 
and I am happy—heaven foretend I 
should say I were proud—to believe 
that in my own circle those occa- 
sional relaxations, so far from being 


* Robert Macnish, M.D., author of The Anatomy of Drunkenness.”’ 
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disapproved, or their fruits despised, 
have been thought to add to the 
respectability of my character. My 
name in literature I know is hum- 
ble—but such as my reputation is, 
I am satisfied with it. My ambition 
lies elsewhere—it is in my profession. 
North.— Your name in literature 
is not humble—it is high ; and all 
who have heads to know, and hearts 
to feel, what true poetry is, acknow- 
ledge Mr. Moir to be a poet. It is 
a delightful thought to me, sir, to 
think, that your fine native genius 
offered almost its first fruits to the 
Work which I occasionally over- 
look, and in which I now take an 
almost fatherly interest. It is now 
enriched with many gems of your 
ripened and matured imagination— 
and no Number can ever be unwor- 
thy of the name of Maga that is 
- with the signature of Delta. 
eavens ! can any studies be idle 
in a physician—in a medical man— 
that inevitably lead to elevation of 
spirit, amen into it tenderness 
and humanity ? Will he be a less 
thoughtful visitant at the sick or 
dying bed, who from such studies 
has gathered knowledge of all the 
beatings of the human heart, and 
all the workings of the human ima- 
gination, at such times so wild and 
so bewildering, aye, often even be- 
yond the range of poetry, in those 
delirious dreams ? 
Shepherd.—That’s a truth. In 
the ancient warld, was na there but 
ae God for poetry, music, and medi- 
shin ? and the ancients, tak ma 


word for’t, saw far intill the myste- 
rious connexions 0’ things in natur. 
Owre mony folk noo-a-days, forgets 
that the alliance atween sowle and 
body’s stricker—though no unlike it 
—than that atween church and state. 
Let doctors learn a’ they can 0’ 
baith—and hoo they are to do that 
without leeterature, philosophy, and 
poetry, as weel’s anatomy and mere 
medishin, surpasses my comprehen- 
shun. Some doctors practeeze by 
a sort o’ natural rumblegumshun, 
without ony knowledge either 0’ 
leeterature or onything else ; and 
that accoonts for some itherwise 
unaccoontable kirkyards. 

North.—No persons of the slight- 
est sense will for a moment suffer 
themselves to be misled into such a 
gross delusion. Your mere profes- 
sional man—in the narrowest sense 
of that much-misused word—is a 
man utterly destitute of all know- 
ledge that will not go into a pill-box. 
He is, in truth, little better than a 
practitioner on the purses of his pa- 
tients. But such practitioners it is, 
and such patients, who would revile 
all literature as worse than idle or 
useless—as pernicious—in a follow- 
er of Galen, Hippocrates, or Escu- 
lapius. Are they, pray, the followers 
of these immortals ? Much in the 
same way as a dung-cart drawn by 
a single horse, which might proba- 
bly pertorm the distance from Lon- 
don to Edinburgh in a month, may 
be said to follow his Majesty’s most 
gracious mail-coach, which now 
does it in about forty hours. 





SUNSHINE. 


Tue world, the sunny world! I love 
To roam untired, till evening throws 

Sweet shadows through the pleasant grove, 
And bees are murmuring on the rose. 

I love to sec the changetul flowers 
Lie blushing in the glowing day— 

Bend down their heads to 'scape the showers, 
Then shake the chilly drops away. 

The world, the sunny world! oh bright 
And beautiful indeed thou art— 

The brilliant day, the dark-blue night, 


No! ti 


Bring j joy, but not to every heart. 
1, like flowers, those hearts ean fling 


Grie f’s drops from off their folded leaves, 
‘Twill only smile in hope’s bright spring, 
And darken when the spirit gricves. 
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THE LATEST FEMALE FASHIONS. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PRINT OF THE FASHIONS, 


CARRIAGE DRESS, 

A press composed of black gros de 
Naples : the corsage, cut rather 
high, is ornamented before and be- 
hind with a drapery of the same ma- 
terial let in horizontally. The folds 
of the drapery have rather more 
than the usual fulness ; the sleeve 
is extremely wide from the shoulder 
to a little below the elbow ; and it 
sits close to the arm from thence to 
the wrist. Chemisette of white tulle, 
finished at the throat with a dou- 
ble ruche of the same material. 
White crape hat, ornamented on 
the lefi of the inside of the brim 
with a single coque of white 
gauze ribbon; a full neud is 
placed close to the edge on the right 
side. A very large bouquet of white 
crape flowers, divided in the centre 
by a nerd of ribbon, ornaments the 
front of the crown. The brides hang 
loose. The pelerine is composed 
of India jaconot muslin. It is of 
three falls ; the two first a moderate 
size; the third very large, and with 
ends which fall to the knee ; it fast- 
ens at the throat with a bow of white 
ribbon. Bottines of crinoline, the 
upper part grey, the lower black. 
Grey kid gloves. 


MORNING DRESS. 

A redingote of batiste laine, striped 
in broad grey and white stripes. 
Corsage tight behind, and disposed 
in front in longitudinal folds. The 
shawl part is square, larger than 
usual, and made quite up to the neck 
behind. The width of the sleeve is 
excessive, and it is the same size 
from the shoulder to the cuff, which 
is rather deep. The stripes in the 
sleeve are placed horizontally. 
Cambric chemisette, with a collar 
standing up round the throat, which, 
as well as the bosom, is finished 
with a double frill. Tablier a la 
bonne of thin jaconot muslin, with 
a broad hem; the pockets are 
ornamented with neuds of ribbon. 


White crape cap of a round shape ; 
the caul is low ; there are two bor- 
ders so arranged as to form shells. 
A knot of ribbon, to correspond with 
the dress, is placed over the left 
temple, and two others are attached 
to the caul immediately behind the 
borders. 'The shoes are of black kid. 


CARRIAGE DRESS. 

A gown of alépine ; the color the 
darkest shade of gris lavande ; cor- 
sage cut square and low, plain be- 
hind, but ornamented in front by 
rouleaur of gros de Naples of a cor- 
responding color, which form a demi 


losange. The upper part of the 
sleeve is of the double bouffant form, 


the lower part displays the shape of 
the arm : it is ornamented down the 
centre with points disposed in con- 
trary directions. The trimming of 
the skirt consists of points @ jour 
formed by rouleaur, The canezou 
is composed of India jaconot muslin, 
made to sit close to the upper part 
of the bust, but with a little fulness 
at the bottom of the waist. High 
standing collar, which is adorned 
as well as the upper part of the 
bust, and the epaulette, with a rich 
embroidering @ la Grecque. The 
hat is composed of black watered 
gros de Naples, and lined with white 
satin. A band of very broad, white 
figured gauze ribbon, disposed in 
folds, and terminating in a triple 
coque, ornaments the left of the 
brim on the inside. A bouquet of 
white ostrich feathers issuing from 
a coque of gauze ribbon loosely 
twisted, is placed at the right side 
of the crown near the top ; the ends 
of the coque traverse the crown in 
a bias direction, and attach at its 
base a second bouquet of feathers, 
which fall over the brim; the ribbon 
continues from the crown to the 
edge of the brim, where it joins the 
coque that we have described above. 
Black gros de Naples  bottines. 
Black kid gloves. 














THE GATHERER. 





* Little things have their value.” 





Spanish Idea of the Arts.—A letter from 
Madrid says: ‘ Our government patronises 
the arts with a dignity worthy of it. It 
has just established at Seville a school of 
tauromachy, under the protection of the 
intendant. This school has two profes- 
sors, with salaries of 12,000, and 8,000 
reals ; and, henceforth, every town or vil- 
lage wishing to have bull-fights, must con- 
ertbute at least 100 reals towards the 
expense of the school.” 

New Medicine —It is stated, in a letter 
from Rome, that the French medical men 
in that city continue to administer, with 
great success against intermittent fevers, 
the bark ofthe willow. These gentlemen 
assert that it has more power than Peruvian 
bark. 

The Three Brothers.—It isa remarkable 
circumstance in the history of France that 
the line of Capet became extinct jn the 

arson of Charles IV., the last of three 
eciees who sat successively on the 
throne. The race of Valois succeeded ; 
and in the progress of a few centuries died 
out in the same manner after the successive 
reigns of the brothers, Francis I1., Charles 
1X., and Henry If. ‘To this dynasty the 
house of Bourbon was the next in order, 
and after the death of Louis XVI. and 
Louis XVIIIL., and the abdication of the 
third brother Charles X., it seems extreme- 
ly probable that the period of their royalty 
is arrived. 

Sugar.—The quantity of sugar at present 
consumed in Great Britain may be estimat- 
ed at 160,000 tons, or about 360,000,000 
Ibs.; which taking the population at 16 
millions, gives, at an average, 22 1-2 Ibs. 
for each individual. In workhouses, the 
customary annual allowance for each indi- 
vidual is, we believe, 34 lbs. ; and in pri- 
vate families the smallest separate allow- 
ance for domestics is 1 lb. a-week, or 52 Ibs. 
a-year. 

Volcano.—Letters from Sicily give la- 


mentable details of the late eruption of 


Mount Etna. Light villages, not one of 
which was ever before affected by the 
flames or lava of the volcano, have been 
buried under enormous masses of stones 
and cinders. ‘The consts of Calabria, and 
some parts of Italy, exposed to the wind, 
have man pectic with the same red dust 
as the vicinity of Etna. The country round 
the volcano has been completely desolated. 

Prince Jules of Polignac.—The father 
of this prince emigrated, like many other 
French noblemen, at the beginning of the 
Revolution, and resided for some time at 
Radstadt (Grand Duchy of Baden). On 
the birth-day of his son Jules (the present 
too famous ex-minister of France), when 
he had attained his tenth year, he invited 
all his companions in misfortune, and some 


other friends, and showed them into a 
room, where, upon a table, a crucifix and 
two lighted candles had been placed. He 
then ordered young Jules to approach the 
table, and, in imitation of Amilecar (Han- 
nibal’s father), bound him by an oath, 
that he would always oppose the French 
Revolution and the principles to which it 
had given birth. This solemn act seems 
to have powerfully worked upon the mind 
of the young nobleman, and may explain 
in some measure his detestation of liberal 
ideas. With right, one can apply to him 
what the poet says : 

** Children, like tender osiers, take the bow, 

And as they first are fashion’d always grow.” 

French Honesty—The following para- 
graph appears in Gall:ignani’s Messenger 
of Monday :—“ On Wednesday, 200 young 
mechanics and workmen, who had been 
fighting all the previous day, without tast- 
ing food, traversed the restaurant that con- 
nects the Rue Vivienne with the Passage 
Colbert, for the purpose of procuring arms, 
said to be concealed in one of the ware- 
houses of the latter place. A number of 
silver forks and spoons, with heaps of 
small loaves, were lying on the various 
tables of the establishment; but though 
the band passed twice from one extremity 
to the other of the restaurant, not a single 
article was put out of its place, or a morsel 
of bread touched.” 

Pearls.—Pearls are the morbid seeretions 
of an oyster. Several species of biralred 
shellfish produce them, but the greater 
number, the finest and the largest, are pro- 
cured from the Meleagrina margaritifera 
Lamarck, a native of the sea, and of vari- 
ous coasts. The pearls are situated either 
in the body of the oyster, or they lie loose 
between it and the shell, or lastly they are 
fixed to the latter by a kind of neck ; and 
it is said they do not appear until the ani- 
mal has reached its fourth year. Ceylon 
continues to be, as it was in the time of 
the Romans, the most productive of these 
ornaments. In the last century several of 
great size were found in the rivers of the 
county of Tyrone and Donegal in Ireland. 

Potato on the Mountain Orizaba—MM. 
Shiede and Deppe, in a letter to Baron 
A. Humboldt, giving an account of their 
ascent to the great volcano of Orizaba in 
Mexico, mention, that they found the po- 
tato in a wild state, ata height of 10,000 
feet above the level of the sea. It was 
about three and a half inches high, with 
large blue flowers, and tubers the size of a 
hazel nut. 

The French Press.—It is stated, by per- 
sons who are thoroughly acquainted with 
the facts, that, on the abolition of the liber- 
ty of the press by Charles X., and the con- 
sequent stoppage of the Jiberal journals, 
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roperty to the amount of more than 
150 000. was either destroyed or placed 
in danger of destruction ; and upwards of 
three hundred literary persons and com- 
positors were thrown out of bread. The 
number of copies of the Constitutionnel, 
Journal des Debats, Courier, National, 
Temps, and Journal du Commerce, printed 
daily, exceeded fifty-five thousand; and 
it is computed that the readers of these 
papers diurnally were upwards of two 
faiiions. It is supposed, however, that 
since the liberty of the press has again 
taken place, the number of copies of these 
papers will increase to eighty thousand 
daily. 

Japan.—It is well known that the Ja- 

anese will not hold any intercourse with 
Gesegente, whom they treat like persons 
infected with the plague. Indeed, it is as 
much as their lives are worth to approach 
a foreigner. They are content and happy 
under the present order of things, and con- 
sider a jealous avoidance of all contact 
with strangers as the surest means to pre- 
serve their present state. When Captain 
Kotzebue visited the island, on his first 
voyage with Krusenstern, a seven months’ 
residence justified him in asserting, that 
to know the Japanese was to esteem them 
—so high was the degree of rational civili- 
zation to which they had attained: and 
this, entirely by their own resources, un- 
influenced and unaided by foreign exam- 
ale. He admits that the isolated position 
in which the island is kept, may also be a 
consequence of the jealousy entertained 
by a despotic government, who may feel 
alarmed at the spread of ideas inimical to 
its durability. 

A Sharp, a Flat, and a Natural.—An 
Irishman (a sharp), after paying his fare to 
Ireland, a few days ago, found that he had 
only one shilling left, and, in order to 
make the most of it, hastened to a pawn- 
broker (a flat), to pledge it. The pawn- 
broker at first refused, saying he did not 
take money in pawn. “Sure,” said the 
applicant, * you take silver; give me as 
much as you can for it, and a ticket.” 
Upon this proposal 11 1-2d. was advanced, 
along with a ticket. The ticket he after- 
wards sold to his landlady (a natura!) for 
ninepence, 

France.—The following lines are stuck 
on the walls in different parts of Paris :— 


Camarade le Dey, par moi ton fort est pris. 

—Oui, l’ami Charles dix: mais vous perdez 
Paris. 

Nous voila donc tous deux sans capitale : 

Buvons un coup ; ¢’est moi qui vous regale. 


Russia. —Manufactories of every descrip- 
tion have increased rapidly in number in 
Russia during the last five years. ‘Twelve 
months ago there were in Archangel 42 
of different descriptions ; in the govern- 
ment of Witebek, 4 cloth manufactories, 
31 tanneries, and 7 others ; in the govern- 
ment of Kalouga, 27 cotton-factories, 15 


paper-manufactories, and 100 others, em- 
ploying altogether 12,000 hands. This 
was an increase of double within twenty 
years. The culture of tobacco in parts of 
the Russian empire is followed with suc- 
cess; and the breed of Merino sheep in 
other parts is very lucrative: the wool is 
said to be of the best possible quality. 

Killing with Kindness —A_ benevolent 
gentleman of Kilkenny humanely gave 
some sheep to be killed for the use of the 
starving poor: they were incautiously 
boiled in eopper vessels, which had not 
been used for a considerable time before, 
and were, in consequence, rusted with in- 
crustations of verdigris. Several of the 
poor had portions of the soup served out to 
them, and the result was, that five died, 
and twenty-five are in a state which leaves 
no hope of their recovery ! 

Electricity —A very beautiful electrical 
experiment may be thus performed. ‘Take 
a glass tube of the height of the machine, 
and attach it toa stand. Coat about three 
fourths of the upper part of the inside of it 
with metal, and fix a brass cap on the top. 
Then varnish one half of the outside from 
the top to the bottom, and when nearly 
dry apply a coat of bronze. On placing 
the instrument thus constructed near the 
conductor, a most brilliant ramified spark 
will pass through the whole length of the 
tube. 

The late Revolution in France.—In one 
week from the date of the obnoxious ordi- 
nances, the King and his ministers were 
actually expelled from power. Let those 
who affect to despise the influence of the 
press pause at this act of retribution and 
regeneration in a country where the press 
enjoyed but a moderate share of liberty. 
The first measure of violence resorted to 
by the government was the destruction of 
the printing presses of the journals—in 
three days after, the King, the ministers, 
and the gens d’armerie, were beaten be- 
yond the barriers; the army were seen 
mingling with the citizen-soldiers ; a pro- 
visional government was established ; and 
the insulted representatives of the people 
were again convoked in their Chamber. 
And all this was done with as little blood- 
shed as possible. The number of lives 
sacrificed bore no proportion to the vastness 
of the end accomplished. It appeared to 
be the work of opinion rather than physical 
foree—a moral revolution, where ase 
sunk before the majesty of Justice, as the 
apparitions in a phantasma fade away in 
the light ofthe sun. ‘There is no sympathy 
entertained for the wretched Cuarwes. 
The Dey of Atciers exhibited a small 
magnanimity that deserves our compassion, 
while his miserable victor is degraded 
below our pity. We cannot extend to him 
even our contempt. It is remarkable that 





the same page in history which will repro- 
sent the French King crowned with con- 
quest, will also show him cast out a 
wanderer on the earth. The gems are 
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exchanged for straw and thorns—and nobo- 
dy pities him. Even the Dauphiness— 
who, according to Buonaranre, is the only 
man in the Bourson fiumily—intensely 
despises him. Tler woman's nature can 
find in his case no excuse for a woman's 
weakness. It is said, we know not how 
truly, that the deposed King intends to settle 
in America. Another account consigns 
him to the shores of England. Should the 
latter statement be true, we hope that his 
path may be solitary wherever : treads ; 
that the people will hold their breath, and 
shrink from him as he approaches ; that 
there will be no manifestations of anger or 
indignation, but that the stillness of death, 
the desolation and loneliness of desert- 
exile, will surround him ; that he may find 
no companionship, hear no voice of wel- 
come, no sound of lamentation ; that inter- 
course may fly from his deserted circle ; 
that he may be avoided as one whose crimes 
are of a nameless character—too revolting 
to be trusted to the language of human male- 
diction, and left in shuddering hopelessness 
to the punishment of Heaven. A tyrant 
can at be made to feel utter destitution. 
—tLondon Atlas. 

If You won't T will—A laboring man, 
named Squires, who resided at Wonford, 
in the parish of Haviltree, hung himself in 
his sacs on Saturday evening. Re- 
port says that he arrived at his home in a 
state of intoxication ; and on his wife ac- 
cusing him of being drunk, which he de- 
nied, and saying she would rather hang 
herself than live with such a man, he 
turned the tables upon her by hanging 
himself. 

Ornamental Pottery.—The patent pro- 
cess resorted to by Mr. Wright for this 
purpose consists, first, in the manufacture 
of ornamental tiles, a&ec. from the finer 
clays, and in so combining and firing such 
clays as to produce a solid semi-vitrified 
substance, which, it is stated, will be more 
durable than marble or stone ; and second- 
ly, in ornamenting such pavements with 
various devices and patterns, as coats of 
arms, tesselated pavements, &e. To ef- 
fect the latter, the clay is, in the first in- 
stance, impressed with the intended de- 
vice, by means of a stamp or mould made 
of plaster of Paris. The mould must be 
inclosed in a casing of metal to protect the 
sides, and then any required number of 
impressions may be taken, the clay which 
is to be impressed being colored by metal- 
lic oxides. 

Phosphorus.—This chemical body may 
be purified for a variety of processes con- 
nected with the arts, by merely placing it 
in a piece of chamois leather. After close- 
ly tying it in the leather, it should be im- 
mersed in a vessel of hot water. The 
phosphorus melts almost immediately, and 
when in a fluid state may be pressed 
through the leather in a pure state. As a 
measure of precaution to the experimental- 
ist, it may be proper to add, that the lea- 


ther should in no case be raised from the 
surface of the water, till the whole of the 
phosphorus be driven through. 

Sugar from Starch—The substance of 
Mr. Heinrich’s memoir on this important 
subject may be thus described :—M. H. 
says, that from one to two parts of sulphu- 
ric acid for each 100 parts of potato starch 
is suilicient, if the heat applied be a few 
degrees above 212; and also, that then two 
or three hours are suflicient to give crystal- 
lizable sugar. He applies the heat in 
wooden vessels by means of steam. 

Good Nature.—Louis X1V., in a gay par- 
ty at Versailles, thought he perceived an 
opportunity of relating a facetious story. 
He commenced, but ended the tale sheally 
and insipidly. One of the company soon 
afterwards leaving the room, the King said, 
“Tam sure you must all have observed 
how very uninteresting‘my anecdote was. 
I did not recollect till 1 began, that the turn 
of the narrative reflected very severely on 
the immediate ancestor of the Prince of 
Armagnac, who has just quitted us; and 
on this, as on every other occasion, | think 
it far better to spoil a good story than dis- 
tress a worthy man.” 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

The readers and admirers of the Life of 
Sir Thomas Munro will be gratified to 
learn that a Third Volume of the Corres- 
pondence of that distinguished functionary 
is about to see the light. Besides a con- 
tinuation of those delightful letters to his 
family, which formed the principal charm 
of the preceding volumes, there are, we 
understand, in the present, his familiar 
communications to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the Marquess of Hastings, Mr. El- 
phinstone, Sir Graham Moore, and a great 
number of the most conspicuous characters 
of the age, which will cause their publica- 
tion to be looked for with the deepest in- 
terest. 

A Series of Conversations, on various 
topics of exciting interest, is expected with 
much curiosity by the friends of art and 
literature. It comprises those of the ve- 
nerable academician, Northeote, held with 
and detailed by Mr. Hazlitt. ‘The pecu- 
liarities, as well as the talents, of both in- 
dividuals, must render this a work of no 
ordinary description. 

List of New Books. Guide to Watering 
Places, new edition. Mansart’s Lycee, 
&e. Fearn on Cerebral Vision. Midsum- 
mer Medley for 1830. Reade’s Revolt of 
the Angels. Burn’s Penmanship. Whi- 
ting’s Description and Use of the Globes. 
Wilson’s Questions on St. Mark. ‘Tay- 
lor’s Little Library, Vol. II. the Ship. 
Sugden’s Acts, by Jemmett. Burn’s Ad- 
dress to the Deil, LL engravings on wood. 
Brighton, a Comic Sketch, 7 illustrations. 
Soame’s Bampton Lectures, 1830. Finelly 
on Elections. Murray on Consumption. 
Charles Morrison's Elements of Practical 
Arithmetic. _Murphy’s New Theory of 
Astronomy. 
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